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Free 


Our new 

booklet, telling 

of Coca-Cola vindi- 
cation at Chattanooga, 
for the asking. 


Hold it up — see 
how it sparkles 
and bubbles with 
life; 1t suggests joy 
and laughter. 


Taste it — cooling, re- 
freshing, delicious — 


overflowing with 
vim and snap. 


Demand the Genuine as made 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


by 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 
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known as "The Rich Man’s Paradise’’, 
On account of its fertility, it is becom- 

ing known as the "Poor Man’s Paradise.” 
The fabulous incomes now made on farms 
of from 5 to 10 acres are causing this change, 
These incomes range from $300 to $500 per 


()' ACCOUNT of its climate, Florida is 


acre, and many are recorded of $1,000 to 
$1,800 per acre.. Due to the long cultivation 
Season and the inexhaustible land-richness, 
three crops are usual. There is one instance of 
a heavy crop of Irish ‘potatoes, followed by 
corn, (60 bushels to the acre), with cowpeas 
as a third crop. 


WHILE THE NORTHERN FARMER IS 
CHOPPING ICY WOOD AND SHUNNING 
BLIZZARDS, THE FLORIDA FARMER IS 
WORKING HIS CROPS IN SHIRT SLEEVES, 
A "Yankee" clerk in wrecked health, "green? 
at farming, came to Florida to die, but, last 
year, cleared $800 per acre on a ten-acre farm, 
His health is now perfect. 


Florida land grows in prodigal abundance 
Nearly every fruit in the world; most of the 
Staple crops; all berries; also pecans and va- 
rious nuts. This includes corn, (80 to 100 
bushels in test experiments); hay, 13 tons per 
acre; Sea Island cotton; tobacco which rivals 
Cuba; unsurpassed sugar cane; the famous 
Florida orange, (last year’s crop being 3,000,- 
000 boxes); a grape fruit crop of 1,500,000 
boxes, and proportionately heavy crops of 
lemons, limes and mangoes. The fruit income 
to the State of Florida last year was $6,- 
500,000. One station, Hastings, Fla., on the 
East Coast Railway, marketed 260,000 barrels 
of Irish potatoes, selling at $3.50 per barrel 
on the car. One Florida county produced 
1,738,789 boxes of tomatoes, 


Despite its Southern latitude, Florida does 
not experience the extremes of heat common 
to the Central-West. For 1911 the mean tem- 
perature at St. Augustine was 68, Daytona 69, 
Palm Beach 75, Key West 77, a range of 523 
miles North and South, and a rise of only 9 
degrees. Florida is enveloped in the never- 
ending sea breezes and trade winds, and the 
rainfall is abundant for all crops, averaging 
55 inches for the state. 


The cost of land which depends upon loca- 
tion, cultivation, drainage, etc., ranges from 
$15, $30, $75, to $100 per acre. Clearing costs 
about $1 to $15 per acre, draining (by hand) 
costs, per acre, from $2 to $10. On such land, 


the following instances of clear incomes have 
been reported: 


Strawberries, $500 per acre up. 
Celery, $500 to $900 per acre. 

Sweet potatoes, $200 to $450 per acre, 
Tomatoes, $500 per acre up. 

Squash, $375 per acre up. 

Pepper, $445 por acre up. 

Egg plant, $598 per acre up. 


The poor man can here enjoy the rich man’s 
Climate, and earn a greater income per acre 
than anywhere else on earth. In population, 
Florida is the second fastest growing state in 
the Union, increasing 42 per cent. Florida 
farm land values increased 203 per cent as 
against 118 per cent for the entire U. S. 


Florida is the second largest state east of 
the Misissippi, and through modern reclama- 
tion, tremendous areas are being opened up 
for farming and gardening. Contrary to preju- 
diced belief, hog and cattle raising is being 
carried out with great success, and the local 
breeds greatly improved, and poultry is be- 
coming a tremendous factor in the State’s in- 
come. A Florida hen has established the rec- 
ord of 197 eggs in eleven months. 


The Florida East Coast Railway, which 
threads this “‘land-paradise’, has Just been 
completed to Key West, one of the century’s 
engineering miracles, which places a Florida 
Port hundreds of miles nearer the Canal than 
any other American port—a fact of tremen- 


‘dous significance in Florida’s future develop- 
: ment. ; 


If you want further special information about 


Florida, write to the INFORMATION DE- 
PARTMENT of 


‘Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


We are glad to answer all suchinquiries. 
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1° ERE a comparatively few years ago 
grand opera was a luxury for the select 
few, millions now enjoy it every day in their 
own homes on the Victor. 


This wonderful instrument not only brings 48 coke 
to you the masterpieces of opera, but they are FR DoR 


rendered by the selfsame artists who are capti- 
vating hosts of opera enthusiasts in the leading 
opera houses—the world’s greatest artists who 
make records only for the Victor. 

And the next moment you can be listening 
to the gems of song from the sparkling musical 
comedies, or being entertained by the leading 
fun-makers. 

It is only a step from grand opera and the 
classical to the lighter forms of music, for the 
Victor is wonderfully versatile and changes at 
will from grand opera to ragtime, from minstrel 
show to sacred music, from vocal selections to 
instrumental numbers; the very music you like 
best at the very time you want to hear it. 


Copy’t 
Dupont 
Schumann-Heink 


Dupont 


Copy’t 
Mishkin 


4, 


Amato 


Victor- 
Victrolas 
$15 to $200 


$10 to $100 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any Victor music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate to you the wonderful Yictor-Victrola. 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 


New Victor Records are on. sale 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Vietor-Victrola IX, $50 
Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
Quastered oak or mahoyany 


“Got a Sore Throat?” 


“Well, Sonny, you 
can thank your stars 
you are notin for the 
dosings I used to get 
as a boy. 


“You’ve never been put 
to bed with a dirty, old 
woolen stocking ‘round 
your neck, have you? Never 
had a piece of fat salt pork 
tied ’round your throat, eh? 
Bet you’ve never been made 
to swallow pepper and mo- 
lasses by the spoonful either. 


“Burn? Believe me, son, 
they had to prove me guilty 
of a cold in those days— 
Pd never confess it. 


Capsicum 


Vaseline 


“Now all you have got to 
do is just to rub that Capsi- 
cum Vaseline well into your 
chest. It’s the best thing in 
the world for a cold or sore 
throat. In the morning 
you'll feel fine—soreness all 
gone.” 


Capsicum Vaseline is splendid 
for all pains in the chest, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, toothache,etc. Does 
everything the old mustard plaster 
could do, only it is easier to apply, 
cleaner and more efficient. 


It will not blister the 
tenderest skin. 


Apply externally only, 


There are other ‘‘Vaseline’’ prepara- 
tions, for toilet’as well as nursery use, 
that should be in every home. 


Put up in bottles, or in handy, sani- 


tary tubes of pure tin. Any good drug- 
gist can show you them. 


You will find valuable suggestions for 
dealing with all the little emergencies 
and ailments of the home in our ‘‘Vase- 
line? booklet, which we mail postpaid 
on request. 


Write for your copy to-day, 20 State 
Street, New York City. - 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
(Consolidated) 


Branch Offices London, Montreal 
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24th Model 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


April, 1912 


Reo the Fifth is the 24th model I have created in 25 years. 
It marks the limit, I think, 


It embodies the best I know. 
in motor car engineering. 


Not for $1,055 


This car was not built to sell for 
$1,055. The price was undecided 
until the car was done. 


And I consider this price, in the 
long run, impossible. 


Our factory is immensely eff- 
cient—a model plant. It has ev- 
erything known in labor-saving 
machinery. 


Its output is enormous. 


And we save nearly 20 per cent 
in our cost by confining our out- 
put to only one chassis. 


We can give more for the money 
than others. We want to and will. 
But we can’t long continue this 
initial price on Reo the Fifth, I 
fear. 


Price Not Fixed 


So this price is not fixed. It is 
based on exceptionally low cost for 
materials, and on ideal conditions. 


Our contracts with dealers all 
provide for advance. 


So Reo the Fifth must not be 
judged by this altruistic price. I 
ask for comparison with the high- 
est-priced cars of equal power and 
size. 


My Ideal Car 


Reo the Fifth marks my ideal 
of a car. 

It is not my creation—it is my 
compilation of the best that all 
men have wrought out. 


It has big margins of safety. It 
has exceptional strength where 
cars often show weakness. 

For the best I have learned in 
these 25 years is the folly of tak- 
ing chances. 

Nickel and Vanadium steel of 
unusual size are used where the 
strains are greatest. 

More Roller Bearings are used 
than in any other car of its class. 
In fact, there are only three ball 
bearings in the whole car, and two 
are in the fan. 


Unusual Tests 

Inspection in this car is carried 
to extremes. The steel we use is 
analyzed. 

The magneto is given a radical 
test. Only two makes that I know 
will stand it. 

The gears are tested in a crush- 
ing machine of 50 tons’ capacity. 

The carburetor is doubly heated, 
to deal with low-grade gasoline. 

All to know that this car, under 


any condition, will justify the faith 
that men have in me. 


A Luxurious Car 


I have also learned that one’s 
pride in a car depends on appear- 
ance largely. So I give you that 
in overflowing measure. 

The wheels are large, the ton- 
neau is roomy, the car is over- 
tired. 

The body finish consists of 17 
coats. The upholstering is deep. 
It is made of genuine leather, filled 
with genuine hair. 


The lamps are enameled. The 
engine is nickel trimmed. 

No car can be given more class, 
style or finish than you find in this 
Reo the Fifth. 


New Center Control 
No Side Levers 


In this car we bring out our new 
center control—our cane-handle 
control. 

All the gear shifting is done by 
a slight move of this handle in 
each of f our directions. 

There are no side levers, so the 
doors in front are as Clear as the 
tonneau doors. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 


It is My Farewell Car. 


pedals. One pedal also operates 
the clutch. All is so easy, so con- 
venient, that wives and daughters 
will operate this car. 

This arrangement permits the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
in electric cars only. The driver 
sits as he should sit, close to the 
cars which he passes, and on the 
up side of the road. 


You will find these new features 
in no other car, 


The Wanted Size 


Reo the Fifth, in size and power, 
typifies the standard car. It is not 
too large or too small. 


The power is sufficient yet eco- 
nomical. The moderate weight 
saves tires. 

Nearly all motorists of wide ex- 
perience now favor cars of this 
size, weight and power. I 

So in every respect I believe that 
Reo the Fifth marks the utmost 
that I can accomplish. 


Ask for the Book 


Our book shows the various 
bodies. It pictures and describes 
every detail. 

Ask us now to mail it, and we 
will tell you where to see the car. 


R. M. Owen & Co. "agents tr Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
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Center 
Control 


Reo the Fifth . 
$1,055 


` — || 


30-35 
Horsepower 
| Wheel Base 
| 112 inches 
Wheels— 
34 inches 
Demountable 
ims 
Speed— 
45 Miles per 
Hour 
Made with 
2,4and 5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


One Front Door Open to Show ` 
Center Control 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
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Great is Commission-Governed Memphis 
HERE are many splendid cities in the 
South. Some of them are growing quietly, 
others noisily, but all are progressing to- 
ward prosperity. But in none of these is 
there being laid a more permanent foundation than 
in Memphis, Tenn., which is the largest city in the 
world under commission form of government. Mem- 
‘phis has not been as alive to an exploitation of her 
possibilities as she is going to be, though in the mean- 
time she has made facts which can be combined into 
an inspiring story of her growth and possibilities. 

First a glance at the results obtained by Memphis 
under commission government—a form of civic man- 
agement which after a trial there of less than two 
years has been overwhelmingly invoked for four 
years more, in spite of the efforts of disgruntled poli- 
ticians to defeat or hamper the commission. 

Under the commission the tax rate was brought 
down, in two years, from $1.76 to $1.59 in spite of a 
debt of $250,000 inherited from the former mayor 
and councilmanic regime, and of the fact that an im- 
mense sum for immediate outlay was required to 
bring the civic departments to a point of proper effi- 
ciency. : 

With two crematories under full headway, the gar- 
bage collection system is run like clock-work. The 
commission won its suit to regulate and examine the 
city’s milk supply, with consequent reduction" of in- 
fant mortality. It forced, through the courts, a dis- 
continuance of antiquated board of education meth- 
ods—a victory that saved the citizens 8 cents per an- 
hum in their tax rate. In the fee-earning depart- 
ments the commission collected more money than the 
city has ever received in a similar period. It forced 
the tearing down of 500 unsightly, fire-dangerous 
shacks. In the first year the commission laid 37.29 
miles of sewer, constructed 30.6 miles of street, paved 


. 9.60 miles more, and graded, curbed and guttered 34 


streets and alleys, resurfaced 11.7 miles of street, 
placed gravel on 85 streets and alleys, laid 52.67 miles 
of 5-foot sidewalk—each of the foregoing records in 
the first year of the commission. 

And back of all this GENUINE progress is the ma- 
terial prosperity of Memphis—her bank deposits 
were $40,300,000 on July 1, 1911; she is the largest 
hardwood lumber market in the world, largest pro- 
ducer of cotton seed products in the world, and the 
largest inland cotton market in the world. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that her splendid 
Sanitary system, sewerage, and the fact that Mem- 
phis has more parks to its corporate area than any 
other city in the world, combine to make her one of 
the most healthful cities in the South. 

With her wealth, her seventeen lines of railroads, 
her river facilities—she is the home of 175 steam- 
boats—her wealth and her very nearly perfect sys- 
tem of municipal government —it is impossible to 
predict to what size and potentiality Memphis will 
have grown by 1920— 

Ir— 

Her citizens get together, pull together, boost to- 
gether and reach out at every opportunity presented 
to give her prestige and publicity, and begin at once 
to spread both Southward and Northward the amaz- 
ing facts about their splendid home city. 

; ye ve ye 

Clarence Poe’s Delightful Chronicles 

F the books we have recently read on the Orient, 

none seems so satisfactory as “Where Half the 
World Is Waking Up”, by Clarence Poe, of Raleigh, 
N.C. Perhaps one reason for the reader’s sense of 
Satisfaction is the fashion in which the observant, 
open-minded North Carolinian draws his subject into 
relation or contrast with similar situations or prob- 
lems in America. 

Throughout his book, Mr. Poe is recompensingly 
disquisitive without being didactic. He has, where 
forced by facts to criticise adversely foreign condi- 
tions, also presented the best in that country. Not 
always are his comparisons, even where China is 
weighed against his own country, a source of com- 
fort to us. : 

Mr. Poe points out with vivid appreciation the 
wonderful educational upheaval of China, its guiet 
but unceasing growth toward greatness of endeavor, 
and astounding possibilities of this often despised 
nation of 400,000,000 “children”, China is not behind 
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us in everything and Japan is ahead of us in much 
of its educational work, 

Interesting sidelights on the tariff—nothing long- 
winded but all of it vital—and its collateral prob- 
lems of living wages find a place in Mr. Poe’s book of 
travel. In his travels, the author takes us through 
Japan, China, Korea, Manchuria, the Philippines and 
India. His advantages for making the trip were ex- 
ceptional—his chronicles are as entertaining as they 
are interesting and instructive. 

“Where Half the World Is Waking Up” is a book 
that ought to be read throughout America, but espe- 
cially should it find a wide circulation in the South, 
for which section it was written primarily; for Mr. 
Poe has given us a more than worth-while book, 


y vé ve 


The Shame of a State 


T may be too late, despite the valiant efforts of Mrs. 

Helen D. Longstreet, to save to the world the 
divine beauties of Tallulah Falls. That corporate 
greed was allowed to put its destructive heel on this 
exquisite spot is matter for deep regret, but the blame 
must rest more on the state than on the men who 
have made water power investments. 

A feature of Mrs. Longstreet’s campaign to snatch 
the Falls from the encroaching grip of commerce is an 
offer of $500 for the best 2,000 word article on "The 
Duty of the American to Conserve Tallulah Falls.” 

The contest is open to every man, woman and child 
in America. The articles will be passed upon by 
five of America’s most distinguished scholars and 
authors, whose names will be announced later. 

All articles submitted must be in the office of Mrs. 
Helen D. Longstreet, Gainesville, Ga., not later than 
June 1, 1912. Every article submitted must bear a 
fictitious name in order that the committee and offi- 
cers of the Association may be in ignorance of the 
identity of the writer to relieve the award of any 
suspicion of partiality. Post-office or street number 
and address of each contestant must be added be- 
neath the fictitious name. 

The successful article, Mrs. Longstreet announces, 
will be published in the leading American news- 
papers. 

ye ve ye 
Once Again—Spring! 

OU lean back in your office chair and uncon- 

sciously your vision halts on that little edge of 
ground you can see through your south window. 
You give a slight start. You are not quite sure. You 
step to the window, raise the sash—it is the first, 
almost shadowy growth, of the gentle, courageous 
grass. What a deep, joyous breath you draw—the 
worry-tense lines of your face relax into the restful- 
ness of untroubled longing. 

Ah! Spring has slipped in while you were too 
busy to note the near-to-bursting buds, the noisy bat- 
tles of the birds for the best nest-building strings, the 
softening blue of the friendly sky or the modest sig- 
naling of the sweet breezes that brushed your cheeks, 

Spring! It floods your whole being—is it intoxi- 
cating your senses; is it stirring your memory; is it 
tugging at your feet? You do not know. What does 
it matter? Spring is in your life and hopes this mo- 
ment, and tomorrow it will be Spring everywhere. 

You have lived for so long in the city, you have 
forgotten how the adventurous jonquils speared their 
way up and impertinently flouted winter until it fled 
before the flaunting yellow of the flower cups that 
are first to catch the Spring spirit. How have you 
discovered the presence of Spring these past fifteen 
years? We can tell you: It was when you began to 
see, among the names of leading writers, that of Hall 
Caine give away to Bozeman Bulger, Maurice Maeter- 
linck to Damon Runyon, Edmond Rostand to Charlie 
Van Loan, Thomas Hardy to Grantland Rice, and 
Rudyard Kipling to Dick Jemison—the Baseball 
Season! 

That is all Spring has meant to you recently until 
this year you glimpsed through your south window 
that tiny patch now tinted green. You had forgotten 
that Spring has its harbingers and that baseball is 
only a post-lude. But today—ah! Spring is here— 
the spirit of Spring—Spring with its nooks purpled 
of violets, its undergrowth perfumed of sweet-shrubs, 
its wide fields carpeted of dandelions, its generous 
arms full of new offerings that smell of gladness and 
more than hint of the goodness of outdoors—all these 


“ty 


Wily 


glowing thoughts surely make you quiver a little in 
pure ecstacy—make you stand ready to turn your 
back on that unworthy of whom Wordsworth wrote: 


The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart; he never felt 
The joyousness of sweet Spring’s coming. 
ve ye ve 
Three April Events for the South 

N material resources the diversity of the South has 

passed from a slogan to an axiom. At hand we 
have evidence of another quality of diversification. 

In Nashville on April 8th, 9th and 10th the South- 
ern Commercial Congress will hold its session. A 
leading feature of the program will be the speech by 
Hon. Maurice F. Eagan, U. S. Minister to Denmark. 

In Atlanta, during the week beginning April 22d, 
there will be a season of seven grand opera perform- 
ances in which the world’s most famous singers will 
participate. 

In New Orleans in April will occur the meeting of 
the National Drainage Congress, the splendid possi- 
bilities of which are related in this issue by Mr. 
Kellar in an illuminating article. 

_Three splendid events scheduled for the same 
month. It is unfortunate that every Southerner can- 
not attend all of them. 

ye ye ve 
Why Roosevelt Will Win if Nominated 
66 OOSEVELT Redivivus” the progressive Re- 
publicans and the Roosevelt wing of the regu- 
lars are shouting, though in spite of what is designa- 
ted a formal announcement of his willingness to ac- 
cept the nomination from the G. O. P., Roosevelt 
stands just where he has stood ever since the inau- 
guration of Taft—ready if called. 

It is a question whether Roosevelt will be given 
the nomination. There are two factors against it; 
one is the cohesion of fattening office-holders and the 
other the real timidity of the Republican party—the 
fear that a failure to renominate Taft will indicate 
that it scents defeat and is grasping at the Colonel 
to be pulled out. 

The charge is made by some Democrats that Roose- 
velt is a Wall Street candidate, yet ten days ago a 
leading officer (Democratic) of a great bank said: 

“If Roosevelt is nominated the Democrats will 
nominate Harmon, and the Big Interests will put up 
$5,000,000 in a flash to beat the Colonel.” 

Then—why will Roosevelt be elected if he is nomi- 
nated? 

To begin with he has inspired the individual voter 
—Republican and Democratic alike—with the belief 
that the plain man’s ballot not only is counted, but 
COUNTS. The spirit of this splendid stimulation 
has worked the overthrow of the ring in a dozen 
states and scores of cities. 

Secondly, there is not the slightest doubt that he is 
seriously, earnestly and honestly a champion of the 
rights of the man under. He believes with unbounded 
faith in the right and ability of the people to govern 
their own country—a country they fought for in 
1776, in 1812, in 1864, and against Spain. 

Thirdly, along with his fine humanness, wide and 
energetic interest, magnetic«sympathy and fearless 
advocacy, Roosevelt possesses the added glow of pic- 
turesqueness. It would not be unlike the American 
people to regard it as a corkingly picturesque—or 
should we say intensely dramatic—situation to have 
Theodore Roosevelt, as president, preside over the 
opening of the Panama Canal which he made possible. 

The South may add no states to Roosevelt’s elec- 
toral scalp string, but we can never escape the debt 
of gratitude due him for the tremendous enterprise 
that will mean most to this section. But for Roose- 


. velt, the great railroad systems would be lobbying 


yet to prevent the digging of the big ditch in which 
some of their outrageous rates are soon to be drowned 
beyond resuscitation. * 

And not least: In his fight for right-thinking and 
clean-living, for justice to the workers—children, 
women and men—Roosevelt has leavened the na- 
tional thought until here and there, increasingly, it 
is arising into an activity that portends a wonderful 
awakening to the necessity for an all-round square- 
deal in every phase of industrialism,-every branch 
of commercialism and every manifestation of our 
progress and prosperity. 


j 


-the United States is earnestly 


‘ommend the creation of a na- 
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Adding Fifty 


illion 


cres to the 


April, 1912 


south — 


Swamp scene near Givin, Miss. A breeding spot for disease. It is the purpose of the National Drain- 
age Congress to start a national and state movement to reclaim such places; destroy tue disease breeding 


spots and add to the agricultural area of the country, 


HERE are more than fifty mil- 

lion. acres of highly productive 

land going to waste in the South- 

‘ern states. They are less than 
non-productive; they are the breeding spots for ma- 
larial and typhoid fevers—pest holes that are a 
menace to the public health of the nation. 

Drained and reclaimed, these acres will add bil- 
lions of dollars to the material wealth of the South 
and two and a half billion dollars to the annual agyi- 
cultural products at the low estimate of a yield of 
but $50 an acre. Because of the two-fold national 
aspect of the drainage problem to be worked out— 
public health and public wealth—the National Drain- 
age Congress was organized in December in Chicago 
by men from all sections of the country, for the pur- 
pose of urging the immediate need of the drainag 
and reclamation of swamp and overflowed acres, and 
inaugurating a campaign of education that will cause 
the National Congress to take action in co-operation 
with the various states. 

The second session of the Drainage Congress will 
be held in New Orleans in April, by which time the 
organization will have been completed to an effective 
working stage, and the campaign will be entered 
upon vigorously. 

There could scarcely be found anyone in the en- 
tire country to question the agricultural gain and the 
health gain that would result from the drainage and 
reclamation of the 75,000,000 acres of lowlands in all 
sections of the country. The National Drainage Con- 
gress will be a central organization around which to 
rally all the individuals in favor of such action; it 
will be the means of crystalizing the sentiment: and 
furnish the means for impressing the magnitude of 
that sentiment upon the federal and state lawmakers. 


Purposes of the Drainage Congress 


HE platform of the National Drainage Congress 
may be said to be stated in the following reso- 
lution adopted at the Chicago meeting: 

“Whereas, there are in the United States more 
than 75,000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed lands 
that are non-productive and a menace to public 
health, and 

“Whereas, the drainage of this land will be pro- 
motive of the public health and will reclaim the areas 
for agricultural pursuits and 
materially aid navigation and 
add several billions of dollars 
to the material wealth of the 
nation, and 

“Whereas, the reclamation 
of these lands is a public func- 
tion, affecting the health, wel- 
fare and material development 
of the nation, 

“Therefore, be it resolved by 
the First National Drainage 
Congress that the Congress of 


requested and urged to enact 
such laws as may be neces- 
sary to reclaim and make use- 
ful such swamp and over- 
flowed lands to ensure their 
highest development, under 
such provisions as is deemed 
best; and we especially rec- 


tional Commission to make the 
necessary surveys and esti- 
mates of cost and to work out 
a comprehensive plan of na- 


Colonel E. J. Watson, of Columbia, S. 
C., Commissioner of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industries of South Carolina, 


Second Vice-President of the Second Na- Committee of the Nationai Drainage dent of the Second National Drainage 


tional Drainage Congress. 


An alfalfa field in the state of Tennessee, on land that was a swamp three years ago. This is an excellent 
object lesson of what can be accomplished in the way of reclaiming the waste places in this country and 


demonstrates just what the National Drainage Congress wishes to accomplish. 


N this very comprehensive article, Mr. Kellar explains the 

task which the National Drainage Congress, which is to 
meet in New Orleans in April, has set for itself. It is esti- 
mated that the drainage of swamp and overflowed lands in 
the South will add more than 50,000,000 productive acres and 
destroy breeding spots of disease.- The success of the work 
will mean, in the matter of money, two billion, five hundred 
million more dollars every year from Southern farms. 


~ 


tional reclamation in connection with the several 
states, designed to co-ordinate the mutual interests 
of the various states in a practical state and fed- 
eral system of consistent and progressive drainage, 
reclamation and development; and that sufficient 
funds be appropriated by the National Government 
to carry on the work of the commission.” 


Each State To Be Represented 


O make clearer the fact that the drainage organ- 
ization stands for co-operation between the fed- 
eral and state governments, another resolution, of- 
fered by Colonel E. J. Watson, of South Carolina, was 
adopted, calling upon the Legislatures of the various 
states within the overflowed areas to immediately 
enact drainage laws, where there are not such laws, 
and that these various state drainage laws shall be 
as nearly uniform as possible. 
The National Drainage Congress is, as its name 


implies, a national organization. It is governed by 


an executive board, a president, five vice-presidents 
and a director. Each state, territory and insular 
possession is entitled to one place on the executive 
committee, and at the present writing twenty-one 
are so represented as follows: 

Alabama, Reuben F. Kolb, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture; Arizona, B. A. Fowler, Phoenix, president of 
the Nineteenth National Irrigation Congress; Arkan- 
sas, S. E. Simonson, Luxona; California, Prof. A. R. 


- Sprague, University of California, Berkeley ; District 


of Columbia, M. 0. Leighton, chief hydrographer, U. 
S. Geological Survey, Washington; Florida, J. D. 


Rooney, Jacksonville; Georgia, State Senator J. W.. 


Edmund T. Perkins, of Chicago; for- 
merly in the Engineering Department of 
the United States Reclamation Service, 

J. D. Rooney, of Florida: Executive First Vice-President and Acting Presi- 


Congress. Congress. 


Dean, Waycross; Illinois, Frank B. 

tumwa; Kansas, R. H. Faxon, chairman 

Kansas Conservation Commission, Garden 
City; Louisiana, L. Y. Hyams, New Orleans; Michi- 
gan, Adrian Otte, Grand Rapids; Minnesota, Prof. 
John T. Stewart, University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
Mississippi, L. L. Lawrence, Laurel; Missouri, John 
H. Nolen, Commissioner of Drainage; Pennsylvania, 
Geo. H. Maxwell, Pittsburgh Flood Commission; 
South Carolina, Reid Whitford, engineer, Sanitary 
and Drainage Commission, Charleston; Tenncssee, 
L. B. Bellah, Nashville; Texas, Geo. E. Barstow, 
Barstow; Washington, R. Insinger, Spokane, chair- 
man of Executive Committee Nineteenth Nationai 
Irrigation Congress. 

The offices of president, fourth and fifth vice-presi- 
dents, and director have not been filled. Edmund T. 
Perkins, a resident of Chicago and a native of Vir- 
ginia, is acting president. As the president of the 
American Reclamation Federation he issued the call 
for the drainage meeting. He is the first vice-presi- 
dent. The second vice-president is Colonel E. J. Wat- 
son, Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industries of South Carolina, who took an active 
part in the organization of the congress. 

The third vice-presidency has been offered to 
Colonel William C. Gorgas, U. S. A., in charge of 
sanitation in the Panama Canal Zone, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War. It is heped that 
Colonel Gorgas will consent to serve and be permitted 
to serve, as it is thought his advice will be invalvable 
in carrying on the drainage work, both from the 
engineering and the sanitation viewpoints. 


By PHILIP R. KELL AR , Knight, Chicago; Iowa, Ed L. Roth, Ot- 


To Interest People and Lawmakers 

HE National Drainage Congress is not to be just 

a talking organization; it is to be a doing body. 

It will do considerable talking, to bring to the people 
a realization of the great need for drainage and the 
vast benefits that will result from it. Having done 
this it will, through the national organization and 
the various state branches, endeavor to have the 
people take such action as will impress upon federal 
and state lawmakers the need for immediate action 
and the fact that their constituents demand such 
action. Two-thirds of the United States’ swamp area 
is in the Southern states, and 
for that reason the work means 
more to the South than to any 
other section. In this respect 
only is it sectional. But the 
Pacific Coast states have near- 
ly 38,000,000 acres of swamp 
and overflowed lands; the 
North-Central states tributary 
to Chicago—Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Indiana, Ili- 
nois and TIowa—have 15,88S,- 
000 acres; New York and New 
Jersey have more than a mil- 
lion acres; the entire Ohio 
Valley is menaced every year 
by floods that are responsible 
for millions of swamp acres 
in the Southern Mississippi 
valley ; the states on both sides 
of the Missouri river are vital- 
ly, interested—the arid states 
because flood storage that 
would decrease the highwaters 
in the South would furnish 
more water for irrigation in 
the West; the irrigation dis- 


Books for Grown-Ups 


E may as well make up our minds to re- 
main in school, and to defer the hope 
of graduation till the Commencement 
Day of Eternity. Time was when a 

man went about his business when he grew up, be- 
came absorbed in that and nothing else, leaving 
the world to wag by whatever wagged it, and giv- 
ing himself no wide concern about society or the 
problems of the times. But now there is so much 


to learn about society in general and people in " 


particular, about the very children who are born 
to us which the children ought not to know them- 
selves, that there is no way out but by continuing 
our studies and devoting only our spare time to 
earning a livelihood and amassing riches. 

This fact is so apparent that all the best pub- 
lishers are now issuing popular text-books for 
grown people of all degrees and professions upon 
all conceivable subjects. Here is a volume of ad- 
dresses and editorials by Fabian Franklin, for 
many years editor of the Baltimore News, some- 
time professor of mathematics in Johns Hopkins 
University. These may be called review lessons 
on “People and Problems”. And there is no reason 
why we should not have books of editorials and 
addresses as well as volumes of essays. An ad- 
dress seems more like an open letter of certain 
date than it does a piece of literature, but if Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder can have all his little after- 
dinner lyrics and anniversary poems published 
and preserved, we see no reason why Fabian 
Franklin should not preserve his admirable trib- 
ute and analysis of a character like that of Dr. 
Sylvester as he has done in these pages, especially 
as his addresses have some of the fine qualities of 
Mathew Arnold’s writings. 


HAT Franklin’s editorials, some of which ap- 
peared as far back as fourteen years ago, 
should also be worthy of preservation is more re- 
markable. But those who read them will not 
doubt their value. The average editorial writer 
is apt to draw his English from the common sew- 
erage sources of language in order to popularize 
his thought, but Franklin’s comes from a man 
whose mind has been distilled in ancient litera- 
ture, and who has therefore an instinct for the 
clean, scholarly, classical word. And the volume, 
considered as a whole, well deserves to become a 
text-book for editors. The author is a partisan 
who has not sold his convictions to any party. And 
in this particular he could become a rare example 
to editors, who may not sell, but who too gener- 
ously part with their convictions for merely po- 
litical ends. Franklin is not for parties, prima- 
rily, but he is for the honor and glory of the na- 
tion. He strives to see and to interpret policies as 
they affect the spiritual life of the nation, and his 
face is set against materialism. As compared with 
E. L. Godkin, the late editor of the New York 
: Evening Post and the Nation, who seems to have 
been his ideal, Franklin belongs to the same type, 
but he lacks Godkin’s sweep of wings in all direc- 
tions. Grover Cleveland is one of his heroes, and 


. 


tricts because drainage is absolutely essential to-a 
proper irrigation system; in fact, there is not a state 
or territory which is not interested in this move- 
ment. 

But considered solely from the Southern aspect 
the results of a comprehensive drainage system 
would be tremendous. The following is the area of 
Swamp and overflowed lands in the Southern states 
which may be reclaimed and turned into rich farm- 
ing land, according to estimates made in 1908 by the 
United States Bureau of Statistics: 
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i ES SRC 5,760,000 
Seen! j 18,560,000 
Ree Seite 2,400,000 
Ee ae ls 224,000 
Re, el eee 9,600,000 
eana. MERSE 356,000 
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The South has made wonderful progress 

corn growing in the last ten years. For 
the first time in the history of the organiza- 
tion, the National Corn Show has left the 
‘Corn Belt” and will be held in Columbia, S. 
C., in January and February, 1913. (The 
third meeting of the National Drainage Con- 


Mrs. Corra Harris 


two of the best editorials in his volume have to do 
with Mr. Cleveland and his methods. But of what- 
ever land or men he writes the emphasis is placed, 
not upon ephemeral issues, but eternal qualities 
or the lack of them. 


HE chapters which go to make Mr. Corbin’s 
very instructive book on Colleges originally 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. His pur- 
pose was to discuss the leading types in American 
education. "I have tried,’ he writes in the pref- 
ace, “to show what sort of young men go to each 
college, what its traditions are, what the authori- 
ties aim to do and what they are actually doing.” 
Parents who have sons to educate cannot do bet- 
ter than to read what Mr. Corbin has to say before 
they choose an Alma Mater for them. It’s nearly 
as bad to have the wrong college mother as it is to 
have the wrong woman mother. Many a man has 
been a sort of abortion in life because he was made 
to study the classics when he should have been 
allowed to study dirt and engineering. 

Mr. Corbin’s book gives information that can- 
not be had from catalogues, or interested profess- 
ors, or even the graduates of these institutions, 
because the author’s views are without partisan- 


People and Problems: By Fabian Franklin 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 


Which College For the Boy: By John Corbin 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


On the Training of Parents: By Ernest Hamlin Abbot 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 


was approximately 58,000,000, which was more than 
half of the corn acreage of the whole country. ‘The 
cotton acreage is approximately 35,000,000 acres. 
Drainage and reclaiming the lowlands of the South 
would practically double the corn acreage of this 
section; or it would double the cotton area and leave 
nearly 20,000,000 acres for other crops in addition. 
The corn yield in the South is less than 25 bushels 
per acre. On reclaimed swamp land Southern boys 
are now growing 75, 100, 150 and even 200 busheis 
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By MRS. CORRA HARRIS 


Author of "The Recording Angel”, “Eve’s Second Husband’’, Etc. 


ship, and they are by standards acquired from a 
thorough knowledge of universities both in this 
country and in England. He is a courageous critic 
and does not hesitate to lay his hand upon the 
weak spot in a college system, or a defect in its 
details. This is illustrated by his comments upon 
Harvard, his own Alma Mater. He calls it a “Ger- 
manized” university, that is, one in pursuit of 
science, employing the scientific method in all 
studies and lacking, he claims, in the human spirit 
of kinship—his own idea being that colleges should 
feed the spirit of true democracy. To show Har- 
vard failure at this point he writes thus of Presi- 
dent Eliot: “Throughout his presidency Dr. Eliot 
has held aloof alike from graduate and professors, 
and his aims are all as cold as they are clear. In 
his public addresses he has praised the traditions 
of Harvard, historic and literary, and has pro- 
claimed high ideals of citizenship; but in pursuit 
of his one absorbing purpose he has dissipated the 
atmosphere of humanistic culture and sacrificed 
the spirit of manly democracy and efficiency. He 
has made Harvard the national leader in a genera- 
tion of vast progress in education. But the whole 
tendency of his regime has been to transform the 
college that once inspired, and was inspired by 
Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, Agassiz, 


‘and many other large souls of differing light, into 


a university of Germanized professors and stu- 
dents, each revolving in the narrow circle of the 
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‘single aim’. 


66 N she Training of Parents” is the title of an- 

other text-book for us. This is a new field 
of education for grown people to enter. Children 
have long been engaged in training their parents, 
and we all know that it is the most severe train- 
ing any of us ever get, but few of us have recog- 
nized the emergencies of the situation so keenly 
as does Ernest Hamlin Abbot in this little volume, 
where he calls attention to the little crooks and 
bare-footed turns in the average child’s disposi- 
tion. He belongs to the great teaching Abbot fam- 
ily of which Lyman Abbot is now the head, and he 
very naively recommends a book written by his 
grandfather a generation ago entitled, "Gentle 
Measures in the Management of tue Young.” True 
to the elder Abbot’s teachings his own book is 
simply a witty catalogue of the same gentle meas- 
ures for the same purpose, although he wisely in- 
cludes the rod where it becomes necessary to “re- 
lieve the child of itself’—an excellent description 
of a young tantrum. The book differs widely from 
those diabolical tracts dealing with the psychic 
vivisection of the young, and usually written by 
maiden women whose maternal instincts have 
been diverted into scientific channels. For Mr. 
Abbot’s wisdom is all human anc friendly to the 
children, and young parents will find no morbid 
information in it, but of apparent perversities in 
children, many explanations that are not only en- 
lightening, but comforting to those who have not 
seen their children outgrow the purely animal 
kinks with which the best of them are born. 


of corn to the acre. The chemical experts of the 
agricultural college of the University of Ohio, say 
that reclaimed swamp land in the Ohio Valley will 
yield a thousand crops of corn at the rate of 50 
bushels per acre without- exhausting the fertility of 
the soil. 

Reclaimed swamp lands in Mississippi grow a 
bale and a half of cotton per acre; the average cot- 
ton yield in the United States is half a bale. 

These two instances of what has been done on re- ’ 
claimed lowlands—not estimates of what can 
be done—indicate what it would mean to the 
South to have more than fifty million acres 
of such land added to her agricultural 
area. 

An estimated yield of $50 per acre is not 
high, considering wliat has been done. A 
bale and a half of cotton, at 15 cents per 
pound, would yield more than $100; a hun- 
dred bushels of corn, at 60 cents a bushel, 
would yield $60. 

Utilized for truck gardening, fruit cul- 
ture, intensive farming, etc., the yields would 
be far in excess of $50 per acre; and most 
of the land would be well adapted to this 
kind of cultivation. Tobacco grown on re- 
claimed land in Kentucky yields from 1,200- 
to 1,500 pounds per acre, nearly twice the 
average yield in the highlands. 

The great incentive to the drainage and 
cultivation of the swamps of the South has 
been the danger to health that neighboring 
swamps entailed. A national drainage work, 
done by the states in co-operation with the 
federal government, would remove this 


; Comparative map showing swamp and overflowed area east of the Rockies, and relati E Sate x 
= Sress will be held at Charleston at the same of total to the combined areas of Tlinois, Ohio and Indlana. There are about 3,000,000 The motto of the National Drainage Con- 
a . time.) swampy areas west of the Rockies. 


The Southern acreage in corn last year 


gress might well be "For the public health 
and the public wealth.” =, 
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I.—The Girl in the Garden 


HE Girl in the Garden had a basket on her 
arm and a big floppy hat perched on top of 
her curly head; she was going to cut roses. 
She sang a little song, too, all to herself; 

not because she was happy, oh, no!—she had never 
been happy that she could remember, but the sky was 
blue, the sun shining like a shower of gold, and this 
half of the garden was all her own—the Ogre never 
came on this side at all. 

Then there was always the hope that something 
would happen. Every morning when she first opened 
her eyes, she would say: "Maybe something will hap- 
pen today!” But nothing ever had. 

The Girl had so many roses to choose from that 
she grew critical and took quite a long time to fill her 
basket. She tried to make it as long as possible; she 
even went roundabout ways from one rose bush to an- 
other, and stopped every now and then to peep into a 
bird’s nest; and all the while she was singing in that 
monotonous, tuneful undertone as if she was afraid 
some one might hear her. 

She was reaching up for a great gorgeous red rose 
growing high above her head, when suddenly she 
stopped singing and stood with lips parted and eyes 
wide, listening. 

There was a new step going down the sidewalk be- 
yond the wall! 

All around the garden ran this wall, so high that 
The Girl could not see over it; but day after day she 
had listened to the steps going by, and she knew them 
every one by heart. There were so few that 
it had not been hard to learn them. 

This step was different from any of the 
others. It was firm, light, regular and 
quick, too. It must be young! 

Breathless, she ran to a bench and pulled 
it up to the wall, climbed upon it, and, 
standing on tip-toes, peeped over. Going 
down the street was a tall man, young and 
well set up. He had on a brown suit, a big 
slouch hat and a pair of brown boots that 
came up to his knees. 

The Girl gasped. Was something going 
to happen at last, after all these years? 
She watched him until he became a mere 

‘speck against the distant blue, then she 

slipped down and sat on the bench, think- 
. ing. The basket of roses lay at her feet, 

beautiful, dew-covered, but they were no 
longer the supreme objects in the universe. 

She sat still a long time, until she heard 
him coming back. She laughed softly to 
herself, and, stooping quickly, took three 
red roses from the basket and laid them on 
the top of the wall; then she crouched 
down and waited. 

The steps came on, stopped, and passed 
by slowly. She stood up and peeped over 
cautiously; he had the roses. Just then 
he glanced back and saw her, the pink dim- 

| ple in her chin just on a level with the top 
of the wall. 

“Oh!” she murmured, and dropped out 
of sight, suddenly. She sank down on 
the bench trembling, her heart beating so 
loud she was afraid he would hear it. 

There was a scraping noise followed 
by a thud, and The Young Man in the 
Boots stood right there in front of her, 
in her own garden. 

“Well?” he said, smiling at her. He 
held out his hat in his hand, and she 
thought him very good to look at. 

“Who invited you here?’ she demanded, 
with outward, icy dignity. 

“Why, you did. Didn’t you?’ He looked 
inquiringly from her to the roses in his 
hand and back again. 


He Swung Himself Unconcernedly 
to the Top of the Wall. 


Going Down the Street Was a Tall Man, Young and Well Set Up, 


HIS is a quaint little love story. It tells how The Girl in The 
Garden met The Young Man, who was a civil engineer and whe 
wore the Magic Boots. This meeting, by the way, took place while 
The Ogre slept. Just how The Girl and The Young Man came to 
A reading of 


love each other is delightfully related by the author. 
the story will convince you that real romance has not been crushed 
out of life—at least, not entirely. 


“Most certainly not!" she retorted. 

He flushed up uncomfortably. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. 
my only excuse.” 

With an embarrassed bow he was proceeding to 
climb back over the wall. 

The Girl in the Garden watched him with a terrible 
fear in her wide grey eyes. He was really going! 

“Don’t you—don’t you find them rather warm when 
the weather is like this?’ she ventured in a very 
changed, timid voice. 

The Young Man paused in his ascent and 
looked back somewhat startled. 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite understand—” 
he began. 

“The boots," she explained, 
“aren’t they too warm? Why do 
you wear them?’ 

“Oh, it would take mea 
long time, a very long C= s 
time to explain to you al = 
why I wear boots.” And anal 


“My loneliness is 


E sce tun? ac 


By EDITH TATUM 


by WILBUR Gos BEU Rye 


he swung himself unconcernedly to the top of the 
wall. The Girl clasped her hands eagerly. 

“I should so much like to know why!” she ex- 
claimed. 

He looked down at her doubtfully. 
vitation?” he demanded. 

The Girl in the Garden pulled at the roses on the 
vine over her head and said nothing. The floppy hat 
had fallen off and a sunbeam was playing hide-and- 
seek in her pretty hair; the big wide sleeve of her 
blue gown fell away from her raised arm, leaving its 
smooth round whiteness visible. 

“Well, am I invited or not?’ The Young Man re- 
peated, 

“Oh, just as you choose!” The Girl answered, de- 
murely, and a trifle indifferently. 

He laughed at that, and in an instant was at her 
side again. 

“Now, wait!” cried The Girl, hurriedly, and away 
she sped out of the rose-garden, across the’ 
lawn and disappeared around the corner of 
the old stone house; but he scarcely had 

time to wonder about it, before she was 
back again, rosy and panting. 

“Its all right," she breathed. 
fast asleep.” 

£ *He’—who?”’ 

“The Ogre—my great-uncle, you know.” 

“Yes?” commented The Young Man, en- 
couragingly. 

“T call him The Ogre because he is so— 
so queer,” she explained. “I have lived 
here with him all my life, or at least ever 
since I can remember, and we never have 
been anywhere and no one ever comes.” 

‘Don’t you get very lonely?’ asked The 
Young Man, sympathetically. 

“Not in summer, for I have my garden; 
but winter is dreadful.” 

“Tt is so nice to have some one to talk 
to,” she went on, leaning back with a sigh 

of contentment, “some one who is young, I 
mean. Do you not love to be young? I do. 
It is the only real pleasure I have.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?’ he inquired, very 
gravely. 

“Worse, oh, much worse,” she answered 
with a little laugh. “But we are forgetting 
about the boots.” 

“The boots?” 
blankly. 

“Why, yes; you know that was wiley you 
came—to tell me about them. I am so inter- 
ested in—er—boots !” 

“I am afraid it is rather uninteresting,” 
The Young Man remarked diffidently. 

“That shows how little you understand,” 
cried The Girl scornfully. “You don’t know 
what bliss it is to listen to some one else be- 
sides The Ogre and myself.” 

“Well, then, to begin with, I am a civil en- 
gineer, Royal Wilner by name.” Here he 
paused and looked at her inquiringly. “Which 
reminds me that you have not told me your 
rame yet.” 

“My name has nothing whatever to do 
with the boots,” she interposed severely. 

“Please tell me!” he pleaded. 

She eyed him critically. The thin, dark 
face, the somber eyes, though there was 4 
whimsical expression in them now. 

“Well.” she vouchsafed, “when I am in the 
house I am Alicia Hartrath.” 

“Who are you when you are out here?” 

“Nobody—just a girl.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, as I was relating, I am 
a civil engineer, and I came to survey the 
railroad that is going to be built through 
here—” (Concluded on Page 21) 
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In Which the Missing Wineglass Bobs Up To Baffle a Detective 


RANK COLEMAN is a physician and amateur detective. 

He is a friend of the Waltons, on whose property there is a 
sheet of water known as Bottomless Lake. Walton is a 
writer of problem novels and plays. His wife was an actress. 
Out riding in his auto, Dr. Coleman meets Walton, who ap- 
pears agitated. He explains to the physician that his wife 
has disappeared. He fears she has run away with Jack Ed- 
wards, an old sweetheart. Detective Williams has been en- 
gaged by Walton to investigate his wife’s disappearance. Walton asks 
Coleman to take a hand in unraveling the mystery. Miss Dean, Mrs. 
Walton’s maid (who did typewriting for Walton), is questioned by Dr. 
Coleman. She says Edwards was in the house just before Mrs, Walton 
disappeared. Miss Dean was called in to find Mrs. Walton writhing on 
the floor apparently in convulsions. Edwards sends her off to get a pre- 
scription filled. When she returns, Edwards and Mrs. Walton are gone. 
She failed to save the ‘“‘prescription’’, which Edwards wrote and which 
merely called for ‘‘aqua pura” (pure water). Coleman reminds her that 
this seems rather strange, and he intimates that she might have difficulty 
in convincing some persons that she had ever been away from the house. 
Miss Dean turns pale and a haunting look of fear comes into her eyes. 


II—(Concluded)—Footprints Are Found 


66 T—it never occurred to me that anyone would 
doubt my story," she faltered, leaning weakly 
against her chair. 

“Nor do I, Madam,’ I hastened to assure 
her, "but, in matters of this kind, it is well to remem- 
ber that everybody is assumed to be guilty until they 
can prove themselves innocent. I am sorry to have 
had to subject you to this trying ordeal, and I thank 
you very much for the information you have given 
me. It has been interesting—most interesting. I 
will not detain you longer.” 

With a look not quite so assured as that she had 
had when she came in, Miss Dean bowed to us both 
and retired. 

“You sure gave her a grilling examination,” re- 
marked Williams as the door closed, “but you were 
wasting good time. Mrs. Walton is now half-way 
across the continent. with Edwards, and this young 
lady was as badly fooled as any of them.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right. I am open to con- 
viction, not having formed an opinion of any kind 
so far. In fact, I am an ideal juryman; so suppose 
you give me your reasons just as you would to a 
jury.” 

“All right; in the first place, there is the letter.” 

“Mrs. Walton never wrote it.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Well, for several reasons; among 


had intended to go with Edwards, 
she would have done so openly; nor 
would she have esteemed it a crime 
to do so. Again, she would never 
have typed that letter, when she had 
no reason to conceal her handwrit- 
ing ; furthermore, if she had used the 
machine, she would have taken the 
time to write correctly. No, that let- 
ter was never her production.” 

“Then, you think Edwards wrote 
Ier” 

“Perhaps that is the safest assump- 
tion for the present.” 

“At any rate, Mrs. Walton went 
away with him.” 

“She is certainly not here now,” í 
admitted non-commitally. “But why 
are you so sure she went with Ed- 
wards?” 

“I tracked them both down to the 
place near the road where his auto- 
mobile was in hiding. You may re- 
member that Tuesday night was the 
first night of the present cold spell. 
The afternoon had been rainy and it 
gradually grew colder toward eyen- 
ing. By twelve that night it was 
freezing. Edwards and Mrs. Wal- 
ton must have left this house some- 
time after seven in the afternoon, 
and, at that time, the ground was 
soft and impressionable ; consequent- 
ly their foot tracks were marked at 
each step. The freeze coming on top 
of this simply ‘set’ these marks as 
if they were made on soft plaster of 
Paris." 

“You are sure that these foot- 
prints were of Edwards and Mrs. 
Walton?" 

“Yes; I borrowed a pair of her 
shoes from Mr. Walton and carefully 
measured them to the tracks; then, 
on the pretext that I was a friend 
of Edwards, I obtained access to his 
room and got these.” Here he took 
from a paper parcel a pair of shoes. 
“T measured these also to the tracks 
and they fit perfectly.” 

“Good enough. Anything else?" 

“Yes; I found this in the woods 
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just beside the track of the automobile wheels.” He 
handed me a handkerchief on which were Mrs. Wal- 
tons initials. As I took the dainty little cambric 
thing in my hand, there was wafted a gentle per- 
fume, which I knew to be the missing one’s favorite. 

“As evidence, this is unimportant. Anyone might 
have taken that to where you found it. Now, tell 
me something about those empty wineglasses. Did 
you examine them?" 

“Nothing to that. I tasted the wine in the bottom 
of both of them. It was sherry—and mighty good 
at that.” 

“Have they been disturbed?” 

“No; they are just as they were left.” 

“T guess I will look at them presently.” I yawned 
sleepily. “What are you going to do tomorrow 
afternoon?” I asked of Williams. 

“I don’t know—why ?” 

“T thought of suggesting an automobile ride with 
a mighty pretty girl,” I answered carelessly. 

“Sounds pretty good; but I haven't got either the 
automobile or the girl.” 

“TI lend you the former and introduce you to the 
latter.” 

“And who’s the girl—and what's the game?" 

“Her name is Gussie Bates. When not out riding 
with some very attractive young man like yourself, 
she is at ‘Central’ in M—.” 

“Oh, I s-e-e—you want me to—” 

“Exactly. Young women of Gussie’s disposition 
are rather apt to hear things other than the de- 
sired numbers.” 

“And you want me to find out—” 

“Anything that you can. Let’s go into the next 
room and have a look at these wineglasses.” 


“Pardon Me for Bothering You Again,” Isaid . . . ” 


III The Missing Wineglass 

E passed from the library, which, or- 

dinarily, was used by Walton as a 
writing room, directly into the living room. 
This, in turn, opened into the dining room. 
It was in the living room that Mrs. Walton and Ed- 
wards had been sitting when they drank the wine, 
and, as soon as I entered, my eyes fell on the empty 
glasses on a waiter on a small table near the center 
of the room. I walked over to the table, took up 
the glasses, smelled them both, then passed on into 
the dining room. Oy the sideboard there were sev- 
eral more glasses. I counted them. I had heard 
Mr. Walton and Miss Dean talking in a front room. 
Walking to the door, I called her. 

“Pardon my bothering you again,” I said, “but, 
Miss Dean, do you happen to know how many wine- 
glasses there wete on the sideboard on Tuesday 
afternoon ?”’ 

"An even dozen.” 

“You are sure of this?" 

“Perfectly.” 

Mr. Walton, who 1 am sure was listening, joined 
us at that moment, and I intercepted a swift glance 
which he cast at Miss Dean. In that look, I thought 
I saw gratification—and something else, 

“Thank you. There are only nine there now, and 
the two on that table would make eleven. We must 
look for the missing wineglass.” : 

The windows of the living room opened out on 
the lawn. I walked over to the side of the room, 
flung one of the windows open and looked out. The 
broad stream of light flooded the immediate sur- 
roundings, and not ten feet away, ran the thick 
hedge which bordered the driveway. Williams 
watched my movements in gloomy silence. I cast 
a sidelong glance at Walton and Miss Dean. On 
their faces I could only read gratification. What 
then did they expect me to find? 

Reasoning that a missile thrown from either of 
these windows would be caught by 
the high hedge and fall to the ground, 
I turned and asked for a lantern. It 
was barely possible that if the wine- 
glass was out there, I might find it 
even without the aid of daylight. 

“T have my ‘searchlight’. lantern 
here,” said Williams, speaking for 
the first time, “I’ll step into the other 
room and get it.” 

The finding of the wineglass was 
ridiculously easy. Williams’ lantern 
shed a beam of great power and con- 
centration, and I had not been five 
minutes searching along the hedge, 
before the light reflected from the 
crystal sides of this fine piece of cut- 
glass, showed me where the missing 
wineglass lay. I picked it up quickly 
and held it to my nose. Around it, 
still, hung the heavy odor of peach 
kernels. I slipped it into my over- 
coat pocket and continued the search. 
I was sure that neither Walton nor 
Miss Dean had seen me, as I had 
turned the light away so that it 
would shine in their eyes and not on 
the wineglass immediately I found 
it. I was thus left in the dark, and 
my movements could hardly *have 
been seen. Of Williams, I was not 
sure; but I had no motive in hiding 
from him this discovery. 

After a sufäciently prolonged 
search, I announced that I would 
try again in the morning. It was 
nearly ten o’clock, and though Wal- 
ton insisted hospitably upon my 
spending the night with him, on the 
pretext that I must see my patient 
again before retiring, I had my auto 
brought around to return to M—. I 
promised to be at Lake House again 
next morning early. Williams, too, 
decided that he must go back to M— 
for the night, and gladly accepted a 
seat in my machine. 

When we had left the grounds well 
behind us and were speeding along 
the Bottomless Lake road, he 
emerged from his silence. 

“What did you hide that wineglass 
from them for?" he asked. 

“So you saw it, eh? Well, we are 
running this case now, not Walton 
and Miss Dean. I'll tell them about 


“There You Have It,” I Said. ‘This Wineglass Contained Cyanide of Potassium” 


it later—if I deem it advisable. 
the wineglass under his nose. 

“Prussic acid!" he exclaimed. 

“Yes, or one of its salts; but we can tell that positively 
aS soon as we reach M—.” 

The drug stores were all closed by the time we got into 
town, but one druggist, very obligingly, opened his store 
at my request, and supplied my wants. From him I pro- 
cured a few ounces of chloride of iron, some hydrochloric 
acid, a piece of litmus paper, and a small quantity of 
caustic potash. Besides these necessities for the chemical 
test I was about to make, I made a number of other pur- 
chases, the use of which will later be demonstrated; and 
With these in hand, I went to my room. 

“The test, which I will make, is very simple, but it 


Smell that!’ I stuck 


Shows the presence of hydrocyanic, or prussic acid, as it | 


is commonly called, in a dilution of 1 :50,000.,” I said to 
Williams once we were in my room. “If this should fail, 
there is a still more delicate, as well as more troublesome 
one, in which yellow ammonium sulphide is used. This 
will show either the acid or the cyanides in a dilution of 
1 : 4,000,000., however, I imagine that the first will be all 
that is necessary.” 

Taking the wineglass from my pocket, I examined it 
closely. In the bottom was a small amount of a white 
deliquescent substance, which emitted the odor of bitter 
almonds. I added a small amount of water and tested it 
with the litmus paper. The solution was alkaline, there- 
fore, I would not have to use the caustic potash. I added 
a few drops of the chloride of iron. Turning to Williams, 
I said, “If this is hydrocyanie acid, or one of the cyanides, 
when I add the hydrochloric acid you should see a very 
pretty color scheme. Watch. it.” 

As soon as I had acidified the solution there was a pre- 
cipitation of prussian blue. “There you have it," I said, 
“this wineglass certainly contained cyanide of potassium, 
and I suspect that the convulsions which Mrs. Walton had 
were far more real than her alleged letter would indicate.” 

“If Edwards poisoned her, it ought to be comparatively 
easy for us to find where he got the cyanide of potash,” 
Said Williams. 

“Even if we did find°that out, it would not be particu- 


larly valuable evidence,” I answered, thoughtfully, “for, 


as you doubtless are aware; Edwards is an expert pho- 
tographer, and cyanide of potash is used extensively in 
photography. He could easily explain his purchase of this 
poison. We would spend our time much more advantage- 
ously in proving that Mrs. Walton received this poison.” 
“Well, it don’t seem possible that she could have taken 
it and then walked to Edwards’ automobile. Besides, she 
Was seen, apparently perfectly well, shortly after the time 
She had drank the wine with him.” 
“Williams,” I said impressively, “if Mrs. Walton drank 
out of this wineglass, she never got into Edwards’ auto; 
hor will she ever get into another. Either this wineglass 
is a hoax or Mrs. Walton is dead.” 
“Then where is her body, and who was the woman in 
the auto, and how do you account for those footprints?” 
“My dear fellow, I don’t know; but I hope to be able to 
give you answers to all of these questions very shortly. 
By the way, did it strike you that Walton and Miss Dean 
Were very anxious for me to find that wineglass?” 


“They did seem disappointed when you gave up the 
search.” 

“Well, we will see if they will find it for me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply, that I am going back out there tonight to re- 
place this wineglass where I got it and I am going to ask 
you to lend me your lantern until tomorrow morning.” 

“Certainly. You prefer to go alone, eh?” 

“Yes. I want to do a lot of thinking on the way out.” 

“All right; I guess III go home and go to bed,” said 
Williams, somewhat huffily. 

“At what time can you meet me in the morning?” 

“Any time you say.” 

“Well, suppose you make it eight o’clock, here. We can 
breakfast together and outline the day’s program.” 


I made a record trip out to the Bottomless Lake, or per- 
haps I should say to within a quarter of a mile of that 
place; for when I had gotten that near to the Walton home, 
I thought it wise to run my machine into a little side road 
and make the rest of my way on foot. In one hand I car- 
ried an ordinary instrument bag, in the other, Williams’ 
lantern. I set off at a pretty brisk pace until I reached the 
gate which marked the entrance to the Lake House 
grounds; but once inside, I moderated my pace materially, 
and proceeded up the driveway at a very cautious gait. My 
first precaution was to take the wineglass, which I had 
carefully washed, to the exact spot from which I had 
gotten it and replace it. This done, I returned to the drive- 
way and began my search for the tracks upon which Wil- 
liams had dwelt so largely. Without any difficulty, I found 
them, and with the aid of the searchlight, it was a matter 
of no trouble whatever to trace them back down the drive- 
way to Bottomless Lake, thence on out through the gate 
to the highway. 

Once outside the grounds, the tracks became fainter; 
still, with ordinary care, it was possible to continue the 
trail until it turned into a small wagon road which branched 
from the main thoroughfare about two hundred yards be- 
low the gate. Here the impressions on the softer ground 
again became distinct; and here, also, for the first time, ! 
came on the marks made by the wheels of an auto. I fol- 
lowed the footprints and the auto tracks for a distance of 
perhaps fifty feet to a spot where this road turned suddenly 
to the left, almost paralleling the turnpike. Just around 
this corner, the machine had evidently stopped, and at 
this point the footprints terminated. 

In following the trail down from the house to the place 
where it stopped, I had not paused for an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the individual foot-marks, as I had deter- 
mined to retrace my steps and make a more minute exam- 
ination later. As it was, however, I was struck with sey- 
eral peculiarities as I came along. In the first place, I 
observed that the same man who had accompanied the 
woman to the automobile, had first walked down to the 
edge of the lake, and back again to the house. In the 
second, I noticed that the woman had walked in front of 
the man on their trip to the auto. This might have been 
natural enough within the grounds, if the man had been 
unfamiliar with the locality (which was not the case), 
but, after the small wagon road was reached, the most 
ordinary politeness would have suggested his either walk- 
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ing beside her and guiding her, or taking the lead 
himself. You might ask how it was possible for me 
to tell which one walked in front, and which behind. 
The answer is easy. I simply observed which foot- 
print overlapped the other. The overlapping one 
would be the one behind; and, throughout, this was 
the man’s. A third circumstance that attracted my 
attention was the fact that, for the greater part of 
the distance to the automobile tracks, the man seemed 
to have walked on the front part of his foot, the heel 
marks being very faint or absent entirely. This 
peculiarity was not at all noticeable in the tracks to 
and from the lake. 

Still another matter which I noted with interest, 
was the fact that at intervals of perhaps one hundred 
yards, the man seemed to have stopped and rested; 
for here his feet were parallel and both heel prints 
well marked: At such points, the woman, apparently 
did not always pause, for, while, occasionally, her 
feet would be found paralleled, more often, one mark 
was in front of the other; as- it most naturally would 
have been if she had continued her walk during her 
companion’s rest. 

“T wonder why they came down the driveway, 
instead of taking the front walk. They, seemingly, 
did not mind leaving a very broad trail. Could they 
have done so purpose 
ly?” I said to myself, 
as I stood for a few mo- 
ments in reflection. It 
was possible that they 
had selected. the back 
way out to avoid being 
seen ; but, if it were true 
that both of the serv- 
ants were missing at 
the time of this mysteri- 
ous abduction why was 
this precaution neces- 
sary? For many rea- 
sons, the front walk 
would have been infin- 
itely preferable. Being 
of cement, it was hard 
and comparatively dry, 
even in such wet weath- 
er as that of Tuesday 
night. It led directly 
down, by a series of ter- 
races, from the front 
porch to the highway, 
and would have been the 
most natural to use, vn- 
less, aS was not the case, 
the auto had been run 
up under the porte- 
cochere at the side of 
the house. But, more of 
this later. 

Having gone over 
these matters in my 
mind for sometime, I 
now resumed my work. 
My first thought was to 
exclude the possibility 
of this means of exit 
having been used, and 
with this idea in view, I walked up the main road to 
the gate which marked the exit from-the cement 
walk I have alluded to. Here, ciose beside the gate, 
I found marks of an auto tire also. This was cer- 
tainly disconcerting. Between the termination of 
the cement walk and the marks of the automobile, 
was a small space of hard dirt, but not too hard to 
bear a faint imprint of a shoe. ‘ 

On my hands and knees, with the light focussed 
on the ground, I searched this årea ; nor was my dili- 
gence. unrewarded; for, near the place where tae 
auto steps would have been, I found two foot tracks 
—one a man’s, the other, a woman’s. A long step 
from the edge of the walk, would have reached this 
point; a second, would have placed them on the step 
of the auto. On these footprints I bestowed my most 
earnest attention. The man’s was of the same size 
and general characteristics of the one on the drive- 
way—with a minor, though, I thought, most impor- 
tant exception. The woman’s differed both in size 
and in the shape of the shoe heel from the one I had 
recently inspected. Here, then, was a most inter- 
esting complication. 

I did not, however, spend any unnecessary time 
trying to figure this last discovery out. I had other 
work to do. Retracing my steps up the road, I en- 
tered the Lake House grounds by way of the drive- 
way, for the second time, and made my way directly 
to the edge of Bottomless Lake. Here I took up the 
tracks of the man who had come down from the 
house alone. Along the water’s edge, these tracks 
were numerous, and were all made by the same 
person. 

At first, I could not make anything out of them but 
an aimless wandering up and down over a limited 
area; then it occurred to me to follow a single lead 
at a time, and this course led to a discovery so preg- 
nant of dread possibilities, that I turned as cold in- 


wardly, as I already was outwardly. At the termi- 
nation of the very first trail that I followed to the 
water’s edge, I found the undoubted imprint of a 
dress suit case—evidently the one which Walton had 
missed. Here where the ugly waters of the lake had 
licked the dark, black shore, before the coming of 
the freeze that same night, this suit case had rested. 
Why was it here, and what had it contained? From 
this point of divergence, short trails led off in ail 
directions, like the spokes from the hub of a wheel. 
Following one of them to its end, I found a hole 
from which a stone had evidently been taken. A 
similar discovery followed at the end of each sepa- 
rate trail. But why the stones? I could think of 
but one solution. ‘The dress suit case was to be 
filled with stones, and sunk in the lake. “What pos- 
sible object could have been accomplished by this?" 
I wondered aloud. Then the horrible and well-nigh 
inevitable answer forced itself upon me. "Nothing 
—unless the case was attached to something else 
which it was necessary to hide in the bottom of the 
lake!” 

Could it be, then, that this rock-ladened anchor 
had been made fast to the body of Mrs. Walton, and 
that. under those terrible, mocking waters, now 
doubly shielded by a coat of ice, lay the secret of 


Then the Horrible and Well-Nigh Inevitabie Answer Forced Itself Upon Me 


her strange disappearance? God forbid! Here, 
again, I was met by a strange conflict of evidence: 
for, certainly Mrs. Walton could not be in the lake, 
if she had gone off in the automobile; and if she did 
not go in the automobile, who did? Surely those 
were woman’s footprints on the driveway; and, if 
those were her’s, whose was the foot that made the 
track at the front gate? Really, this was getting to 
be a most interesting case. 

“Well, the answer to these questions must come 
later; for the present—” 

Selecting one of the best marked of the footprints, 
I opened my handbag. which I had been carrying all. 
the time, and squatting down, I took therefrom a 
Thermos bottle containing a quart of hot water, a 
small package of plaster of Paris, and another of 
powdered alum. I poured the plaster into a small 
tin pail, which came from the same receptacle, then 
the powdered alum, and last, the hot water in suf- 
ficient quantity to make a pasty solution. With this. 
I filled the track. I had not very long to wait before 
I had a perfect plaster cast of the man’s shoe, the 
powdered alum having materially hastened the hard- 
ening process. Taking this carefully out, I wrapped 
it tenderly in cotton, and placed it in my satchel, 
along with the Thermos bottle, and the remains of 
the plaster and alum that were left. 

A few minutes later, I was speeding homeward at 
a rate which exceeded the legal limit by a very large 
margin; but who was there to see? 


IV—A Zoologic Note, and Quadrupedals 


ILLIAMS, always prompt to keep an engage- 
ment, arrived at my boarding place the next 
morning sharp on the stroke of eight. I had tumbled 
into bed at 3 a. m., tired out, cold and hungry; and 
for three mortal hours, had tossed around unable to 
get to sleep; superfluous to remark, to those who 
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know me, I was sleeping soundly when Williams ar- 
rived. However, on being informed of his presence, 
I jumped hastily out of bed and soon made my ap- 
pearance at the breakfast table. The other boarders 
had long since finished their meal, and we had the 
table to ourselves. 

“Well, did you fird out anything new?’ asked Wil- 
liams as soon as the servant had laid our breakfast 
before us and disappeared. 

“What did you make of those footprints?’ I asked, 
ignoring his question. “Why do you suppose the 
woman walked in front of the man?’ 

“How do you know that she did?’ 

I explained my reasons, which, having been given 
to the reader already, need not be repeated here. 

“That certainly sounds logical,” commented Wil- 
liams, thoughtfully. “Might it not be that she offered 
some resistance, and Edwards made her walk in 
front of him, either holding her arms behind her or 
threatening her with a weapon of some kind?” 

“Hardly ; for they were seen afterwards by several 
people, according to your own statement, and appar- 
ently, she made no effort to escape, accompanying 
him with seeming willingness.” 

“Well, how do you explain it?" 

“Have you Mrs. Walton’s pair of shoes which you 

used to compare with 
these footprints?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Well, after we finish 
breakfast, I will try and 
demonstrate a possible 
way in which these foot- 
prints may have been 
made, without Mrs. Wal- 
ton’s having accompa- 
nied the man who made 
those tracks.” 

“You say, ‘the man 
who made those tracks.’ 
Are you not sure that 
Edwards made them?" 

“I am perfectly cer- 
tain he did not.” 

“Then, who did?” 

“Walton!” 

“Walton! Then you 
think he is a party to 

` her abduction?’ 

“Did you notice that 
the same man who ap- 
parently accompanied 
Mrs. Walton to the auto- 
mobile, first made a trip 
to the lake and back to 
the house?" 

“I saw the tracks, but 
did not attach any pecu- 
liar importance to them. 
If the other ones, which 
indicated so plainly to 
my mind that she had 
gone with Edwards, had 
not been there, I might 
have given them closer 
attention. What did you 
make of them?" 

Here I detailed all I had found, and much that 
I had surmised, concerning the probable use of 
the dress suit case, as well as the meaning of the 
poison in the wineglass. 

“Oh, I begin to see it now,” commented Wil- 
liams slowly. “If Walton had poisoned his wife 
himself, and thrown her body in the lake, her. dis- 
appearance, and his tracks (you say. that you are 
sure that they are his), leading to that spot would 
inevitably have drawn suspicion on him; so he would 
naturally have hit on some scheme to divert atten- 
tion to Edwards; but who made the woman’s tracks? 
I have it! Miss Dean!” 

“Not so fast. Somebody went with Edwards. Who 
was that?" 

“That’s so ;" and, brightening up; "why would not 
the same reasoning apply to Edwards? If he killed 
Mrs. Walton, would he not have made the attempt 
to throw us off? Suppose he had a woman with. him 
in the auto when he went to the house, if he had 
poisoned Mrs. Walton and sent the servants. away, 
she could have come in through the front way, put 
on Mrs. Walton’s shoes—the woman in the auto was 
of her size—waited until Edwards had taken the 
body down to the lake and returned, and then, with 
him, walked down the driveway. Nobody saw her 
face, and we have merely assumed that Edwards’ 
companion was Mrs. Walton.” 


“Your reasoning is excellent,” I said, reflectively, 
“and it may prove to be correct; still it leaves a good 
deal to be explained. In the first place, if we grant 
that Edwards did poison Mrs. Walton, does it seem 
plausible to suppose that he would have thrown the 
wineglass out of the window where it must inevi- 
tably be found? If he placed the body in Bottomless 
Lake, why not the glass also? On the other hand, in 
addition to the reasons you have already advanced 
in support of your theory, I should mention the fact 
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that an auto did drive up to the front gate, and that at that point, I found 
footprints of a man and a woman.” 

“That explains it!" exclaimed Williams, triumphantly, “the footprints 
were Edwards’ and his female companion’s. All we have got to do now 
is to drag the lake for Mrs. Walton’s body, and find out who went away 
with Edwards. It’s dead easy!" 

“I am glad you look at it in that light,” I said cooly. “I think, with 
you, that the footprints I saw were Edwards’ and his female companion’s; Ñ 
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but it so happens, that they were coming out; according to your theory, ms / \ 
they ought to have been going in.” 4 \ 
“Going in, might they not have jumped from the step of the auto to the ity: eek 
cement walk, without having to touch the ground?” f ! 
“A man might, but I question whether a woman could. However, your 
Suggestion as to dragging the lake is eminently practical. It should be ° 
done by all means; but, as I have already said, I do not think that the foot- Any Time 
prints on the driveway were Edwards’; also I have promised to try and 
prove that the woman's tracks were not necessarily made by a woman.” oD 
"Not made by a woman? I don’t understand you.” ay 
“Williams,” I said slowly, “did you ever read Harry Lorrequer?” 
“No; I don’t have time to keep up with all the new books—there are so 
many of them these days.” Po st 
“Quite true,” I answered gravely, “but Charles Lever, though modern, 
is hardly what you might call a ‘new’ writer. You’d enjoy his works im- 
mensely.” e 
"I suppose so," said Williams, without great enthusiasm, "but I dont oas 1e§8 
see just what connection his books have with this case.” 
“You would, though, if you had only read Harry Lorrequer. There's 
a fellow in there by the name of Tom O'Flaherty. He was a great rogue, with cream and sugar or 
and always up to some trick. Once, when his command was campaigning, : 
they ran out of meat, and as strict orders had been given against foraging, - fruits are wholesome and 
the men had to steal with the greatest discretion; and it was this same please the palate. 
Tom whose fertile brain conceived the idea of rigging out a cow in- Hessian 
boots and bringing it into camp.” Crisp bits of Indian 
“What the devil did he do that for?” 
“So that the animal could not be traced to his tent by its hoof marks, Corn—cooked and toasted 
of course.” EE : to an appetizing brown. 
“Well, that certainly was a mighty bright idea, but, as we are not stea!- 
ing cows, I don’t just see how this applies to our case.” è 
“Only that, if you can make two men in Hessian boots out of the four Ready to serve direct 
legs of a cow, why can’t you make a man and a woman out of the two feet from the package. 
and two hands of a man?” ` 
“What do you mean?” Pins rage see 
“Get Mrs. Walton’s shoes and I will show you. How’s the weather this ) tság 17, y 
morning? Moderated considerably, has it not?” \il f z 
“Yes, its quite warm, but—” / 
"Ground soft enough to make tracks in?" : Bee 
“Yes, almost slushy.” oF 
“Good! Trot out the shoes and we'll get to work at once.” 
“TIl have to step down the streets a couple of blocks for them. I left 
them at Moore’s.” 
“All right; I'll glance over the paper while you are gone—hayve you seen 
it yet?’ But he was already on his way to the door. 
I glanced first over the sporting page, then took a hasty look at the local 
items, finally winding up by a. rapid inspection of the foreign news—‘'he 
Carlton News considered anything not originating in Carlton as foreign— 
and that was the paper I had before me. Running my eye up and down 
the columns without interest, I happened on a squib in an obscure corner 
which attracted my attention immediately. I read it over carefully, and 
sat back waiting for Williams; nor had I long to wait. 
“Listen to this,” I said, as soon as Williams entered the door. 
“‘New York, Jan. 12—(Special.)—John Howard, Edwards, the 
noted authority on wild bird and animal photography, left here today A Minn. woman writes: 
bound for Central Africa. He will be away for two years in the pursuit +“ f 
of his professional work. His articles and original photographs will I use P ost Toasties because 
appear exclusively in Millard’s Magazine, and, it is said, he will receive they are liked by all the family, 
a record price for his work.’ making a convenient food to serve 


“That doesn’t look as if he took any woman with him; for, of he bad, on any occasion. 
the paper would certainly have commented on it.” "T use it for a breakfast food; 
“Tt does look that way,” answered Williams, musingly “Kinder knocks then again with canned fruit or 
my theory in the head, doesn’t it?" preserves, as a most delicious 


“Apparently so; but let’s go into the back yard and try out my quad- 
rupedal abilities, I see you have the necessary equipment for my front feet.” 
(To Be Continued) 


dessert for dinner or supper—each 
one desiring more. 

(3 . . 

‘My experience is, all who 
taste want more.” 


The Woods in Spring Post 


By ESTHER FOY JENKINS 
Oh, the woods of Carolina in the soft, warm days of Spring, T ti 
When the hills and dales re-echo with the songs the wild birds sing! O as 1e8 


Fancy weaves a soft spell o’er me of each well remembered scene, 

Of the meadows, daisy-sprinkled, of the woodland, cool and green. F r si 
The Memory Lingers 

Here, a branch of snowy dogwood waving like a flag of truce; 

There, the swaying grapevine festoons, hanging from the oak and spruce; 

And the jessamine, oh, the jessamine with its shining, waxen leaf, 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


And the tiny yellow goblet filled with sweets beyond belief. Battle Creek, Mich., U. $. A. 
There, a gleam of shining water where the pool lies cool and bright, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Bearing on its quiet bosom water lilies, gold and white; Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
Round its edge the tall bulrushes stand like elfin guardians grim, 

Neighboured by the blue flag lilies, and the foxglove, tall and prim, ae ý 
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O’er the ground in wild disorder, dainty ferns and violets spread ; \ i 
Like a fairy, floral carpet, far too sweet for mortal tread: 
There, the locust, plum and haw tree, “traveler’s joy” of beauty rare, ; i 


Mingle all their sweets together in the perfume-laden air. eS 


Talk of Ceylon’s spicy breezes, talk of Araby the blest, 
Where the langrous air is heavy with the spirit of unrest; 
But far daintier and purer are the scents and odors rare 
In the woods of Carolina, when the Spring is in the air! 
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HE had been christened Theodora—a boyish 
name which was music to her ears. For she 
had always longed to be a boy, and, in conse- 
quence, regarded her petticoats with an emo- 

tion closely resembling aversion. They were pretty 
petticoats, for Mother Dear made them with her own 
fingers, and Mother Dear was a very dainty person 
and a very loving one. Big Father said that Mother 
Dear sewed with her heart—when the garment was 
intended for Theodora. "Theodora herself thought 
that speech merely one of Big Fathers jokes, for any- 
body could see that Mother Dear sewed with her fin- 
gers and by the aid of a certain sweet gold thimble ; 
nevertheless, the little girl realized vaguely that 
much time and toil and thought were spent upon her 
frocks, and she was sorry and rather ashamed that 
she did not like them better. But when one has been 
born with the heart of a boy, what is one to do? Alas! 
Theodora did not grace girlhood nor girlhood’s fluffy 
garb! 

However, she did not confess her thwarted longing 
to Mother Dear, though it would have explained so 
many of her shortcomings; her indifference to the 
delicate frocks, her detestation of the gentle art of 
needlework, her unseemly tendency to romp, her pas- 
sion for the companionship of Robin Gray. For Theo- 
dora knew that such a confession would grieve 
Mother Dear, who had probably asked the Angel of 
Babyland for a daughter and would therefore hold 
herself responsible for the sad mistake. 

“Mother Dear didn’t know how I would feel,” ar- 
gued Theodora with her boyish sense of 
justice, “so she mustn’t be punished.” 

But since the weight of her woe was too 
heavy for her own slender shoulders, The- 
odora made a confidant of Robin Gray, a 
small lad who lived next door to her and 
led her into much innocent mischief. 

“Robin,” said the girl solemnly, “I’ve 
got to tell you a secret. I’ve always — 
always—wanted to be a Boy!” 

Robin, who had awaited her revelation 
in tense expectancy, relaxed his attitude 
of interest with abused alacrity. 

“Pooh! So does every girl. I thought 
you were going to tell me a secret!" he re- 
plied in the tone of accusation which he 
would have used had she cheated at mar- 
bles. 

She hung her head, crestfallen; Robin, 
her refuge from feminine standards and 
judgments, had failed her. He had not 
understood. She resolved to try again. 

“But J mean it!" she insisted, uncon- 
sciously betraying the rest of her sex by 
her emphasis. 

Robin favored her with a long, shrewd 
gaze: "I reckon you do," he admitted ,at 
last. 

“Well,” she pleaded, “what can I do 
about it?” 

“Do about it? Why—nothing !” 

“Nothing? Oh, Robin, Robin, must I be 
a girl forever and ever? Must I wear ruf- 
fles and sashes till I die? Must I grow up 
and be a lady, and have a husband and a 
little girl—and sew for ’em—like poor 
Mother Dear?’ And here Theodora’s 
plaint rose to a tragic wail. 

Robin looked distressed. He began to 
see the situation in its true light, and that 
was not a rosy light at all. 

“Your mother doesn’t seem to mind,” he 
ventured, with the impulse to console. 

“No,” sighed Theodora, “but she’s dif- 
ferent from me.” 

Robin suddenly threw himself flat on 
the ground; it was a movement of defeat. 
“Too much fer me!” he grunted, moodily. 

Theodora sat down beside him, a de- 
jected bundle of muslin ruffles and unruly 
brown curls. “If you can’t think of any 
way to help it—” she’ mourned softly. She had 
reached the end of her hope. What Robin could not 
do, no one could do! 

The boy, greedy for tribute, detected the flattering 
implication: “I'll try!" he declared, with desperate 
resolution. “You’d make a bully boy! You’re a bully 
girl! Keep quiet, Theodora, so’s I can think. I sure 
will try!” He closed his eyes and lay very still. The- 
odora was as motionless, barely breathing. Nature it- 
self seemed to conspire with them, finger on lip. They 
were in Theodora’s father’s orchard—where they had 
been practicing the polite profession of tree-climbing 
—but under the spell of silence it changed strangely ; 
it became a country of enchantment. Therefore, The- 
odora was not surprised when Robin raised his head 
after an impressive interval and announced, with 
more gravity than triumph: "Tve remembered a 
way!” 

“Yes? whispered Theodora, alert with eagerness. 
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“They say,” confided Robin, slowly and distinctly, 
“they do say that if a girl will kiss her elbow when 
she goes to bed at night, she'll wake up—a boy!” 

“Oh!” murmured Theodora with rapture, ‘“0O-0-0-O ! 
I'll do it tonight!" 

Theodora in her nightgown was less of a boy than 
ever. Brown curls, brown eyes anda peach-blossom 
face surmounting a slim figure clad in filmy white 
presented, it must be owned, a most unmanly picture, 
but Theodora was not dismayed. She confronted her 
image in her toilet table mirror with an air of 
finality. i 

“Good-by,” she said to the image, “good-by, little 
girl!” ; 

Then she knelt down and said her prayers. All the 
usual rites were to be observed before her transfor- 
mation into boyhood. She would enter her new state 
shrived of her sins and absolved of her feminine du- 
ties. Boys probably did not pray; she would not 
shirk on this last occasion. 

Smitten by an excess of farewell fervor, she prayed 
longer than her wont, and Mother Dear, come for the 
good-night kiss, reached the door in time to hear a 
girlish soprano entreat: “And please, God, don’t let 
Mother Dear feel bad tomorrow when she finds I’m 
a boy. Amen.” 

Mother Dear stood transfixed, and Theodora, on 
transformation bent, arose from her knees quite una- 
ware that she was observed. Kissing her elbow was 
a hitherto untried gymnastic and she decided to make 
her initial attempt before Mother Dear should arrive 
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She Strained Until Her Arm Ached, But Lips and Elbow Would Not Meet. 


to put out the light. She had never liked to pursue 
experiments in darkness. She lifted her elbow— 
near — nearer — but not to her eager lips. She 
strained until her arm and shoulder and delicate neck 
ached with the effort, but alas! lips and elbow would 
not meet. She rested a moment, the tide of red ebb- 
ing out of her face and throat and the over-taxed mus- 
cles relaxing—then she tried again. Again and yet 
again Theodora’s determined soul struggled with a 
physical impossibility. Aided by the acrobatic inge- 
nuity acquired from Robin Gray—and sorely lament- 
ed by Mother Dear — she screwed and twisted into 
piteous postures—all in vain. And at last, baffled in 
her one chance to become that blessed being, a Boy, 
she buried her face on her maidenly white bed and 
wept—very like a little girl! Mother Dear, who had 
watched the whole performance from the doorway 
with a growing comprehension of its significance, 
slipped in now and to the bedside. 
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“Poor childie,” she murmured, caressing Theodo- 
ra’s curls, "Mothers poor childie!” 

“I always wanted to be a boy," gasped Theodora 
between sobs. “Please don’t mind, Mother Dear, but 
I always wanted to be a boy. And Robin told me— 
Robin told me, if Trd kiss my elbow, I could be. Oh, 
Mother Dear, I can’t do it—I can’t kiss my elbow— 
I’ve tried and tried!" 

And then Mother Dear proved how true are the tra- 
ditions of motherhood. 

“TPI make you a boy just the same,” she said. 

“Oh, Mother Dear, can you?" cried Theodora. 

“Yes,” promised Mother Dear. “Go to sleep, and 
tomorrow you shall be a boy.” 

Mothers can do anything! 

Theodora wakened early, but someone, Mother 
Dear or a fairy, had wakened earlier, for Theodora’s 
girl-garments had been removed, and in their place 
lay a little boy’s full attire. There was something 
familiar in the grey suit, and if she had been less ex- 
cited, Theodora might have recognized it as Robin’s 
out-grown wear, but she was too absorbed in her ad- 
venture to recall the fact. She danced about with de- 
light, whistling shrilly as a boy would, and unable to 
dress for very glee. Thus Mother Dear found her 
when she came in, fresh as a rose in her pink break- 
fast frock and far removed from the heavy boots and 
grey knickerbockers which represented the sum of 
Theodora’s desires. 

“Good-morning! I’ve come to cut off your curls,” 
Mother Dear cheerfully remarked. 

“My curls?’ echoed Theodora, in dis- 
may. For her curls were her one vanity. 
Robin himself had admired them. 

“Certainly,” assented Mother Dear. 
“Real boys — all nice, manly boys — are 
ashamed of curls. I can’t let you be 
ashamed.” And with that, the maternal 
hand produced—ah, how reluctantly—a 
shining pair of shears. “I must—mustn’t 
I? Unless you will be a little girl, after 
all?” 

Theodora was deaf to any note of ap- 
peal. "No," she answered firmly, “I wont 
be a little girl. I’m ’most a boy already. 
Cut "em off, please, Mother Dear.” 

Snip! snip! snip! sang the shears, and 
a shorn Theodora confronted herself in 
the oval mirror. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘I’m—so—differ- 
ent! Is it because I’m a boy?” 

“Yes,” "said Mother Dear, in a queer, 
choked voice, “it’s because you're a—boy. 
And now, Boy, hadn’t you better dress?” 

Theodora eyed her jacket and trousers 
doubtfully. “I’m not quite sure how to 
put "em on,” she confessed. “Could— 
could you help me?" 

“Pye never been a boy, you know,” 
Mother Dear reminded her demurely, "but 
VII do my best.” 

And between them they solved the mys- 
teries of the masculine toilet so success- 
fully that Big Father found awaiting him 
at breakfast a very boyish boy indeed. 

“A son!” cried Big Father. "Why, bless" 
me! my wish has come true. Theodore, 
I’m glad to see you, little chap!” 

But when Theodora lifted her lips to be 
kissed, Big Father shook his head. 
no! son. Kissing is all right between a 
man and his daughter, but between you 
and me it’s a bit soft—a bit soft, eh?" 

“Of course,’ agreed Theodora brayely, 
but nevertheless a lonely pang smote her 
breast beneath her Norfolk jacket, and 
breakfast seemed to have lost its savor. 

When the meal was done, Mother Dear 
dismissed Theodora with the genial in- 
junction: “Have a good time, Boy. I put 
up your lunch for you to take along. You 
and Robin can stay out all day, if you 
like.” And she, too, forbore to kiss the newly acquired 
son of the family. 

Evidently, mothers and fathers loved sons less than 
daughters ! 

Robin was waiting in the orchard. It was his habit 
to wait there because Mother Dear looked on him 
with an unloving eye; she did not forbid his friend- 
ship with Theodora, but neither did she favor it, and 
Robin, with a sensitiveness not commonly attributed 
to his age and sex, was uncomfortably conscious of 
her hostility. This morning, he felt more than usu- 
ally a culprit. If Theodora had turned boy over- 
night, the fault was his. In the midst of this dis- 
turbing reflection, Theodora appeared. He indulged 
in a prolonged whistle at sight of her. 

“Well?” she called, as she approached. It was a 
rather tremulous interrogation; Theodora was not 
sure of herself; she had begun to doubt the superior 
advantages of a lot in which kisses were not included. 
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A “During my long professional career 


as a music teacher I have used the 
Emerson Piano. 


“Years ago, I discovered that the tone of the Emerson was best 
adapted to educate the beginner’s-ear; that the elastic responsive 
touch trained the hand to bring out all those subtler musical ex- 
pressions which mark the true artist and charm the music lover. 
Time tests all things. Under the very severe tests to which begin- 
ners necessarily put a piano I found that the Emerson showed a 
durability that proved integrity of material and construction. The 
Emerson has kept pace with the times. A great many of my 
graduates have selected the Emerson as a life-long friend.” 


He Bent a Critical Gaze Upon Her. “Bully!” He Ai fi 
Commented at Last, and She Breathed Again V ] f 
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Still, if Robin approved—! He bent a critical gaze upon her. “Bully!” he 
commented at last, and she breathed again. Then he overcast the sunshine 
of her sky with: "How" yer mother like it?” 

“She doesn’t mind.” The admission hurt. 

“An’ yer father?” 

“He doesn’t mind either.” 

“That’s funny! Sh’d think they would.” 

“Do you mind, Robin?" asked a timid, but hopeful Theodora. 

“I? Oh, Pm glad!” declared Robin, buoyantly. “Why, I’m even glad 
you’ve cut off your curls!” 

And Theodora strove to be glad, too. 

“Mother Dear put up a lunch for us,” she announced presently, displaying 
a basket. “We can stay out all day. That’s because I’m a boy now,” and she 
Swung her basket with a returning sense of elation. 

“Then we'll go down to the bay,” cried Robin, instantly alert for a lark. 
“Dad’s boat is there. It’s a tramp, but you can do it.” 

“Oh, I can do it!” boasted the newly-made boy. 

The day overflowed with rich, yellow sunshine and sweet scents and clean, 
Sparkling wind. The sky was a wide-spreading blue flame, intense and beau- 
tiful; the white road was transmuted into silver; the air off the sea stung 
and caressed and burned and cooled all with the same lavish hand; and two 
lads trudged along through the splendor, light of foot and of heart. It was 
a long tramp on which they had set forth, but they did not tire, and when, ö ey Ha % MADE FOR THE 
toward noon, they emerged on a view of the bay, their energies as well as! § — AA o ET ESZ 
their spirits were still unflagging. : i 
új “Oh!” exclaimed Theodora, the girl-boy, and then fell silent for sheer [/ [im | g § ! aaa. | 

százat Dad’s boat," Robin informed her inting ‘oud finger at : a A op. BEST RETAIL IRADE 
£ at, , pointing a proud unger at a "Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pot, Of. ond Foreign Countries) 
little white boat at rest in the pretty harbor. “Aint it a dandy? Say—let’s 
eat our lunch there, Theodora.” 

In glad assent she raced down the shore in her leader’s wake, and leaped 
aboard. This it was to be a boy! Her misgivings were dispelled; kisses 
withheld troubled her no more; sacrificed curls were forgotten; what were 
love and vanity compared to adventure? 

When they had lunched in lordly fashion on sandwiches and stuffed eggs 
and ginger cookies, Robin cast about in his mind for something to enliven 
the afternoon. 

“Wish we could sail. But Dad wont let me. I can manage a boat all 
right—any boat, you bet!” and he shifted a sly eye on his adorer, “but Dad’s 
. awful particular about this one. Tell you what I can do, though—I can shin 
up the mast! Want to se me?” 

“Oh, yes!” breathed Theodora in awed ecstasy. It was thus she greeted 
every proposal of Robin’s, with an unfaltering faith in his marvelous prowess. 

The boat was a mere toy, but the single mast tapered up to an imposing 


For over 60 years the Emerson has stood high in the esteem 
of those who demand high character at an equitable price. 


Dealers in the principal cities throughout the 
United States. Send for illustrated catalogue 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Friendly Sign of 
a Fretless Summer. 


O the discom- 
forts of warm days 
by wearing Loose Fitting 
HYD: Coat Cut 
Undershirts, Knee 
söt Length Drawers and 


The BV. D. Company 


A Sar . . . . p. Copurtgne USA 19M hy 
height where it culminated in a gilded ball which gleamed like a brilliant Union Suits (identified EYS cerv 
target: the ball was a target, the target of Robin’s ambition. He fixed his 
eye upon it: “I can put my chin up there!" he bragged. by the above Red W oven Label). Buy them NOW, lest 


“I know you can,” encouraged Theodora. 
é Robin flung off his jacket, fetched a vigorous breath, and began the ascent. your dealer be Waal out” of B Wo B when the heat 
Up, up, up he climbed, up the smooth, shining mast, gripping with arms and : ék KE ga 
legs alike, clinging, crawling up to the ball that flashed golden in the sun- makes you feel all Tii, 
light, up to the ball, and finally at pause with his chin resting gloriously upon 
it—Robin, the hero! 


i Theodora clapped her hands and cheered thrice for wonderful Robin, and } B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A., April 
ne sounds floated sweetly upward to his flattered ears. An instant later, he 30. 1907). $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 4 
had slid down from his dizzy eminence and confronted her with the terrible : 9 „$ „$ , $2.00, $3.00, and $5.00 
command: the suit. 
* “Now, you do it! 
She stared, speechless. B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
| vou do it!” repeated Robin. Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00, and $1.50 


“I—I don’t want to,” she stammered. 

“Got to try!" Robin ordered tersely. 

“Wh—why?”’ the inquiry quavered. 

"If a feller aint willing to try anything—he’s a coward!” 


The verdict was pronounced, and Theodora trembled. This it was to be a The B. V. D. Company, New York. 
boy. She glanced at the mast, smooth and tapering and oh, so tall! The : 


(Concluded on Page 22) London Selling Agracy: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


the garment. 
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Boy Scouts at Practice—Caring for Injured or Wounded Persons 


ITHIN the very re- 
cent past there has 
suddenly but sound- 
ly grown to impres- 

sive proportions a fine movement 
which began in England and which spread to this country, 
and the sole object of it is the increased happiness, useful- 
ness and general efficiency of the boy, morally, as well as 
physically. 

The founder of this movement in England was Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, whose interest 
in the welfare of the boy has inspired a like interest in this 
country until today the organization in the North is a pow- 
erful one, with President Taft as its honorary president, 
and Colonel Theodore Roosevelt as its honorary vice-presi- 
dent. The Boy Scouts of America is an organization formed 
by some of the most prominent men in the country, each 
one of whom is deeply anxious to promote the best inter- 
ests of the American boy. The South has but recently 
fallen into line, and today it is almost amazing to note 
the number of Boy Scout companies which have been 
formed in all the prominent Southern cities. Now, what we 
want is for our Dixie Junior Circle to represent the Boy 
Scouts of the South and to tell to each separate organiza- 
tion what is being done by other Boy Scouts who are their 
friends and neighbors. 


What a Boy Scout Promises 


IRST of all I will quote the oath which the Boy Scout 
must take before he can become a member of any 

branch. He declares, with raised hand and earnest voice, 
that: 7 

“On my honor I will do my best— 

“1. To do my duty to God and my country, and obey 
the Scout law. 

“2. "To help other people at all times, 

“3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight.” 

Then, when a Boy Scout takes the Scout oath, he fur- 
ther promises the following: 

1. A Seout is trustworthy; 2. loyal; 3. helpful; 4. 
friendly; 5. courteous; 6. kind;. 7. obedient; 8. cheer- 
ful; 9. thrifty; 10. brave; 11. clean; 12. ‘reverent. 
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By SARA D. HALLEY 


Photos by JAMES G. ANDREW 


Every boy is given full expla- 
nation of what these characteris- 
tics mean, and he understands 
and believes in the principles he 
adopts. 

Boys living in cities are often denied the chance to learn 
anything at all of that beautiful out-door life which does so 
much to develop a boy’s mind and heart and soul, 


What a Boy Scout Is Taught 


O, the Scout movement strives to teach him woodcraft 

and all about birds and shells and reptiles and insects 
and butterflies and fish and rocks and pebbles and flowers 
and ferns and grasses, with a general knowledge of trees 
and native animals. He is also taught “camp-craft” and is 
instructed in tent making and canoeing; in rowing and 
sailing; in over-night camping, as well as in tracking, trail- 
ing and signaling. 

But even this is not all. A Boy Scout is taught salutary 
lessons in health and endurance; he is made to understand 
and to appreciate chivalry and all it means. He is shown 
how to give first aid to the injured and how to save life in 
land and water accidents. All of this is made so attractive 
that the boy feels he is joining in a splendid game which, 


however, fits him for an efficient life of service, for he is | 


made to know what is gained by patriotism and good citi- 
zenship. In short, when a boy has served his time as a 
Scout, he can never again claim ignorance as an excuse for 
law-breaking or for any sort of failure or fault. At least 


he KNOWS THE RIGHT—and, if he doesn’t choose it the | 


fault is his own! 


Now, every community feels that it is well to have the | 
boys belonging to it turned into first-class citizens by the | 


Boy Scout movement, and the boys themselves love the 
whole system and are as interested and enthusiastic as it 
is possible to imagine. 

Knowing this, UNCLE Remus’s HOME MAGAZINE is anx- 
ious to found a Boy Scout Department where Scout news 
will be published once a month and to which all patrols of 
Scouts are requested to send pictures, plans and projects 
concerning their individual companies. The pictures we 
show this month were made of the Atlanta Scouts, a new 
organization, but one which has grown rapidly in popu- 


Boy Scouts at Rest After a “Hike” 


March, 
HARD TO DROP 
But Many Drop It 


1912 


A young Calif. wife talks about coffee: 

"It was hard to drop Mocha and Java 
and give Postum a trial, but my nerves 
were so shattered that I was a nervous 
wreck and of course that means all kinds 
of ills. 


“At first I thought bicycle riding caused 
it and I gave it up, but my condition re- 
mained unchanged. I did not want to ac- 
knowledge coffee caused the trouble for I 
was very fond of it. 


“About that time a friend came to live 
with us, and I noticed that after he had 
been with usa week he would not drink his 
coffee any more. I asked him the reason. 
He replied, ‘I have not had a headache 
since I left off drinking coffee, some months 
ago, till last week, when I began again, 
here at your table. I don’t see how any- 
one can like coffee, anyway, after drinking 
Postum’ ! 

“I said nothing, but at once ordered a 
package of Postum. That was fiye months 
ago, and we have drank.no coffee since, 
except on two occasions when we had com- 
pany, and the result each time was that my 
husband could not sleep, but lay awake and 
tossed and talked half the night. We were 
convinced that coffee caused his suffering, 
so he returned to Postum, convinced that 
the coffee was an enemy, instead of a 
friend, and he is troubled no more by in- 
somnia. 


“I, myself, have gained 8 pounds in 
weight, and my nerves have ceased to 
quiver. It seems so easy now to quit the 
old coffee that caused our aches and ails 
and take up Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to times They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


HERES the greatest 
improvement in 
motorcycle construction 
—the Thiem Two-speed Hub. 
Turn of crank starts motor. A 
slight pressure on the low-gear 
pedal and you’re off, steadily as 
an auto. Another pressure, and 
you are on high gear. Every 


variation of speed at your com- 
mand, You can stop in congested traf- 
fic, in deep sand, or in the middle of 
steepest hills and restart without dis- 
mounting or pedalling. 


The first and only proven > 


Two-speed Motorcycle 


Nine years of grueling road service has 
proved the success of the Thiem T'wo- 
speed Hub. In use on 90% of Euro- 
pean motorcycles for years. No other 
American machine has it. This advan- 
tage, with many other exclusive features 
put the Thiem years in the lead. Duple 
Three-way Carburetor permits 25% 
saving of gasoline—handle bar control 
enables you to keep your hands on han- 
dle bar at all times—patented Cushion 
Spring Seat and Forks absorb all jars 
and shocks. The most noiseless, most 
comfortable and cleanest of Motor- 
cycles. Let us prove the truth of these 
strong statements, 


Write for Catalog 


Santis ge hl We have some open 
Prices $145 to $235. 25% I territory and an ex- 
en ceptionally strong 
JOERNS-THIEM § proposition for @ 
MOTOR CO. few high-class men 
to act as our Sales 


354 Cedar St, ST. PAUL 1 
Representatives. 


acents: THE AGENTS MAN 


Lakeview, Mich., ie makes an article that sells and 
makes every active agent a partner in business. 


1. 
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larity and interest. Mr. Hamilton Douglas is the Scout | 
leader, and his assistant is Mr. W. Reid Ware. These two 
young men assume all the responsibility of training the 
boys, organizing them into squads and 
battalions, and it is the presence of these 
older young men which gives to every 
parent a sense of perfect security when 
the boy himself is off on a “hike” 
or when he is busy for long after- 
noons at a time in the field work 
which is shown here. Each Scout 
organization has a “Scout mas- 
ter”, and the leader, or the Chief 
Scout of America, is Mr. Er- 
nest Thompson Seton, whose 
own limitless knowledge of 
field and forest has enabled 
him to write some of the 
most valuable, as well of 
the most fascinating boy 
stories in our language. 
Every Boy Scout must, 
of course, take the oath 
given here; he must be a 
boy in good standing—mor- 
ally and socially — and he 
must see to it that he keeps 
so, or he will soon lose his 
Seout badge. 
There are three grades of 
Scouts, too, and to make each ; 3 
Boy Scouts Wig-Wagging Signals grade the Scout must fulfil] fi Absolutely prevents acciden- 
certain fixed requirements:| f| tal discharge because a bar of 
The first grade, or “tenderfoot”, is the period of probation. After a month] f} solid steel stands between the face i 
af this the Scout can enter the second grade and become a second-class Scout. 4 of hammer and frame so that the iN m 
Then he enters the third and highest grade and is a first-class Scout! Of f 
course he has duly met each step of service, but perhaps one of the hardest 
requirements for first- and second-class Scouts is to earn, and deposit in a 
public bank, one dollar and two dollars for each “grade”. Most boys can $ 
$ . . 
earn a few cents from the home folks or neighbors, but a whole dollar and| Ẹ It Works Automatically — Requires No Thought! 
“at least two dollars’—needed before he can be a first-class Scout—is often i 
a harder matter to accomplish. 
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The Colt Positive Lock ` 
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firing pin cannot touch the cartridge 
until the trigger is purposely pulled to fire a shot. 


This makes a COLT the ideally safe, confidence-inspiring 


Scout Equipment—and How to Earn It revolver for Home Protection. 
HERE is also an attractive uniform provided for Scouts. This costs]! fq _ CANNOT BE PREMATURELY DISCHARGED by being 
about four or five dollars, and, of course, every boy wants a uniform.| Ẹ f dropped, by the hammer slipping when partly cocked, or by 

Then, too, there is a Scout hand-book, costing thirty or forty cents, which is ; being struck a blow. 
actually needed by every member of a patrol. Thus, its costs something in ; Ask your dealer to show you a Colt with the Positive Lock 
cash to be a Scout. Of course, this is all right, for every boy who becomes al! Ẹ Sh Catalog 32 describing all COLT models mailed free on request. 
Scout should have wit enough to earn all the money he may need. And this| ¥ JE i 
is just where I can help him ! hea i COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 

I want every boy Scout in the South who needs money—either to deposit HARTFORD, CONN. 
in the bank or to buy his uniform—to write me and by return mail he will pem fiain ia i ki al imc 


hear of a way to make the necessary amount! 
So you see, boy readers, UNCLE RemMus’s HOME MAGAZINE means to keep 
one of the Scout requirements and to “BE HELPFUL”! 


9 . 
I hope each patrol, too, will send me a line of news as well as a line of Don t judge photography by your plate 
heeds and we will publish just as much of this as we can, together with gen- camera experiences. 


eral Scout news from time to time. Send along some “snapshots”, too. 
It’s a perfectly fine thing this Scout movement. If any boy’s parents 


doubt it, let them read this article! 
To the parents: Imagine what this splendid movement can be made to 
mean. It will draw your boys out into the open, inculcate in them the spirit 


of fairness, the joy of helpfulness and the splendid lesson of esprit de corps. 
It will mean that at home they will be more willing workers, and better yet 
“antes their manliness and make for courage and truth. Encourage them do away with cumbersome plate holders, heavy 
o join this epoch-making movement. i 

I hope to DiR soon from every Boy Scout in all the South, and then may- | | pee m fra g! 18 a tane 
be we can all work together for the general good! At least try me and see ——— 3 : plates and both- 
what I can do for you; I feel sure the boy who needs money will never be aes e. ; ersome dark 


disappointed. Address your letter to : abe 
Boy Scour DEPARTMENT, | | slides. 
Care UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. | zt i i 


r aM E S I B: Kodaks load in day- 
Example of Southern Energy Hagg light with our light proof 
l ; j film cartridges that 
R. OSCAR DOWLING, president of the Louisiana Board of Health, trav- Toa : A- 3 weigh ounces where 
eled for seven months on a health exhibit train throughout the state. mS 3 1 plates weigh pounds. 
During this time he averaged two talks a day, made his daily inspections, aes i i 
wrote his reports, and attended to his regular routine work as president of 
the state health board without hitch or confusion. At his office in Baton 
Rouge he performs feats at which the less strenuous natives gasp. 
“Cicero,” someone asked the doctor’s old office tender, “what time did the 
doctor get down this morning?” 
“Dat I dunno, sir,” said Cicero. “I didn’t git down dis mawnin’ twel 
fo’-thuhty merself.” 
Mr. Henry Oyen, in the March World’s Work, gives some amusing exam- 
ples of the easy-going ignorance that Dr. Dowling ran up against while he 


was on his famous campaign to rid Louisiana of dirt. x dozen 4 x 3 glass plates and holders for same, Kodak Cartridge containing x dozen 4 x 5 films. 
_ At one town the dirty condition of a public building was pointed out to Weight, 2 lbs., 8 ozs. Weight, 2% ozs. 
its old-time caretaker, 
“Dr. Dowling, suh,” said he, “your ideas on cleanliness, suh, differ from 
i 99 
mine. re THIS PICTURE TELLS THE STORY 
A baker in a small town was found at his dough with his hands and under- 
Shirt in hardly presentable condition 
8 7 ‘ alk è p. 3 , . . . 
“Hadn’t you better wash up and change shirts?’ suggested the doctor. By the Kodak System there s no dark-room in picture making. 
“Yessuh,” said the man, proudly. “Tonight’s the night.” Loading, unloading, developing, printing all by daylight—and 


In one place the doctor remonstrated with a dairyman for currying his better pictures than you can make by the old methods. 
horse at the door of his milk room. 
“Oh, that’s all right, Doctor,” said he. “We get all that out when we 
strain the milk.” EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
One hotel keeper, on being reprimanded for keeping a hog-pen just out- Cat : f; 
zee ; alogue free at the j 
side of his kitchen window, said: “Why, Doctor, those hogs have been there dealers or by mail, 371 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


five months and none of them aint been sick yet.” 
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A Walk in the Beautiful Ferrell Gardens, at LaGrange, Georgia. 


O the readers of UNCLE 
REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
who love the cultivation 
of flowers and making 

the home beautiful with plants, vines and shrubs, this De- 
partment is respectfully dedicated. 

The Editor and myself believe that this department 
will fill a long-felt want. The climate of our Southland is 
peculiar. The gardener who comes here from the North is 
in despair, at first; to the initiated the climate is match- 


less. Every day, almost, something may be planted and 
gathered. 


There are many writers disseminating knowledge of 
that fascinating science, floriculture, but with all due re- 
spect to them, their writings will not do to follow here with- 
out making allowance for difference in climate, a thing not 
always easy to do. I have studied the subject of plant cul- 
ture half my life. Since experiments have been made with 
nearly every plant that will grow here, surely some knowl- 
edge has been gained by me. The study of plant culture is 
intensely interesting. The growing of beautiful plants and 
flowers is a task that will bring life-long pleasure. The 
love of it grows with age. The flower lover grows more 
and more like the Power that makes the rose expand its 
satiny petals and the jasmine perfume the evening air with 
odors indescribable. 
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The gardens of the South were 
once very famous. In the days be- 
fore the war the people lived at 
home in the true sense of the word. 
The surroundings were such that the family could enjoy 
home. The gardens of the old-time Southern home were 
the visible expressions of the culture and refinement of 
their owners. Augusta Evans Wilson, in her delightful 
stories of the Golden Age of the South, gives us fascinating 
descriptions of Southern gardens. The imagination is 
stirred and strange emotions fill the heart of the loyal 
Southerner as he reads. 

One of the finest of the ante-bellum formal gardens is 
Ferrell’s gardens, of LaGrange, Georgia, which still delight 
the many visitors who go weekly to these noted grounds. 
Mrs. Ferrell was the originator and finisher of these gar- 
dens, which once covered thirty acres. When a child, I 
used to hear the ignorant people who obtained a glimpse of 
its beauties, speak in awed tones of flowers which dropped 
gold and silver dust when touched; of tree ferns and palms 
of giant size. Of course, some of the praise was extrava- 
gant, but the pleasure grounds and their gentle, refined 
owner deserved all the encomiums that were and will ever 
be given. 

Well do I remember my first visit to this Mecca. Its 
first glory has departed. Sarah Ferrell, that sweet-souled 
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A Charming Arrangement of Hedges and Trees in Ferrell's Gardens. 


April, 1912 


NO WORDS WASTED 


A Swift Transformation Briefly Described. 


About food, the following brief but em- 
phatic letter from a Georgia woman goes 
straight to the point and is convincing: 

“My frequent attacks of indigestion and 
palpitation of the heart culminated in a 
sudden and desperate illness, from which I 
arose enfeebled in mind and body. ‘The 
doctor advised me to live on cereals, but 
none of them agreed with me until I tried 
Grape-Nuts food and Postum. 


“The more I used of them the more I 
felt convinced that they were just what I 
needed, and in a short time they made a 
different woman of me. My stomach and 
heart troubles disappeared as if by magic, 
and my mind was restored and is as clear 
as it ever was. 

“T gained flesh and strength so rapidly 
that my friends were astonished. Postum 
and Grape-Nuts have benefited me so 
greatly that I am glad to bear this testi- 
mony.” ‘Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


SHEET MUSIC 15c FAS 


EACH 
Any 7 for $1.00 Postpaid 


Postpadd 
This Music is the same, in every particular, as you purchase in 
Musie Stores, 


SONGS- Words and Music for Piano or Organ 
Billy, "A Hit" My Loving Honeyman, ""A Hit” 


All Alone You Are Ideal of My Dreams 
Garden of Roses All I Ask Of You Is Love 
Red Wing Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 


Silver Bell Put Your Arms Around Me Honey 
Sweet Bunch of Daisies That Dreamy Italian Waltz 

I Love It Any Little Girl That’s Nice Girl 
Under Yum Yum Tree Don’t Wake Me Up I'm Dreaming 
Kiss Me My Honey Come Josephine in Flying Machine 
Star of the East Down By Old Mill Stream 

Stop, Stop, Stop Dublin Rag, ‘‘Madam Sherry" 


Baby Rose Silver Threads Among the Gold =a 
Think It Over Mary Alexander's Ragtime Band ti g 
Daisies Won’t Tell Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 
Steamboat Bill When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 
Some of These Days Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
I've Got Your Number My Love is Greater Than World f 
Casey Jones Where River Shannon Flows y 
Hands Up In All Dreams I Dream Of You 

INSTRUMENTAL— Music for Piano or Organ d 
Meditation, by Morrison Star of Sea—Reverie 7 
Kiss of Spring— Waltz Loveland Waltz J 
Silver Bell— Two Step Moon Winks— Tree Step 
Napoleon’s Last Charge Maple Leaf— Rag J 
Red Wing— Two Step Beautifu) Star of Heaven f 
Turkey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race i 
Rag-a-Tag-Rag Wedding of Winds— Waitz 
Drifting Leaves—Reverie College Life— Two Step ] 


Burning of Rome—March Senora Waltzes 
Southern Dream— Waltz Blaze of Glory—March Hit 
Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons with all orders 

THE MYREX CO., 241 W. 36th St., New York 

Send 2c Stamp for ““Money-Saving” Catalog 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 


TAS 
(A | week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
bas tical system of personal individual lessons 
A R by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
Ww 


years’ successful work for newspapers 

and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

ta Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 

s test lesson plate, also collection of draw" 
we ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


OF ILLUSTRATING 
Th e LAN D o N s CH o OL and CARTOONING 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. | 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon’s work in Uncle Remus's 
Home Magazine? 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free i 
f Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
$15 up. First class Machines /resh from 
Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


SHORT STORIES 
OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES _ 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


ee ee eee ee 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide Bbok t 
and What To Invent, with valuable list of inventions i 
wanted, sent free. One million dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free. VICTOR J. EVANS & 
CO., Washington, D. C. 


udyan ra O E AEN 

PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$8,500 OFFERED FOR ONB 
invention. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘What 
to Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. Patents Obtained and Fee Returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. Estab- 
lished 16 years. Address CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 
Patent Attorneys, 1043 F St., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, SEC- 
tional Bookeases, Church, School, Lodge, Courthouse, 
Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial stationery, 
blank books, typewriter and office supplies. Draughts- 
men’s instruments and material. Addressographs, mime- 
ographs and supplies. Safes and vaults. ‘Everything 
for the Office.” FIELDER & ALLEN CO., Fielder & 
Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SUBSGRIPTION AGENCY 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY ON MAGAZINES AND NEWS- 
papers by subscribing through W. M. BARTON, JR.’S 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Williston, Fla. Write for 
catalogue or ask for quotations on thelist of periodicals 
you wish to subscribe to. Reference: Bank of Williston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW, EXCLUSIVE LINEN HAOL 
and toe guaranteed hosiery wants agent in every county. 
Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, increasing 
income. Exclusive territory. Credit. D. PARKER CO., í 
720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. a 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


——— 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


woman who had delighted in the work of her hands, had departed for the 
land where the flowers are immortal and fadest not away. Strolling among 
the evergreen bordered walks, suddenly I saw before me on a gentle slope 
these words done in small box, “God is love"; a little further on was the 
motto, “Faith, Hope and Charity”. Then I understood why the woman who 
fashioned that garden was a princess among her sex; loved by the alumni 
of the Southern Female College for her bountiful gifts for lifting the veil of 
ignorance from the minds of her Southern sisters. 

The house was closed, the conservatories on every side were partly empty. 
Once they were filled with. choice exotics. It has been said that every plant 
known in cultivation which would grow in this country found a welcome and 
tender care in this garden. É 

It has been many years Since I visited Ferrell’s. During this time many 
changes haye taken place, changes for the better. The people are beginning 
to realize that the real home is one where vines clamber over the porches 
and plants brighten the windows, whether it be a mansion or a cottage. They 
are growing enthusiastic over the possibilities of our soil and climate. Lawns 
are being made, the unsightly, expensive wooden fence is being replaced by 
hedges of privet and box. Children are being taught the art of gardening. 
Roses are blooming where the rag-weed once held undisputed sway. The 
flower and plant enthusiast is the rule rather than the exception. 


In the Garden 


ied have real zeal without knowledge. There are times I’m greatly 
amused by being asked questions so simple. Gladly I answer. It is my 
prayer that our country be as beautiful and interesting to the tourist and 
native as is the much praised land of California. We can make it so, but the 
love of gardening must be fostered. The people must know the “What, When 
and How of the thing.” That is what this Department of UNCLE REMUS’S 
HOME MAGAZINE is begun for. If you want to know anything about garden- 
ing don’t hesitate to ask us. Any information about flowers, shrubs, etc., will 
be cheerfully answered in a plain, straightforward manner. Hach month we 
shall give cultural directions suitable for the season. New things will be 
mentioned in our "Chat", and forgotten treasures remembered. 

We want a live, interesting, original Department. Will you help us realize 
our ideal? How? By following our teachings; by speaking a good word 
for this paper which means so much to the South; and, finally, by letting us 
know that you are glad it has been added to the paper—for you. A letter or 
post card will do it. Wont you? 

The time of the year has come, once again, when the call of the soil is 
answered by all with enthusiasm. Everybody has the gardening and chicken 
fever. The daffodil and hyacinth proclaim that the ground is warming up. 
Every day should be filled with labor. 

The very first thing every flower grower should plant is a row of sweet 
peas. You must plant them at once. In its native habitat this charming 
flower enjoys a cool growing season. The plants are obliged to have two 
months in which to get well rooted before active top growth commences. The 
very finest flowers are grown from seed sown during the month of November. 
We cannot call back time, but remember, I tried four times before I succeeded 
ip growing beautiful blooms. If you will follow these directions, success will 
crown your first effort. 

The sweet pea is a lover of sun. Select a rich place in the garden away 
from the tail trees and shrubs. Excavate a trench at least two feet wide and 
of the desired length. Throw out all of the top soil, down to the clay. Then 
dig out four or more inches of clay and haul it out of the garden. Fill this 
trench nearly half full of well rotted manure. Remember that stable manure 
will fire your vines up. Never use it. Mix the manure with the clay in the 
bottom of the trench by digging it up with a pick or mattock. This will fur- 
nish food for the plants in late spring as the roots go deep in the cool earth. 
Fill the trench within three inches of the level of the ground with the fertile 
loam thrown out, mixed with a liberal supply of manure. Plant the seed 
about two inches apart in a double row. Cover with one inch or two of soil. 
As the plants grow, draw in the dirt until the trench is nearly full. One may 
think that this is too much trouble. It is certainly not as easy as it would 
be to plant them as snap beans are planted, but the little extra trouble will 
be forgotten when the long stemmed perfect flowers are picked. Sweet peas 
planted shallow with the manure partly on the surface will grow well until 
the hot dry days of May arrive. Then just as the buds are showing and one is 
fondly hoping, they shrivel up and slowly die. Seed planted by the above 
method will make vigorous vines. The roots will go down away from the hot, 
dry ground and draw substance from the reserve food supply in the bottom 
of the trench. They can stand dry weather. Last year it was unusually dry 
in May. My sweet peas were a mass of blooms. They suffered some as the 
drouth continued, but never quit blooming, It pays to prepare the ground 
well for any crop, and especially the sweet pea. 


Don’t Mix Clashing Colors 


B" all means, plant some of the charming Spencer varieties. The standard 
and wings of the flower are waved, giving it a most beautiful appear- 
ance, They were first found in the garden-of the Countess Spencer in Eng- 
land. This break just happened; it was not the result of hybridization, as 
some have thought. Nature was in an indulgent mood, The grandiflora type 
is good enough for any one, I confess, but the Spencers are surpassingly beau- 
tiful. The seed are expensive, because as yet they are novelties. They will 
hever be cheap, for this orchid flowered race is a shy seeder. It seems to be 
a natural law that the finest strains of all flowers are poor seeders. Some like 
mixtures, but give me the named kinds, please. Among the Spencers, the fol- 
lowing varieties are leaders: Burpee’s White Spencer, white; Countess 
Spencer, pink; Florence Morse Spencer, blush pink; King Edward Spencer, 
crimson; Florence Nightingale, lavender; and George Herbert, rosy car- 
mine. There are many other distinct varieties. 

In the grandiflora section, which will still be largely grown, because the 
flowers are beautiful and the seed cheap, the varieties are legion, The ranks 
are augmented every year by the new introductions of various growers. 
Dorothy Eckford and Shasta are my favorites among the white varieties, 
Mrs, Kenyon is a beautiful large primrose, Janet Scott is a pink that satis- 
fies; a bunch of them is beyond criticism. Marie Corelli is a beautiful rose, 
Flora Norton will please any one who is seeking lavender. The catalogues of 
the various seedsmen are arriving, teeming with information as to the best 
varieties. Some have lists as long as one’s arm. Don’t order every kind you 
See described. Remember when decorating you want enough of one color to 
make a vaseful. Nothing betrays one’s poor taste so well as the mixing of 
clashing colors in floral decorations. 3 

Plant some roses this month, too. This queenly flower is at home in the 
South. It reigns supreme among the flowers. The blooms adorn the formal 
gardens of the rich and the rustic porch of the laborer. It will adapt itself 
to any treatment and bravely grow and bloom. 
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A Wonderful Saving on Children’s 
(or Grown-ups’) Hosiery 


Six pairs of Holeproof Hose are guaranteed to wear without 
holes for six months. For $3 a year you can be free from all 
holes and all darning. Common hose, costing twice as much in 
a year, must be darned every week or two after buying. Isn’t 

SE 


the guaranteed way the best? 


There’s only one way to buy hosiery now. 
Get a guarantee of the wear from the dealer. You 
can get one of dealers who sell “Holeproof,”’ with 
every six pairs. Buy only two boxes of " Hole- 
proof” a year and you'll never have holes in your 
hose—never have to darn. “Holeproof’ are made 
for men, women and children, so the whole family 
can have this advantage. Over nine million pairs 
will be sold this year. A million people are 
wearing them now. Don’t you think, if they suit 


so many, that they will suit you? 


We have had 39 years of experience. 


FOR MEN WOMEN 


We pay for yarn an average of 70c a pound 
though yarn can be bought for 30c. Ours is 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton. There’s noth- 
ing finer. We spend $55,000 a year for inspec- 
tion—to see that each pair is perfection. You 
can’t buy a poor pair. 


Try ‘““Holeproof” today. But get the genu- 
ine, for there are hundreds of poor imitations. 
The genuine only are soft and light. No com- 
mon hose were ever made better. 


Insist on this signature on every pair. 


CalkHoickl 


Unless it is there the hose are 
not ‘‘Holeproof,.” 


Six pairs of plain or mercer- 
ized cotton “‘Holeproof,’’ guar- 
anteed six months, cost $1.50 up 


Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Cranthiniakls 


*“Holeproof’”’ 
were the first guaranteed hose made. ‘They are soft and 
stylish, and they come in the lightest weights. 


floleproof Hosiery 


AND CHILDREN 


To Dealers 


Write for our 
Agency proposi- 
tion. Excellent 
opportunity. 

Thousands of 
dealers making 
big hosiery sales 
with ‘*Hole- 
proof.” Greatest 
trade getter ever 
known in the 
furnishing busi- 
ness. Ask how 
" we help sell. 


to $3.00, according to finish and weight. 


There are twelve colors, ten weights and five 
grades for men. Seven colors, three weights 
and three grades for women and two colors, 
two weights and three grades for children. 
Silk hose for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, 
guaranteed three months. Three pairs of wo- 
men’s silk hose cost $3.00, guaranteed three 
months. The genuine are sold in your town. 
We’ll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or 
ship direct where there’s no dealer near, charges 
prepaid on receipt of remittance. Write for 
free book, "How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 
115 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., of Canada, Ltd., London, Can., 
Distributors for Canada 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for 
Mexican Republic 
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Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 


SHARON 


1847 ROGERS BROS. © 26 


‘Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


- (International Silver Co., Successor) 


„INSIST UPON THE GENUINE 


Look for the VELVET GRIP 

trade mark on the loop and our 

|| G38 exclusive rubber button, and 
_so be sure of highest quality, - 


Lire Gif, 


RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Gives greatest security, 
longest wear, perfect frees 
dom of movement. 


SOLD IN 
STORES 
EVERY- 
WHERE, 


MAKERS, BOSTON 


EVERYWHERE 


Build up a BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


If you will send me your name 
and address on a post card I will 
tell you how to get started for 
yourself, 


In order to get you started, I 
will give you a stock of goods ab- 
solutely free. You will not be 
held responsible for these goods, 
and when you sell them you keep 
all the money. 


Invest one cent in a postal to- 
day. Address 


J. F. Kempton, Jr. 
20 South Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA, 


—— 
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The Kind of Shirts I’ve 
ALWAYS WANTED, at the 
‘price I’ve ALWAYS PAID! 
een 


name to ` 
added value 
without ad- ` 
ded price and 
that name is 


HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


Standing on the prices of ordi- 
nary shirts,we have so materially 
raised the quality 


(by means of big production, 
improved methods and skilled, 
efficient workmanship) 


that Hallmark Shirts have set a 
value-standard of their own. 


Guaranteed absolutely color 
fast; remarkable wearing and 
washing qualities; practically 
endless variety of superb styles 


$1, $1.50 and up 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE ARE 
FEATURING HALLMARK SHIRTS 


‘Ask the same dealer to show 


LIDEWEL| 
COLLARS 


the collars which end all tie tieing trou- 
bles with a little shield over the back 
button that lets the tie slide. 
Save ties. Save time. Save temper. 
Note the fashionable models, 


the fine quality, the finished 
workmanship. 


15c 2 for 25c 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 


TROY, N. Y. 
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April, 


Our Forum of Inquiry 
Conducted by M. N. GARDE 


Storage of Electricity 


Qurery—How is a storage 
battery, for electricity, made; 
and how does it work? 

Pennsylvania. MR 


ANSWER—It should be noted 
that a storage battery cannot 
be said to store electricity any 
more than a music box can be 
said to store musical sound. 
The music box stores the poten- 
tiality of harmonious sound when a spring, by being 
wound, shall set its notes in motion, and what the bat- 
tery stores is the energy of the charging current. The 
storage battery is made by the immersion of lead plates 
in dilute sulphuric acid. Electric currents are then 
passed through the plates, first in one direction then 
from the opposite side; this being repeated until one of 
the plates has become coated with peroxide of lead, and 
the other with fine metallic lead. The moving current 
is now discontinued, after which the cell acts as an in- 
dependent source of electricity, to be used as desired. 
An amateur should not attempt to make a storage bat- 
tery, except under the direction of a skilled electrician. 

* 3k ci 


“Ole Miss” 


QUERY—I note that a passenger train running on the 
I. C. R. R. from Holly Springs to New Orleans, is 
known by this name. What do these words signify, and 
how did they originate? FE. J. 

Mississippi. 


general interest. 


used in the magazine. 
Garde, 
. lanta, Georgia, 


ANSWER—In old slavery times, the “Ole Miss” was 
the name given by all the servants and retainers to the 
female head of their owner’s family, when she had 
reached the position of dowager, so to speak. The male 
head of the household was "Marse", usually alluded to 
in the presence of outsiders as “Marse Jones”, or what- 
ever his name might be; his wife was universally 
spoken of as “de Missis.” But when she had passed 
into middle age, when daughters and daughters-in-law 
came upon the scene to share her honors and her re- 
sponsibilities, she became known to all as “the Ole 
Miss.” It should be noted that there was no disrespect 
whatever implied in the term, which was always spoken 
in accents that partook of veneration. It has sometimes 
been assumed that the term has reference to the abbre- 
viated name of a state, but the negro’s contraction for 
that was “ole Missip” or ‘“Mississip.” 

* * * 


Lafayette’s Soldiers 


QuERY—Did Lafayette’s army go back to France as 
an army, or were they disbanded in this country, and is 
there any record of the name of his soldiers? 

Illinois. A. ©. M. 


ANSWER—Lafayette’s army was not an army in any 
true sense of the word. He was accompanied only by 
Baron deKalb and about twelve other French officers. 
He bought and freighted the vessel to convey himself 
and his friends to the new world to aid the Americans. 
The small band landed on the coast of South Carolina 
April 19, 1777. They traveled by land to Philadelphia, 
where Lafayette asked leave of Congress to serve with- 
out pay in the American army. He was given a com- 
mission of Major-General and served for two years on 


Washington’s staff. Any complete life of Lafayette . 


probably gives the names of the officers who came from 
France with him. 
Et Be 


The Rule of the Leap Years 


QuERY—Will the editor please tell me exactly how 
long ago it was that there was eight years without a 
leap year, and what was the exact cause? I have ar- 
gued the matter with persons older than myself, who 
do not remember it; will you please tell me the facts in 
the case? Mrs. M. A. 

Ohio. 


ANSWER—The lapse of eight years without a leap 
year is by no means so far past as our correspondent 
supposes. The year 1896 was a leap year; the year 
1900 was not, but the year 1904 brought to us a Feb- 
ruary of 29 days again. The explanation is very sim- 
ple: The Julian calendars, established by Julius Caesar 
of Rome, shortly before the beginning of the Christian 
era, made the year to consist of 36514 days. This, it 
proved, was eleven minutes too much, and the error, 
though small, amounted in the course of centuries to a 
serious matter. By 1582 A. D. the year was ten days 
too long, and the first of January had been carried 
into the summer time. Pope Gregory then revised the 
calendar by reckoning the 5th of October, 1582, as the 
15th of that month, and to prevent error in the future, 
it was arranged that every year divisible by four should 
be a leap year unless it was a multiple of 100, in which 
ease it must be divisible by 400 to be a leap year. Thus 
1600 was a leap year; 1700, 1800 and 1900 were not, 
but 2000 will be a leap year again. 
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The Famous Morgans 


QuErY—In what language did the name Morgan 
originate? Give some fact concerning the two great 
generals in Americ: n history that bore that name. 

South Carolina. M. B. 


ANSWER—The name Morgan is said to have been 
originally from the Irish O’Muirgain; the Welsh form 


of the same name was Morgwn, and the meaning of the - 


name was Mariner or Sea-dweller. Evidently the first 
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HIS department is conducted by an editor of long 

experience, and its purpose is to answer all ques- 
tions on literature, history, 
Letters on personal matters, 
wanting immediate reply, or concerning controverted 
matters, can only be answered by mail, for which a 
stamp should be enclosed. All inquiries must have the 


writer’s name and full address, but only initials will be 


Address all inquiries to M. N. 
UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, At- 


Italian. 


Morgans were sailors. The 
Morgan family was very nu- 
merously represented in early 
American history. Daniel Mor- 
gan, the famous general of the 
Revolution, was of a Welsh 
family. He was born in New 
Jersey and began his military 
career as a teamster in Brad- 
dock’s army. Later, he was a 
farmer until the Revolution be- 
gan, in which he made a bril- 
liant record as a general. He 
died in 1802. John Hunt Morgan, the famous soldier 
of the same name in the Civil War, was a native of 
Alabama, and entered the Confederate Army as Cap- 
tain of a band of Kentucky Volunteers. He carried on 
active guerilla warfare until September, 1864, when he 
was killed near Greenville, Tennessee. 


* a * 


science, or any topic of 


those 


A Question in Grammar 


QuERyY—What grammatical authority, if any, have 
we for the use of the phrase “of mine” in such expres- 
sions as “friend of mine”? In the present form of the 
component words it hardly admits of analysis, although 
the expression seems to be used frequently by some who 
presumably know the sweet waters of the well of Eng- 
lish undefiled. F. L O; 

Georgia. 


ANSWER—The general rule is that “a noun or pro- 
noun in the possessive case is governed by the name of 
the thing possessed.” But with regard to the construc- 
tion above noted, Professor Goold Brown’s “Grammar 
of Grammars,” a standard authority, says: “Where the 
governing noun cannot be easily mistaken, it is often 
omitted by ellipsis, as ‘a subject of the king’s’ or ‘a 
friend of mine’, i. e., one of my friends.” Some gram- 
marians have contended that the language admits of a 
“double genitive”, as in such phrases as “of his” or “of 
mine”, but this writer asserts that all the double geni- 
tive forms can be explained by the supposition of an 
elliptical word or phrase. 

kk 


The Name Humbert 


QuERY—I have been trying to trace back the name 
Humbert. My father, who bore that name, lived in 
New York, and his father was born in Italy. Is it pos- 
sible to ascertain how many Humberts are now in the 
United States? W. S. H. 

Georgia. 


ANSWER — The surname Humbert is undoubtedly 
It cannot be found in any list of British or 
even Norman-French names. Nor is it to be found in 
any list of American genealogies. The editor does not 
think that it would be possible to ascertain how many 
of the name now reside in this country. 
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The Wilson Family 


QuERY—Can the editor give some information of the 
name and origin of the Wilson family and tell whether 
any records of the family in this country have been kept. 

North Carolina’ JESSIE W. 


ANSWER—The surname Wilson is said to have been 
first found in the Danish language, but it came to us 
more directly from the Scotch. It was at first a per- 
sonal name, and we know that it is old from the fact 
that it occurs in the lists of Protestant refugees in Lon- 
don in 1622. In the latter part of that century different 
branches of this family settled in New England, New 
York, and Virginia, and local history in these districts 
abounds in mention of the name. Several local genealo- 
gies have been prepared of the different branches. About 
1866 the Wilson Association was formed, which pub- 
lished a report concerning the property in Great Britain 
belonging to the family... 

* % * 


Mrs. George Washington—Greenland 


QuERY—(1) What was Mrs. George Washington’s 
maiden name? (2) What is the capital of Greenland? 
Tennessee. M. H. 


ANSWER—(1) The maiden name of the wife of 
George Washington was Martha Dandridge; she was 
the daughter of Colonel John Dandridge, of New Kent 
county, Virginia. (2) The greater part of the country 
of Greenland belongs to Denmark, and the town in Dan- 
ish Greenland which serves for its capital is Godthaab. 
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Coin Queries 


C. B. M., Alabama.—The Columbian half dollars 
were issued in honor of the Columbian Centennial. Part 
of them were minted in 1892, and part in 1893. There 
is no premium on these coins unless they are “in uncir- 
culated condition", that is, as fresh as when they came 
from the mint; then they will sell for about 54 or 55 
cents. 


I. G. G., South Carolina.—A gold quarter eagle is 
listed as worth—if in very fine condition—$2.60. The 
other coin that you describe is certainly an English coin 
of the time of George III, but as you do not say whether 
it is of copper or silver, we cannot place it on the list. 


Mrs. W. F. P., Georgia.—According to-the coin lists, 
the half dollar of 1828 is worth from 53 to 60 cents, 
according to condition; that of 1854 is placed at 55 
cents to $1.00, or if never used, $2.00. 
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THE MAGIC BOOTS Sap, The ( has the Tabel” 
(Concluded from Page 8) úg Genuine as is Lave 
a i men nee Oh, nai Guat mi? The Ogre will be when he ? Eo ä Saget atte ETET ÉSÉT : Saal 
ears about it! a ; oe B sb ús JE MA Res áj 


"Yes, it will be just a guarter of a mile from here; and it will go through 
swamps and all kinds of places—so, naturally, I wear boots. Oh, Magic 
Boots, that brought me to you!" 

“Oh, Blessed Boots!” laughed The Girl. “But they may as well be taking 
you away again,” she added, “for in five minutes from now I will be Alicia 
Hartrath, and if a strange young man were to address me then, he would 
receive only a stony stare. Another day, oh, Boots, you may come again” 


And, picking up her basket in one hand and the tail of her blue gown in the 
other, The Girl ran out of the garden. 


II. What the Magic Boots Brought 


HAT night, however, when the moon had risen she came back and walked fenuine © Porosknit” Sum- 

up and down the rose-bordered paths. The garden lay hushed in the 7 ; i additionally — with 

mystery of the moonlight—steeped in the subtle sweetness of the roses’ ons. This means 
breath; across the purple gulfs of shadow fell broad shafts of silver. It q 

was a wondrous, magical, dreamful night and the beauty of it enfolded The 


i ability, fit and comfort of the genuine 
Girl with a spell. Ke = E E d c 
ici ; 7 nit ‘We Warrant satisfaction 
) ; “What has become of Alicia Hartrath, and The Garden Girl?’ she asked Porosk AE We. WA: 
aloud, flinging out her arms with a little gesture of appeal. “They have both AE. ; er 
gone—and who is this come in their stead? I don’t know her at all!” | Piha, 3 fons eit guerence manaa 


nit,” having the actual 


“She is a moon-fairy,” answered a voice from space. She turned toward fi the Guarantee Bond 


the wall with a quick-drawn breath of surprise. 


| goes wit ty garment. 
| “Oh, Magic Boots, come forth!” she cried with a joyous laugh. “Where il pe " Porosknit " lis cool, tighin eee ey arr 
are you?" | Ae 3 ; j 
“Here,” he answered. “Come, climb up and take this—I have brought i 2 7 Union Suit. S 
you something.” ; || A For Men 3 For Boys 
“Brought me something? How lovely! But what can it be?” She sprang | f "7 50c 25c 
up on the bench, which stood in deep shadow, and groped with her fingers for | 5 ; § 5 : sini? ia 
the top of the wall. Presently they came in contact with his rough coat. | ö $3 a $1.00 a ke 4 50c 
f ; “Now, what is it?’ she breathed eagerly. oar - ss i O verywhere. 
“Hold out both arms—steady now! It is heavy.” And he laid in her il 5 i ietratédi Booklet 


arms, against her breast, something soft and warm. 
“A baby!" she cried, her voice thrilling over the unaccustomed word. 
“He isn’t such a little baby," he objected, “he is two years old. But don’t 
| stand with him—he is much too heavy.” 
Obediently, she climbed back and sat on the bench, bending wonderingly 
over the burden in her arms. The Young Man jumped down and stood by her. 
“He is asleep,” he whispered; "he very probably wont wake up until 


COMPANY 
msterdam, N. Y. 


morning.” Mul 
“But where—where did you get him?” she questioned, eagerly. TRAR Aa A A e 
) “He is mine," he replied, with an odd little laugh. § 
; “Yours!” There was a new note in her voice. b Chalmers i nare ArE S 
“Yes, mine; he is all I have in the world. His mother died when he was ; Z If, in your opinion, ies ree oe 
six menths old.” ; N et AN TRADE MARK 


“Oh,” she murmured, holding out her hand to him impulsively, “I am so 
sorry !" 

“Don’t waste your sympathy on me—perhaps I do not deserve it,” he an- 
Swered, quickly. “Some day I will tell you all about it.” ES EGS PAB OFF oo 

She did not answer, and for awhile nothing stirred in the garden save the D ; aN TERED E . a ae 
wind and the little creatures of the night. d fails to give you its cost value in underwear sat csi I T 

“How sweet he feels,” whispered The Girl. “Do you know, I never had a to us and we will replace it or refund NTR TOGA C A deal TER: 
child in my arms before?” i This guarantee applies to every, mwa Ej PE oe net 

“I came to ask you to keep him tonight—will you?” “SOS stamped "Seconds" or cet: ad, e genta 0 N.Y 

“Oh, I would love to! But what will he do when he wakes up?” SoS De ame sr a iz a PT AC ce 

“Be as good as gold—as usual. He never cries. Just tell him you are ASZT] Vis / } ( 
Daddy’s Rose-Girl and he will understand.” i 9 

She flushed rose-red in the silver darkness and something made her heart 
beat quickly. 
| “You see,” he explained, “his mammy nurse was half sick and went home 
| for a rest. I thought I could manage without her. I’ve done it before, but I 
had a telegram to meet the Boss in Caterville tonight. I will have to go or 
lose my job! When I began to look around for a place for the boy I found 
Scarlet fever in two houses, so I got afraid of all of them and didn’t know 
what to do. Then I thought of you.” 

“I am so glad you did,” she said earnestly, “I will enjoy every minute. 
But how long will you be away?” 


“Until tomorrow afternoon, I suppose. I must be going now. I have just 


Easter April 7 Time to 
Order your New Suit 


time to catch the train. Some day, I will thank you. Good-by.” = i 
“ ‘Some day’, that wonderful ‘some day’,” she said to herself as she car- a ie | OUR 5000 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
ried the sleeping child to the house. “All my life it has been just ahead in a d j ARE READY TO TAKE YOUR MEASURE 


beautiful future. I wonder will it ever come?” 


III. Three Being Just Company 


HAT night and next morning were the happiest that had ever come to 
her. The boy, with his baby-talk and guaint little ways, was an ever 
increasing marvel and delight. He took her as a matter of course, and sat 
Ccontentedly in her lap telling her wonderful, incomprehensible things that 
happened in his little world; or trotted behind her around the garden, poking 
his tiny pink fingers and inquisitive nose into everything. 
By sun-down he was a very tired little boy, and soon after he had eaten 
| his bread and milk, he climbed into The Girl’s lap. 
Daddy ought come put Roy to seep,” he murmured drowsily, laying his 
curly head against her shoulder. 
4 She looked down at the sweet dark face and her arms tightened around 
him. “Sing!” he demanded, sleepily. “Daddy sing to Roy.” 
When The Young Man in the Boots returned, the child lay fast asleep in 
he Girl’s arms: the twilight had stolen silently across the world, but the 
after-glow still lingered lovingly among the rose-vines and cast tender gleams 
of brightness on the bent head. 


"I hope he hasn’t tired you,” said The Young Man solicitously; “the train 
was two hours late.” 
“Hush !” admonished The Girl, “you might wake him. Isn’t he dear and 
dirty? You forgot to bring him another dress.” 

“Did The Ogre find him out?” 

He didn’t even suspect him,” she laughed, softly. 

Just see what long lashes he has,” she went on, looking down at the 

Sleep-flushed face. “He is very like you, I think.” 
ic, must take him now. Thank you so much for your kindness in keeping 


trauss eens) 
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A Productive Farm 
For Sale Cheap 


550 acres—260 cultivated—60 acres deadened—balance cut- 
over—on good public road 4 miles from Jonestown, Miss , 
the richest part of the famous Mississippi Delta—60 miles 
from Memphis, a fine market with 155,000 population— 
buckshot and black sandy loam soil—10 tenant houses with 
stables, etc.,—artesian water—good schools, churches and 
neighbors. Cultivated land rents for $6 an acre. Selling 
price $14,000; terms easy. 

According to U. 5. Government. Statistics Mississippi Land 


Values Increased 118 per cent in Past Ten Years, and the Rise 
Has Just Started. 


Our Free Boo tells the truth about the “Delta.” If you 


nr, ere i the market for farm land write for 
it. We OWN many Delta Farms and will quote low prices and easy terms 
on all of them, productivity considered. 


“Oh, don’t thank me—it has been such a pleasure to me. You cannot 
understand.” 


Map of southern Mississippi Valley. 
She laid the child, slowly, reluctantly, in his arms, then stooped and | Shaded portion shows rich alluvial BARNE Y 8 HIN ee HIS, TENN. 
Pressed her lips to its soft cheek. “Bring him back again some day—will | district, known as The “Delta.” 1355 Central Bank Building, , . 


you? Ido so hate to give him up,” she said with a little break in her voice. 
The Young Man looked at her with eyes grown very tender. 
Do you really think you could love him?” he asked. 


“T love him dearly already," she answered, earnestly AGEN i S Write for. a FREE SAMPLE GOFY af, 
“You say he is very like me—” he began lamely, then hesitated. UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


“Yes,” she murmured, demurely. With terms to agents. Also get our special prices on all Combinations and 
an OF a moment longer he was silent, then he spoke in a low, tense voice. special Subscription Offers advertised in the magazine. : 
Could you—do you suppose you ever could love me, too? I have wanted You can make big money working for us, as subscriptions are easily taken, 
Your love, and you, since that first day I saw you in the garden.” and Ti meta tp we allow are very liberal. 

She looked up at him across the sleeping child, then laughed softly and a rite for terms and samples today. 


little brokenly as she stooved and kissed its dewy lips. UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Pictures that draw a parallel 
of tremendous importance 


Everitt 
“Six-48” 
$1850 


Equipped with 
Self-starter, 
Top, Wind- 
shield, Speedo- 
meter, Prest- 
O-Lite tank, 
especially de- 
signed tire 
irons on rear, 
horn, tools, etc. 


Other details 

below at the 

right. 

AVERAGE $1800 CAR $1850 <> "SIX" 
; (  HEZBEZEETEZMEKIZEET ESZŰ 

NUMBER OF CYLINDERS Quite properly, a motor car manufacturer is 


not permitted, in an advertisement, to "NUMBER OF CYLINDERS 


point out those features in which his car BBEBG8R 
excels other cars—and mention those cars 


£5 by name. 
But there are some Everitt truths so big and 
overshadowing that they cannot be held mref teát 
down. 
A son) For instance, that there is no other six- 


cylinder car in the market — of equal 
WHEELBASE. wheelbase, horsepower, equipment, and 
proportion of chrome nickel construction 
—at $1850 or anything like that price. 


If itis a four-cylinder car you picture in your 
mind—selling from $1800 to $3500—in all likeli- 


WHEELBASE 


l hood it will fall hopelessly behind the Everitt 
112 TO NS INCHES es in rece aaa wheelbase, and the or 127 INCHES 
proportion of high caliber steel used in the e 
SIZE OF WHEELS construction. It probably will not equal the SIZE OF WHEELS 
Everitt in complete equipment, a self-starter, 
or demountable rims. 
If it is a six-cylinder car, and includes some—or 
D even aliai FE reorgjnary Everitt features, 
54 INCHES- you will find the price twice or thrice the 
-3 Everitt price. 36 INCHES. 
SIZE OF TIRES The deliberate purpose of this announcement is SIZE OF TIRES 
f to induce you, by pictures and by arguments, 
to make a deadly parallel in your own mind 
between what $1850 buys you in the great big 
beautiful Everitt “Six”, and 
; First, what $1850 or more buys in the four- 
DEMOUNTABLE RIMS -NO cylinder field; and — i DEMOUNTABLE RIMS -YES 
SELF-STARTER — NO Second, what the splendid Everitt features of SELF-STARTER -YES 


value cost in the six-cylinder field. 


NSTRUCTION If you make such a comparison, yowre bound to CONSTRUCTION 
seek an Everitt demonstration—and that in- ` 
evitably means Everitt ownership. 
Metzger Motor Car Company , Ami llátrk 


OPEN HEARTH STEEL 114 Milwaukee Ave. East, Detroit, Mich. NICKEL STEEL 


Everitt “Four-36°—$1500. Construction throughout 


of the same high type as the Six-48.Y Wheelbase, USE THIS COUPON 


115 inches; Tires, 34x4 inches; Demountable Rims, Metzger Motor Car C 
Equipment complete, including Top, Windshield, A ees 
Speedometer, Prest-O-Lite tank, specially designed Mt Milwaukos Avense Kent, Detroit, Michigan. 
tire ifons, unusually high-grade tool equipment and Send 1912 Catalog and dealer’s name. 
Seti-Starter. 


Standard “Everitt 30”—$1250. Wheelbase, 110 inches; 
‘Tires, 34x3 1-2 inchest Quick Detachable Rims; Equip- 
ment complete, including Silk Mohair Top, Wind- 
shield, Two Gas Lamps, Three Oil Lamps, Generator, 
Horn, Tools and Repair Kit. 


THE SOUTH’S ADVANTAGES 


EWER acres of farm and more farming climate are what the modern 

agriculturalist demands. Intensive instead of extensive farming is the 
order of the day. The South has or produces everything anybody could 
need to eat, wear or use; everything that features in the law of demand and 
supply. Her land conditions (soil and altitude) ; her weather and climatic 
conditions, are of a nature to produce maximum yield and quality of all 
crops, 

While the Northern farmer is chopping icy wood and battling with bliz- 
zards, the Southern farmer in shirt sleeves is working his crops. Southern 
land can be worked 10 to 11 months in the year. Some crops are planted in 
January, at a time when you couldn’t plough Northern land with dynamite. 
When the Northern farmer does finally get his crops to market, he must meet 
the competition of all the other farmers in the United States, but the South- 
ern farmers will have already sold off his first crops and in many cases have 
his second crops on the market. 

Land in the South which will produce just as richly (crop by crop) as 
the North, and which will produce two or three crops to the North’s one, 
can be bought at one-half to one-third the cost of Northern land. ‘The fast 
freights maintained by Southern railways put Southern producers within 
quick reach of market centers. Internal communication is being rapidly 
perfected by numerous branch railway extensions and new lines; by good 
roads; the automobile and auto-truck industry; by motorcycle and rural 
telephone. Education is being rapidly and effectively advanced in technical, 
agricultural and other lines, and in many places the free text-book system 
is in full vogue. The South’s mineral and lumber supplies, and her abundant- 

zater power promise to give this section equally high rank in manufactures 
—while the advancing values in real estate, according to some of the best 
financiers in America, will make the people of this section tremendously 
rich in the near future. If you are interested in getting into this great sec- 
tion, read the land offers in our magazine, and write the advertisers for 
further details; our Information Department is at your service, too. 
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WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


judges. Try to imagine the task set in the reading of nearly 650,000 
words—very few of them typewritten, not all of them too-legible, and 
on sheets of paper that varied in size in a most astonishing fashion. 

In our March issue was printed a list of those still to be considered, and 
during the past week this list was cut to 25 contestants—all of them standing 
fair chances for all except the first prize, 

Then came the final grind. 

For the first there was an even choice until the third judge read them— 
and the selection of "Mystery" was made. Those who failed to secure a prize 
can console themselves with the knowledge that some of those who did not 
get a prize are persons who are regular contributors to several well-known 
magazines. 

The following are the winners: 

FIRST PRIZE—$25.00—‘‘Mystery”, by Ardella Z Stewart, Atlanta, Ga. 

SECOND PRIZE — $15.00 — “The Call’, by Jacob Henry Lowrey, 
Augusta, Ga. 

THIRD PRIZE—$10.00—“Chills and Fever”, by Mrs. Lucy B. Haug, 1413 
Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

FOURTH PRIZE—$10.00—“Seeing the Circus Parade", by Alvin Irwin, 
226 Manassas St., Memphis, Tenn. 

FIFTH PRIZE—$10.00—“As It Is Written”, by Bayard Rives Williams, 

aris, Ill. 

SIXTH PRIZE—$10.00—‘Rachel’s Rest”, by Lucy Rice, Pamplin City, Va. 

SEVENTH PRIZE—$5.00—‘Old Bish’s Secret”, by Mrs. J. Ormande 
Clark, Tuscumbia, Ala. 

EIGHTH PRIZE—$5.00—“The Primitive Man”, by Margaret S. Graham, 
Box 287, Jasper, Fla. 

NINTH PRIZE—$5.00—“Black Maria”, by Pearl Carpenter, 1561 Green- 
up St., Covington, Ky. 

TENTH PRIZE—$5.00—“Night in a Country Drug Store”, by Lester 
Card, Ansonia, Conn. 

Among those very near to participating in the prize-winning were the 
following named contestants: 

Miss F. Boys, Mobile, Ala; H. E. Henderson, Manton, Mich.; Gertrude 
Walton, Earlham, Iowa; Cora Patterson, Indianapolis, Ind.; Leslie DuCros, 
New Orleans, La.; Lila K. Morris, Harrisville, W. Va., Edith Ocobock, Cit- 
ronelle, Ala.; Thomas Richter, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. J. Frier, Marked Tree, 
Ark.; Mrs. R. C. Patterson. Atlanta, Ga.; Ben Blanton, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
W. G. Carey, Ogden, Utah: E. Y. Wead, Washington, D. C.; Huldah Win- 
stead, Minneapolis, Minn.; Jean Cabell O’Neill, New York City. 


N ra time we are going to write the stories and let the readers be the 


We are planning to print at least two. prize-winning storiettes in our May 
number, and may use several others in the same issue. 

All the short stories not winning prizes will be returned at once to the 
writers, if stamp was enclosed when the story was forwarded. 

Another point is that it will be impossible, as so many requested, to criti- 
cise their stories, 


THE GIRL-BOY 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


golden ball on its summit winked wickedly in the sun: “Come up—come up 
if you dare!" it seemed to say. i 

“Aw, g’long an’ try,” urged Robin impatiently. “You’re a boy, now.” 

Theodora girded up her courage; she walked toward the mast; she laid 
a reluctant hand on its smooth surface—and then she recoiled: “I can’t!” 
she cried in a panic of fright. “I can’t! I can’t! I can’t!” 

“Are you a coward?’ came the sharp question. 

“No! Oh, no! no! no! I’m nota coward! I’m just a girl!” 

“A—what? Look here, Theodora, didn’t you kiss your elbow, last night? 
Didn’t you?” 

“No, I didn’t. I tried to, but I couldn’t. And then—then Mother Dear 
said I should be a boy anyway—and she cut off my curls and got me these 
clothes—and—” 

“Why, they’re my clothes!” exclaimed Robin, grown suddenly observant, 
“last year’s.” 

“Yes,” admitted Theodora amazedly,..with a downward survey of her 
figure, “they are your clothes, Robin. I reckon,” and her face brightened at 
that solution of her problem, “I reckon Mother Dear was playing a game with 
me, Robin.” 

“I reckon she was,” mumbled Robin, disgustedly. “Let's go home.” 

It was a chastened and contrite Theodora who dragged the weary miles 
homeward. Robin felt himself duped and would have none of her. She could 
only trail behind his offended manhood, as woman has been wont to do since 
the beginning of time, fearing but adoring still. If he would turn his head 
and look at her—however sternly. If he would speak to her! But the con- 
quering male strode on, heedless of the penitent who trod in his footsteps. 
The sun itself declined before Robin’s wrath; the sky darkened; night was 
already abroad when the wanderers reached Theodora’s door. 

e "Bye," said Robin briefly, and turned on his heel. 

Theodora made no reply. She crept into the lamp-lit hall, the stricken 
image of a cheat. No one was in sight, and she stole swiftly up the stairway 
to her own room. But on the threshold she paused, arrested by the scene 
within. Mother Dear sat in Theodora’s small rocking-chair; she held a 
cluster of brown curls in her hand and her eyes were full of tears. Big 
Father bent compassionately above her. Perhaps they felt the pathetic little 
presence that stood dumbly in the doorway, for directly they looked up with 
one accord. 

Smiling their welcome, they opened their arms, and Theodora came to 
them with a glad rush. They folded her close, as only little girls, very much 
beloved, are folded, and secure in the shelter of that embrace, Theodora wist- 
fully touched the shorn curls lying in her mother’s lap. 

“Mother Dear, could you sew "em on again?" she asked. 

“Why?” demanded the mother and father in eager unison. 

“Cause I’d rather*be a little girl—after all.” k 

“Alas! well have to wait for new curls to grow. But you can begin 
being a little girl at once!” answered Mother Dear. And her voice was as 
warm as wine and as golden as sunlight. 


j| 


By H. L. PINER 


Today I stand on the wreck-strewn strand 
Of the ocean of human unrest; 
And the billows roll in with their deafening din 
And break on humanity’s breast; 
And I sigh for the ships where the moaning white lips 
Kiss the rocks on the reefs of the shore; 
And their pitiless cries strike the low sullen skies 
That echo one word evermore: 
“Tomorrow !” 


Ah, the passion-torn wrecks swept a-sea from the decks 
Or sunk in the sands of the shore! 
And the loves that lie dead on the lives they have led 
To the breakers with tides sweeping o’er! 
Who will pilot at last, when the tempest has passed, 
Into harbors and havens of rest? 
What is life? What is death? What this strife of a breath? 
And what to be lost or be blest 
“Tomorrow?” 


Oh, my soul’s carrier-birds, with your wings ’neath my 
words 

Mount skyward out over the waves, 

Lest they sink in the deep with the thousands that sleep 
In the silence of echoless graves. ` 

Go, and bring me some bright jeweled message of light 
Impearled in your white-silvered beaks; 

For I watch and I pray that the dawn oi each day 
Shall bring what my sobbing soul sesks 

“Tomorrow!” 


Ah, I long evermore for that mystical shore 
Where surges no turbulent tide ;— 
Where no storms ever swept, where no eye ever wept, 
And the beautiful never have died !— 
Where no dweller grows old, but where glories unfold 
That enrapture the spirits of men; 
Where they whisper alway, not of dying today, 
But of living and loving again 
“Tomorrow!” 


But the mist and the spray of the ocean today 
Are lifting and drifting from view; 

And the hoarse-howling sea will be tranquil for me, 
And the cloud-rift be jeweled with blue! 

For the white-vellumed ship comes with beckoning dip 
For its freightage of souls at the pier; 

And the Voyager’s life may disrobe of its strife, 
For the coasts of two worlds will be clear 

“Tomorrow!” 


Though the tempests still boom with the thunders of doom 
There are whispers of peace and of calm; 
For the Voice whose decree hushed the wild Galilee 
Bids the soul to be singing its psalm; 
When the curtains are drawn for the burst of the dawn 
To o’er-flood the waste earth with its.glow, 
All the yearnings of years, recompensed for their tears, 
I shall see, I shall hear, I shall know 
“Tomorrow!” 


Only surface is stirred; mighty laws undergird 
All the spheres as they circle and swing ; 
Soul, be still; He who whirls through their courses vast 
worlds 
Gives the orbit of being its swing! 
Roll, ye waves, mountain high! Dash your foam to the 
sky! 
There is calm in the heart of the sea! 
And I wait through the storm for that Glorified Form 
That will walk on the waters to me 
“Tomorrow!” 
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Arms and cycles are either perfect—or worthless; 

there is no middle ground. Unless every measurement 

of every part is true to one-thousandth of an inch and unless 

every atom of steel has exactly the right density, tensile 

strength and hardness, the revolver is dangerous and unre- 

liable and the cycle runs hard and is short lived. Their 

splendid popularity proves that Iver Johnson products 

possess, in unusual degree, every requisite quality of design, 
substance and construction, 


mm IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Revolvers The Iver Johnson cannot be accidentally 


discharged. It has a full equipment of 
unbreakable, permanent tension wire springs. The action is smooth and 
rapid. It is accurate and hard-hitting. Catalog A. 


The Iver Johnson Champion single-barrel shotguns 
Shotguns have a world-wide reputation. Barrel and lug are 
drop-forged from a single bar of steel. Coil springs wherever possible. 
All gauges up to 44 calibre. Catalog A. 


A The Iver Johnson is an absolutely perfect bicycle. The 
Bicycles crank and hubs are marvels of mechanical design and 
construction. Five coats of enamel. Best equipment. Catalog C. — 


Motorcycles The Iver Johnson Motorcycle is a wonderful 


example of engineering design and. construction. 
It has tremendous speed, very 
flexible control and rides like 
a touring car. 4-5 horse- 
power, free engine clutch, 
magneto. Catalog C. 


Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle 
Works 


292 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass, D ; 
NEW YORK, ! GF, i 
99 Chambers Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street 


No More Corns 


No More Dangerous Paring 


Nobody needs to suffer from corns Common treatments mean just a 
since Blue-jay was invented. brief relief. Blue-jay ends the corn. 


Millions apply this little plaster. 
The pain stops in- Paring a corn just removes the top 


stantly. Then the B layer. The main part is left to grow. 
& B wax gently loos- And in myriads of cases paring causes 
ens the corn, In48 infection. 

hours the whole corn All those methods are wrong. Soon 
comes out—root, or late the corn must be removed. 
Baca hoe done WPy trifle and delay? 

that for fifty million Blue-jay removes it in two days. 
corns, without any In the meantime you forget it. 
soreness, any Please prove this—for your own 
trouble, anydelayor sake. It is the only right way to 
discomfort, - treat corns, 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. Itis narrowed to be comfortable. 
2 D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


heed | Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (148) 
Mn. & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 
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Meet Your Game More 
than Half Way 


Reduce the distance you: must lead that 
mile-a-minute goose or elusive clay target. 


Shoot Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shot Shells. 


You know smokeless powder must be under pressure 


to explode. 


It must be under proper pressure to give maximum 


speed to the shot. 


It must be under the same pressure in each shell to 
‘make them shoot alike. 


In Remington-UME Steel Lined Shot Shells only do you 


find these demands met to give you the greatest uni- 


form shot speed. 


—because the Steel Lining in 
Smokeless Shot Shells holds the powder more rigidly than 


paper. 


—because this Steel Lining holding the powder rigidly pre- 
vents it from 3 jarring loose during shipment—in your 
pocket— while in the magazine of your gun. 


—because this Steel Lining makes the load absolutely mois- 


ture proof. 


Get Remington;-UMC Arrow and Nitro Club Shot Shells—the uniform, 


hard-shooting Steel Lined Shells. 


Meet Your Game More than Half Way 
REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


299 Broadway 


i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 

$ Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
$] Representative of my Company in your town; 
J start you in a profitable business of your owm, 
j and help you make big money at once. 
7 Unusual opportun for men without 
Capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M356 Marden Building 
Washington, D. 0. 


E. R. MARDEN 
President 
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Reg. Price Our Price 
for Both for Both 


With Tri-Weekly Constitution ........ 2.00 1.30 
With Southern Ruralist ............. 1.50 1.10 
With Progressive Teacher ............ 2.00 1.50 
WEE NOUN UW ez tés oct Suedicescdace 2.00 1.10 
With Child’s Lore ........... ork 2.00 1.15 
With People’s Home Journal.......... 1.50 1.10 
With Ofte Farmer... s we clecadvs cscs 2.00 1.55 
With The Housewife ................. 1.50 1.10 
With Ladies’ World ................: 1.50 1.10 
With Century Magazine .............. 5.00 4.40 
With Pearson’s Magazine ........... 2.50 1.80 
With Outing Magazine ............... 4.00 3.00 
Welt Tha EUSA csi evsuvesuacve 3.50 1.80 
With Atlantic Monthly .............. 5.00 4.45 
With Scribner’s Magazine ........... - 4.00 3.45 
With Boys’ Magazine ...............-. 1.50 1.25 
With Little Folks’ Magazine.......... 2.00 1.70 
With Children’s Magazine ............ 2.00 1.50 
With Farmers’ Review ................ 2.00 1.30 
WHS HAE BDRIP ecos öss cteccivs 2.25 1.70 
StH: LIGSINGOEE'S. 5 ése ces rccvvicc deen 4.00 3.00 
With Modern Priscilla ............... 1.75 1.30 
With American Poultry Journal....... 1.50 1.60 
With McClure’s Magazine ............ 2.50 1.90 
With Current Literature............... 4.00 2.30 
With Boys’ Magazine ................ 2.00 1.10 
With Delineater 2.0... cscccccccccsess 2.50 1.70 
With Harper’s Magazine ............. 5.00 4.15 
With Boston Cooking School.......... 2.00 1.40 


to any of the above clubs for 
Add 5 Cents a sew 32-page Sok interest- 


ing for every home, called “EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER”, 


Address all Orders to 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


New York City 


A real desk and a 


handsome library table 


combined in the space 
of one—and at the price 
of one. sé 


No. 352—One of seventy-five 
designs 


Covered by 4 patents 


Q space. pulling open the drawer provides desk 


space with non-spillable ink-well and pen 
groove, with a large roomy drawer beneath the 


lid for stationery and correspondence. To use desk, 
nothing on the table need be disturbed. Your 
choice of seventy-five designs at prices to suit. 


Cadillac Desk Tables are carried by 
leading furniture dealers. If yours 


Look for this trade-mark canes supply you, send for Gata- 


z“V’’, illustrating our full line. 


Wolverine Mfg. Co. 


esk- alle DETROIT, MICH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1 to $5,000 a year 
and expenses. There are h dreds of such positions 
now open. No former experience needed to get one 
of them. We will teach you to be a Salesman in 
eight weeks by mail and assist you to secure a 

i wages while you 


position where you can earn $ y 
are learning Practical Salesmanship.. Write y 
for full particulars, list of good openings, and testi- 
monials from over a thousand men we have recently 
placed in good positions. Address Nearest Office Dept. 170 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans Toronto 
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By HAROLD MacGRATH 


Author of “The Man On The Bow,’ Etc., Ete." 


CHAPTER VI—(Concluded) 


Gg HE is as learned as Aspasia, as holding as Calypso, as fascinating as 
Circe,” declared the Chevalier. “She is loveliness and wisdom; and I 
love her madly.” 

“And you will return tomorrow?” asked Victor regretfully. 

“Tomorrow! Blessed day! Back to life and love! . . . Forgive me, lad; joy 
made me forget! I will see you safely in Spain.” 

Victor brooder for a space. “Horns of Panurge! could I but lay my hands 
upon that paper!” 

“No moping, lad. The bowl awaits; trouble shall smother in the cup. We 
shall make this night one for memory. I have a chateau in the Cevennes, and 
it shall be yours till all this blows over. Ah!” 

The door leading to the private assembly opened. On the threshold stood a 
man of thirty-three or four, his countenance haughty and as clean cut as a Greek 
medallion. The eyes were large and black, the brows slanting and heavy, the nose 
high-bridged and fierce, the chin aggressive. There lay over all this a mask of 
reckless humor and gaiety. It was the face of a man who, had he curbed his 
desires and walked with circumspection, would have known enduring greatness as 
a captain, as an explorer, as a theologian. Not a contour of the face but expressed 
force, courage, daring, immobility of purpose. 

“Hurrah, Chevalier!" he cried ; "the bowl will soon be empty.” 

“The Vicomte d’Halluys?’ murmured Victor. “Paul, there is another gentle- 
man bound for Spain. We shall have company.” 

“What? The astute vicomte, that diplomat?” 

“Even so. The Vicomte d’Halluys, wit, duelist, devil-may-care, spend- 
thrift. Ho, Vicomte!” the poet called. 

“Saumaise?” cried the man at the door, coming forward. 

“Go in, Paul,” said the poet; “I want a word with him.” 

The Chevalier passed into the private assembly. The vicomte and the port 
looked into each other’s eyes for a moment. The vicomte slapped his thigh and 
laughed. “Hang me from a gargoyle on Notre Dame,” he broke forth, "if it 
isn’t the poet!” 

“The same,” less hilariously. 

“I thought you had gone to Holland?" 

“T can talk Spanish,” replied Victor, “but not a word of Dutch. And you? 
Is it Spain?” ° 

“Nay; when the time comes I’m for New France. I have some property 
there; a fine excuse to see it. . What a joke! How well it will read in Monsieur 
Somebody’s memoirs! What is new?” 

“Mazarin has not yet come into possession of that paper. 
to that, so far as it lies in his power. I am all at sea.” 

“And I soon shall be! Come on, then. We are making a night of it." And 
the vicomte caught the poet by the arm and dragged him into the private assembly. 

Around a huge silver bowl sat a company of roisterers, all flushed with wine 
and the attendant false happiness. Long clay pipes clouded the candle-light ; 
there was the jingle of gold and the purr of shuffling cards; and here and there 
were some given to the voicing of ribald songs. To Victor this was no uncommon 
scene: and it was not long before he had thrown himself with gay enthusiasm 
into this mad carouse. 

Shortly after the door had closed upon the company of merry-makers and 
their loud voices had resolved into untranslatable murmurs, three men came into 
the public room and ranged themselves in front of the fire. The close-fitting, 
long black cassocks, the wide-brimmed hats looped up at the sides, proclaimed 
two of them to belong to the Society of Jesus. The third, his body clothed in 
nondescript skins and furs, his feet in beaded’ moccasins, his head hatless and the 
coarse black hair adorned with a solitary feather from a heron’s wing and glis- 
tening with melting snow, the color of his skin unburnished copper, his eyes 
black, fierce, restless—all these marked the savage of the New World. Pot-boys, 
grooms, and guests all craned their necks to get a glimpse of this strange and 
formidable being of whom they had heard such stories as curdled the blood and 
filled the night with troubled dreams. A crowd gathered about, whispering and 
nodding and pointing. The Iroquois beheld all this commotion with indifference 
not unmixed with contempt. When he saw Du Puys and Bouchard pressing 
through the crowd, his lips relaxed. These were men whom he knew to be men 
and tried warriors.. After greeting the two priests, Du Puys led them to a table 
and directed Maitre le Borgne to bring supper for three. The Iroquois, receiving 
a pleasant nod from Father Chaumonot, took his place at the table. And Le 
3orgne, pale and trembling, took the red man’s order for meat and water. 

“Ah, Captain,” said Chaumonot, “it is good to see you again.” 

“Major, Father; Major.” 
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3eaufort will see 


“Congratulations! Will you direct me at once to the Hotel de Perigny? I. 


must see the marquis tonight, since we sail tomorrow.” 

“As soon as you have completed your supper,” said Du Puys. Then lowering 
his voice: “The marquis’ son is in yonder reom.” 

“Then the marquis has a son?” said Brother Jacques, with an indescribable 
smile. “And by what name is he known?” 

“The Chevalier du Cevennes.” 

Strange fires glowed in the young Jesuit’s eyes. He plucked at his rosiry. 
“The Chevalier du Cevennes: the ways of God are inscrutable.” 

“In what way, my son?” asked Chaumonot. 

“I met the Chevalier in Paris.” Brother Jacques folded his arms and stared 
absently at his plate. 


CHAPTER VII—The Philosophy of Monsieur De Marquis De. Perigny 


HE Hotel de Perigny stood in the Rue des Augustines, diagonally opposite 

the historic pile once occupied by Henri II and Didne de Poitiers, the beau- 
tiful and fascinating Duchess de Valentinois of equivocal yet enduring fame. 
Three of the House of Perigny had closed their accounts thus roughly. The 
grandsire and granduncle of the present marquis, both being masters of fence, 
had succumbed in an attempt to give law to each other. And the apple of discord, 
some say, had been the Duchess de Valentinois. The third to-die violently was 
the ninth marquis, father of the present possessor of the title. History says that 
he died of too much wine and a careless tongue. Thus it will be seen that the 
blood in the veins of this noble race was red and hot. 

The master of this house of dread was held in awe by the citizens to whom he 
was a word, a name to be spoken lowly, even when respect tinctured the utterance. 
Stories concerning the marquis had come from Paris and Perigny, and travel, the 
good gossip, had distorted acts of mere eccentricity into deeds of violence and 
wickedness. The nobility, however; did not share the popular belief. They be- 
held in the marquis a great noble whose right to his title ran back to the days 
when a marquisate meant the office of guarding the masches and frontiers for the 
king. Besides, the marquis had been the friend of two kings. the lover of a famous 
beauty, the husband of the daughter of a Savoy prince. These three virtues bal- 
anced his moral delinquencies. "To the popular awe in which the burghers held 
him there was added a large particle of distrust; for during the great rebellion he 
had served neither the Catholics nor the Huguenots; neither Richelieu, his enemy, 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


HE Chevalier du Cevennes, son and heir of the crabbed Marquis de Perigny, is a gallant 

of that period when the masterful Cardinal Mazarin stood sentinel at the-French throne. 
He possesses a cloak of exquisite fabric, special cut and a wonderful grey in color. While 
he is away, a friend borrows the cloak, which is, in turn, stolen by a cavalier who kills M. 
De Brissac to secure papers which involve De Brissac and his wife in a plot against the 
king. His wife is. the. ‘‘Mysterious Diane’’, whom the Chevalier has met. He does not 
know who she is, and has fallen desperately in love with her. "The Mysterious Diane” hears 
that the man who killed her husband wore a grey cloak, and she immediately suspects the 
Chevalier du Cevennes, who, of course, is perfectly innocent of the crime. The Chevalier 
has returned to Paris from Rome the day of the murder, and that same evening, while dining i 
at his favorite cafe, he meets a mysterious priest who has come to France from Canada. 
One of the priest’s hands is maimed, and he seeks to keep it from the Chevalier’s view. 

During the conversation which ensues between them, the Chevalier admits that his name 
of du Cevennes is assumed. The priest inquires if the Chevalier has ever heard of the Mar- 
quis de Perigny. As the Marquis is his father, the Chevalier is somewhat astonished at the 
question. Later, the Chevalier seeks an audience with Cardinal Mazarin to report the re- 
sult of his trip to Rome and the Pope. As he stands before the Cardinal he is accused 
of the murder of the husband of “The Mysterious Diane". The charge is like a bolt from 
the blue, and he indignantly denies any knowledge of the crime.. He refuses to tell to whom 
he had loaned his grey cloak, and the cardinal banishes him from Paris for a period of five 
years. In his exile, the Chevalier seeks solace among convivial companions. One evening, 
while in a tavern much frequented by his friends, he meets his old comrade, Victor de Sau- 
maise, poet and soldier, who brings word that Mazarin, satisfied that the Chevalier had noth- 
ing to-do with De Brissae’s death, has exonerated him and restored all his privileges. De 
Saumaise tells the Chevalier about the stolen cloak which De Brissac’s assassin wore. The 
poet also puts into his friend’s hands a letter from Diane, who writes that she is leaving 
Paris. "If you love me," she says, ‘‘you will find me." The Chevalier falls into a rhapsody 
over Diane and the fourth instalment begins in the midst of this passionate appreciation of 
that lady’s charms. : 


nor De Rohan, his friend. Catholics proclaimed him a Huguenot, Huguenots 
declared him a Catholic; yet, no one had ever seen him attend mass, the custom 
of good Catholics, nor had any heard him pray in French, the custom of good 
Huguenots. What then, being neither one nor the other? An atheist, whispered 
the wise, a word which was then accepted in its narrowest sense: that is to say, 
Monsieur le Marquis had sold his soul to the devil. 

For ten years the hotel had remained in darkness; then behold! but a month 
gone, a light was seen shining from one of the windows. The watch, upon inves- 
tigation, were informed that Monsieur le Marquis had returned to the city and 
would remain indefinitely. After this, on several occasions the hotel was lighted 
cheerfully enough. Monsieur le Marquis’ son entertained his noble friends and 
the officers from Fort Louis. There was wine in plenty and play ran high. The 
marquis, however, while he permitted these saturnalia, invariably held aloof. It 
was servants’ hall gossip that the relations existing between father and son were 
based upon the coldest formalities. Conversation never went farther than “Good 
morning, Monseiur le Comte.” The marquis pretended not to understand when 
any referred to his son as the “Chevalier du Cevennes.” It was also gossiped that 
this noble house was drawing to its close; for the Chevalier had declined to marry, 
and was drinking and gaming heavily; and to add to the marquis’ chagrin, the 
Chevalier had been dismissed from court, in disgrace,—a calamity which till now 
had never fallen upon the House of Perigny. 


HE marquis was growing old. As he sat before the fire in the grand salon, 

the flickering yellow light playing over his features, which had a background 
of moving, deep velvet-brown shadows, he might have been the theme of some 
melancholy whim by Reubens, a stanza by Dante. His face was furrowed like a 
frosty road. Veins sprawled over his hands which rested on the arms of his chair, 
and the knuckles shone like ivory through the drawn transparent skin. The long 
fingers drummed ceaselessly and the head teetered; for thus senility approaches. 
His lips, showing under a white mustache, were livid and fallen-inward. The 
large Alexandrian nose had lost its military angle, and drooped slightly at the 
tip: which is to say, the marquis no longer acted, he thought; he was no longer 
the soldier, but the philosopher. The domineering, forceful chin had the essentials 
of a man of justice, but it was lacking in that quality of mercy which makes jus- 
tice grand. Over the Henri IV ruff fell the loose flesh of his jaws. Altogether, it 
was the face of a man who was practically if not actually dead. But in the eyes, 
there lay the life of the man. From under jutting brows they peered as wit- 
nesses of a brain which had accumulated a rare knowledge of .mankind, man’s 
shallowness, servility, hypocrisy, his natural inability to obey the simplest laws 
of nature; a brain which was set in motion always by calculation, never by im- 
pulse. They were grey eyes, bold and fierce and liquid as a lion’s, for they were 
truthful eyes, almost an absolute denial of the life he had lived. But truth to the 
marquis was not a moral obligation. He was truthful as became a great noble who 
was too proud and fearless of consequences to lie. 

At his elbow stood a small Turkish table on which were a Venetian bell and a light 


_Tepast, consisting of a glass of weakened canary and a plate of biscuits spread spar- 


ingly with honey. Presently the marquis drank the wine and struck the bell. Jehan, 
the marquis’ aged valet, entered. 

Over the mantel the portrait of a woman stood out clearly and definitely. It rep- 
resented Madame la Marquise at twenty-two, when Marie de Medicis had. com- 
manded the young Rubens to paint the portrait of one of the few women who had 
volunteered to share her exile. Madame lived to be only twenty-four, happily. 

“Jehan, light the chandelier,” said the marquis. His voice, if high, was still clear 
and strong. “Has Monsieur le Comte ventured forth in this storm?” 

“Yes, Monsieur; but he left word that he would return later with a company of 
friends.” 
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“I Am Simply a Pagan; Even More of a Pagan Than the Greeks, for They Worshiped Marble” 


he stays on time. 


winding keys that are a 


To sleep late’s pleasant, now and then, 
Make it Sunday morn, says Big Ben 


IG BEN is on the job 
every minute of the 
day: fe) mings: on 
time—he runs on time — 


pleasure to wind—selective 
alarm calls that ring just 
when you want and either 
way you want, steadily for 
five minutes or" intermit- 
tently for ten. 


16,000 watchmakers: have already 
adopted him.—Counterfeits are every- 
where trying to cash in on him, he has 
all the ear-marks of a full fledged suc- 
cess.—If you cannot find him at your 
jeweler’s, a money order sent to his de- 
signers, Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
will bring him to you express charges 
prepaid. 


He has a great big dial 
you can easily read in the 
dim morning light—a_ cheer- 
ful, deep toned voice that 
will wake you on your sleep- 
test mornings—large, strong 


$2.50. 


Sold by Jewelers. Three Dollars in Canada. 


“Friends?” The marquis shrugged. “Is that what he calls them? When do these 
grasping Jesuits visit me?" 

“At eight, Monsieur. They are due this moment, unless they fail to make the 
harbor.” 

“And they bring the savage? Good. He will interest me, and I am dying of weari- 
ness. I shall see a man again. Arrange some chairs next to mine, bring a bottle of 
claret, and a thousand livres from the steward’s chest. And listen, Jehan, let Mön- 
sieur le Comte’s servant give orders to the butler for his master. I forbid you to 
do it.” 

“Yes, Monsieur ;” and Jehan proceeded to light the chandelier, the illumination 
of which brought out distinctly the tarnished splendor of the salon. Jehan retired. 

The marquis, to steady his teetering head, rested his chin on his hands, which were 
clasped over the top of his walking-stick. Occasionally his eyes roved to the portrait 
of ‘his wife, and a melancholy, unreadable smile broke the severe lines of his lips. 

“A beautiful woman,” he mused aloud, “though she did not inspire me with love. 
-Beauty : that is the true religion, that is. the shrine of worship, as the Greeks under- 
stood it; beauty of women. Woman was born to ex- 
press" beauty, man to express strength. We detest 
weakness in a man, and a homely woman is a crime. 
And so De Brissac passed violently? And his oaths of 
vengeance were breaths on a mirror. Ah. well. I had 
ceased to hate him these twenty years. Did he love 
yonder woman, or was his fancy like mine, ephemeral? 
And he married Mademoiselle de Montbazon? That is 
droll, a kind of tentative vengeance.” 

His eyes closed and he fell into a dreaming state. 
like all men who have known eventful but useless lives, 
the marquis lived in the past. The future held for-him 
nothing but pain and death, and his thought seldom 
went forth to meet it. Day after day he sat alone with 
his souvenirs, unmindful of the progress about him, 
indifferent. 

When the valet returned with the wine and the 
livres, he placed three chairs within easy distance of 
the marquis, and waited to learn what further orders 
his master had in mind. 

The marquis opened his eyes. "When Messieurs 
the Jesuits come, show them in at once. The hypo- 
crites come on a begging errand. After I have humil- 
iated them, I shall give them money, and they will say, 
‘Absolvo te? It is simple. And they will promise to 
pray for the repose of my soul when I am dead. My 
faith, how easy it is to gain Heaven! A thousand livres, 
a prayer mumbled in Latin, and look! Heaven is for 
the going. The thief and the murderer, the fool and 
the wise man, the rich and the beggared, how they must 
jostle one another in the matter of precedence! Poor 
Lucifer! Who will lend Lucifer a thousand livres and 
an ‘Absolvo te?" 
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$1.00 Cash Secures 
Full Size Lot 


- 50x125 FEET 
At Alta Loma, Texas 


Beautiful Suburban Residence Town 
In The Famous Houston-Galveston 
District, Near The Seaside Resorts. 


Within an hour's ride of Three Great Seaport 
and Railway Centers—Houston, Galveston and 
Texas City. Only a Few Minutes Ride from 
Many Summer and Winter Seaside Resorts. 
Opening Sale Lots—First 100 only—at $25.00 each, 
$1.00 cash, balance $2.00 Monthly, Without In- 
terest or Taxes, 


THE HOUSTON-GALVESTON DISTRICT 


Has become famous and a glance at the map will 
demonstrate that this is to be a Railway and Water 
Shipping District, that will rival New York City. Gal- 
veston is now the second ‘largest port in the United 
States. The Government is spending two and one-half 
Million on Houston Ship Channel, which will bring 
Ocean Liners to Houston’s port, where 17 Railroads 
center, in addition to Interurban lines. Texas City is 
spending millions on Ship and Railway Terminals. 
The Houston-Galveston District has just begun a net 
work of Interurban lines and the Railroads are arrang- 
ing to put on Interurban service, which is making a 
Continuous Suburban Home District between the two 
Cities. Thousands of people from the North-and East 
are pouring into this district seeking homes and busi- 
ness opportunities, in this delightful climate, where 
they can combine the advantages of the Cities for bus- 
iness, with a beautiful country home. 


BEAUTIFUL ALTA LOMA HEIGHTS 


I own Alta Loma Heights Addition and have just 
opened sale of Lots here at the first price—$25.00 for 
full-size Lot, 50x125 Feet. ‘This addition is situated 
right near the beautiful Shell Boulevard, leading from 
Alta Loma to Galveston. Galveston people are buying 
Suburban homes at Alta Loma, because of the beauti- 
ful location and healthful surroundings. Property in 
this locality will be in great demand for country homes, 
as this is the heart of the Orange, Fig and Winter and 
Summer gardening district. 


FORTUNES MADE IN SUBURBAN 
PROPERTY 


Real Estate values are going up like a flash in this 
district and, as Alta Loma is the most desirable loca- 
tion between the two Cities and so near the many 
Seaside resorts, I believe these lots will be worth 
$200.00 or more within one year. Buy at pioneer prices 
and get the big profits. 


600 POPULATION NOW 


This beautiful suburb has just begun to grow and 
alreddy has a population of 600 people. Scores of 
families have moved in the past year to make their 
homes in this mild climate, away from the cold North. 
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EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 


The Santa Fe Railway main line from Houston to 
Galveston serves Alta Loma with 12 passenger and ex- 
press trains, daily. It is understood that this road 
will soon be operating suburban motor car service 
which will make still better transportation facilities. 


MOST DENSELY POPULATED 
DISTRICT IN AMERICA 


The Railroads are preparing to handle the business 
of what they predict will be the most densely popu- 
lated section in America, between Houston and Gal- 
veston. Thousands of people coming here to seek homes 
near the seashore, will be the means of creating the 
highest real estate values in this locality, of any in the 
entire South. Property in a fine location, such as Alta 
Loma Heights, will bring almost any price, within ad 
year or two. 


ALTA LOMA GROWING 


This Suburb is having a wonderful growth. A new 
$15,000.00 school house is now under construction, 
fine, new Bank and other business buildings just being 
completed. This is destined to make a town of several 
times it present population and property will greatly 
increase in value. I am selling these lots—the first 
100—at less than half of what others are asking for 
similar property, in this district. Many are buying 
Home-Sites here because the prices are, as yet, very 
low. I bought this land before prices advanced in this 
vicinity and can afford to sell this first offering, at 
this low price. If I had to purchase the land at pres- 
ent prices, I would be obliged to ask twice as much for 
the lots. I will advance the price as soon as the first 
100 lots are sold. 


FOR INVESTMENT OR A HOME 


No investment would give you a greater opportunity 
to make large profits, than Lots in this addition. The 
unprecedented growth of population in this section, the 
wonderful development along agricultural, manufactur- 
ing and shipping lines is certain to make desirable 
home-sites, such as these lots are, worth a great-deal 
of money. Buy now at first prices, sell later and get 
the profit. 


I guarantee every Lot to be a good building site. Those who buy first get the choicest locations. Send 


$1.00 today as first payment on each lot you desire and I will select for you the best lots that I have. Buy 
as many lots as you can now, before the advance in price. As soon as I receive your first payment I will 


send contract for deed. 
taxes. 


more about the property, write me today for free illustrated literature. 
You will never have another opportunity such as this. 


price. 


The remaining payments are 


only $2.00 per month, per lot, without interest or 
Enclose first payment and just say: ‘‘Reserve for me the best lots you have.” 


If you wish to know 
Act quick if you secure lots at first 


E. 0. GLENN, Owner, 920 Union National Bank, Houston, Texas 


References: Bankers Trust Company, (Capital $2,000,000,00), Houston Texas. Adoue & Lohit, Bankers, Galveston, Texas. 


Ten Millions endowment, opens this year. 


new Port? 


SPECIAL MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE TO FIRST BUYERS 


Come to Houston at any time within a 
year—visit our property—if you disapprove 
of the selection made for you change to any 
other unsold lots if you will—or we will give you your 
money back. (This offer applies to purchases made 
within 60 days from date of this periodical.) 


about Houston. 


GETTING READY FOR OPENING OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


$2,500,000 being spent by U. S. Government on Houston’s great Ship Channel, making 
this a Seaport. Greatest Government improvement on the Gulf. More millions going into 
magnificent sky scrapers, hotels, factories, storage plants, and the Rice University with 
Thousands. pouring into Houston and sur- 
rounding district, seeking business opportunities and homes. 
the entire Southwest. Population doubled in seven years without seaport—what will it do with the 
Fortunes being made in real estate almost over night—yet only the beginning is here. 
A look at the map will demonstrate that Houston’s Port is 500 miles nearer the producing center of 


U. S. than Atlantic ports. Think what an immense volume of business this will positively bring 
on account of the enormous saving in freight rates. 


We are opening the sale of our property in the Terminal—Port District, adjacent to the free 
city wharves and docks, railway belt lines, new Union Stock Yards location—in fact, in the very 
hub of Houston’s coming manufacturing and shipping center. 


SEVENTEEN RAILROADS AND OCEAN LINERS 


means transportation facilities that will make Houston 
the distributing point for the products of the richest 
agricultural district in the world, carrying these pro- 
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Jehan crossed himself, for he was a pious Catholic. 

“Hypocrite!” snarled the marquis; “have I not forbidden you this mummery 
in my presence? Begone!” 

The Swiss clock on the mantel had chimed the first quarter after eight ere the 
marquis was again disturbed. He turned in his seat to witness the entrance of 
his unwelcome guests. He smiled, but not pleasantly. 

‘“Be seated, Messieurs,” he said, waving hi$ hand toward the chairs, and eying 
the Iroquois with that curiosity with which one eyes a new species of animal. 
Next his gaze fell upon Brother Jacques, whose look, burning and intense, aroused 
a sense of impatience in the marquis’s breast. “Monsieur,” he said peevishly, 
“have not the women told you that you are too handsome for a priest?” 

“Tf so, Monsieur,” imperturbably, “I have not heard.” And while a shade of 
color grew in his cheeks, Brother Jacques’s look was calm and undisturbed. 

“Have I ever done you a service?” 

“No, Monsieur le Marquis; you have never done me a service." There was a 
strange irony beneath the surface of these words. Chaumonot did not notice it, 
but the marquis, who was a perfect judge of all those subtile phases of conversa- 
tion, caught the jangling note; and it caused him to draw together his brows in 
a puzzled frown. 

“Have I ever met you till now?” he asked. 

“Not that I know of, Monsieur.” The tone was gentle, respectful. 

“There is something familiar about your face;” and the marquis stared into 
space; but he could not conjure up the memory he sought. He had seen this 
handsome priestly face before. Where? 

Brother Jacques’ features were without definite expression. 

Presently the marquis roused himself from the past. "I received your letter 
in regard to funds. How is it that you came to me?” he asked Father Chaumonot. 
“You have gained the reputation of being liberal.” 

“T have several reputations,” said the marquis dryly. 
give you a thousand livres? That is a good many.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, give what you like; only that sum was suggested by me be- 

ause it is the exact amount needed in our work.” 

“But I am out of sympathy with your projects and your religion, especially 
your religion. I have no religion.” 

“It would be a great joy,” said Chaumonot, "to bring about your conversion.” 

“I believe in three things; life, pleasure, and death, because I know them to 
exist.” 

“And pain, Monsieur?” said Brother Jacques softly. 

“Ah, well, and pain,” abstractedly. “But as to Heaven and hell, bah! I am 
simply a pagan, even more of a pagan than the Greeks, for they worshiped 
marble. Above all things, I am a logician; and logic cannot feed upon supposi- 
tions; it must have facts. Why should I be a Catholic, to exterminate all the 
Huguenots ; a Huguenot, to annihilate all the Catholics? No, no! Let all live; 
let each man worship what he will and how. There is but one end, and this end 
focuses on death, unfeeling sod and worms. I do not say to you, ‘Monsieur, be 
a heretic’; I say merely, permit me to be one if I choose. And what is a soul?” 
He blew upon the gold knob of his stick, and watched the moisture evaporate. 


“But why should I 


“Thought, Monsieur; thought is the soul. Can you dissect the process of 
reason? Can you define of what thought consists? No, Monsieur; there you 


stop. You possess thought, but you cannot tell whence it comes, or whither it 
goes when it leaves this earthly casket. This is because thought is divine. When 
on board a ship, in whom do you place your trust?’ Chaumonot’s eyes were- 
burning with religious zeal. 

“T trust the pilot, because I see him at the wheel. 
tells me whither we are bound. 


I speak to him, and he 
I understand your question, and have answered 
it. You would say, ‘God is the pilot of our souls.’ But,what proof? I do not 
see God; and I place no trust in that which I cannot see. Thought, you say, is 
the soul. Well, then, a soul has the ant, for it thinks. What! a Heaven and a 
hell for the ant? Ah, but that would be droll! I own to but one goddess, and 
she is chastening. That is Folly! She is a liberal creditor. How bravely she 
lends us our excesses! When we are young, Folly is a boon companion. She 
opens her purse to us, laughing. But let her find that we have overdrawn our 
account with nature, then does Folly throw aside her smiling mask, become ter- 
rible with her importunities, and hound us into the grave. I am paying Folly, 
Monsieur,” exhibiting a palsied hand. “I am paying in precious hours for the 
dross she lent me in my youth.” 

Chaumonot could not contain his indignation against this fallacious reason- 
ing. He knew that his words might lose him a thousand livres; nevertheless he 
said bravely: “Monsieur le Marquis, it is such men as yourself who make the 
age what it is; it is philosophy such as yours that corrupts and degenerates. 
It is wrong, I say, a thousand times wrong. Being without faith, you are with- 
out a place to stand on; you are without hope; you live in darkness, and every- 
thing before you must be hollow, empty, joyless. You think, yet deny the exist- 
ence of a soul! Folly has indeed been your god. Oh, Monsieur, it is frightful !” 
And the zealot rose and crossed himself; expecting a fiery outburst and instant 
dismissal. He could not repress a sigh. A thousand livres were a great many. 

Sut the marquis acted quite contrary to his expectations. He astonished the 
good man by laughing and pounding the floor with his cane. 

“Good!” he cried. “I like a man of your kidney. You have an opinion and 
the courage to support it. You are still less a Jesuit than a man. Brother 
Jacques here might have acquiesced to all my theories rather than lose a 
thousand livres.” 

“You are wrong, Monsieur,” replied Brother Jacques quietly. “I should go 
to further lengths of disapprobation. I should say that Monsieur le Marquis’ 
philosophy is the cult of fools and of madmen, did I not know that he was simply 
testing your patience when he advanced such impossible theories.” 

“What! two of them?” sarcastically. “I compliment you both upon risking 
my good will for an idea.” 


Chaumonot sighed more deeply. The marquis motioned him to his chair. ” 


“Well, Monsieur Chaumonot,” said the marquis, who was weary of this theo- 
logical discussion, “here are your livres in the sum of one thousand. I tell you 
frankly that it had been my original intention to subject you to humiliation. . But 
you have won my respect, for all my detestation of your black robes; and if this 
money will advance your personal ambitions, I give it to you without reserva- 
tion.” He raised the bag and cast it into Chaumonot’s lap. 

“Monsieur,” cried the good man, his face round with delight, “every night in 
yonder wilderness I shall pray for the bringing about of your conversion. It 
will be a great triumph for the Church.” 

“You are wasting your breath. I am not giving a thousand livres for an 
‘Absolvo te’. Perhaps, after all,” and the marquis smiled maliciously, “I am 
giving you this money to embarrass Monsieur du Rosset, the most devout Catholic 
in Rochelle. I have heard that he has refused to aid you.” 
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“T shall not look into your purpose,” said Chaumonot. 

“Monsieur,” said Brother Jacques musically, “I am about to ask a final favor.” 

“More livres?” laughing. 

“No. There may come a time when, in spite of your present antagonism, 
you will change your ‘creed, and on your death-bed desire to die in the Church. 
Should that time ever come, will you promise me the happiness of administering 
to you the last sacraments?” 

For some time the marquis examined the handsome face, the bold grey eyes and 
elegant shape of this young enthusiast ; and a wonder grew into his own grey eyes. 

“Ah, well, I give you my promise, since you desire it. I will send for you 
whenever I consider favorably the subject of conversion. But supposing you 
are in America at the time?” 

“I will come. God will not permit you to die, Monsieur, before I reach your 
bedside.” The young Jesuit stood at full height, his eyes brilliant, his nostrils 
expanded, his whole attitude one of religious fervor . . . so Chaumonot and 
the marquis thought. 
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At this moment the Chevalier and his company of friends arrived; and they 
created some noise in making their entrance. To gain the dining-hall, where they 
always congregated, the company had to pass through the grand salon. The 
Chevalier had taught his companions to pay no attention to the marquis, his 
father, nor to offer him their respects, as the marquis had signified his desire to 
be ignored by the Cheyalier’s friends. So, led by De Saumaise, who was by now 
in a most genial state of mind, the roisterers trailed across the room toward the 
dining-hall, laughing and grumbling over their gains and losses at the Corne 
dAbondance. The Chevalier, who straggled in last, alone caught the impressive 
tableau at the other end of the salon: the two Jesuits and the Indian, their faces 
en silhouette, a thread of reflected fire following the line of their profiles, and the 
white head of the marquis. When the young priest turned and the light from the 
chandelier fell full upon his face, the Chevalier started. So did Brother Jacques, 
though he quickly assumed a disquieting calm as he returned the Chevalier’s salu- 
tation. 

“What is he doing here?” murmured the Chevalier. 
his eyes ;" and passed on into the dining-hall. 

When the Jesuits and their Indian convert departed, the marquis resumed 
his former position, his chin on his hands, his hands resting on his cane. From 
time to time he heard loud laughter and snatches of song which rose above the 
jingle of the glasses in the dining-hall. 

“I am quite alone,” he mused, with a smile whimsically sad. 


CHAPTER VIII— The Last Rout 


ry ‘IME doled out to the marquis a lagging hour. There were moments when 

the sounds of merriment, coming from the dining-hall, awakened in his breast 
the slumbering canker of envy—envy of youth, of health, of the joy of living. 
They were young in yonder room; the purse of life was filled with golden metal ; 
Folly had not yet thrown aside her cunning mask, and she was still darling 
to the eye. Oh, to be young again; that light step of youth, that bold and spark- 
ling glance, that steady hand—if only these were once more his! Where was all 
the gold Time had given to him? Upon what had he expended it, to have become 
thus beggared? "To find an apothecary having the elixir of eternal youth! How 
quickly he would gulp the draft to bring back that beauty which had so often 
compelled the admiration of women, a Duchess de Montbazon, a Duchess de 
Longueville, a Princesse de Savoie, among the great; a Margot Bourdaloue among 
the obscure! 

Margot Bourdaloue. . . The marquis closed his eyes; the revelry dissolved 
into silence. How distinctly he could see that face, sculptured with all the deli- 
cacy of a Florentine cameo; that yellow hair of hers, full of captive sunshine ; 
those eyes, giving forth the velvet-bloom of heartsease; those slender brown 
hands which defied the lowliness of her birth, and those ankles the beauty of 
which not even the clumsy sabots could conceal! He knew a duchess whose line 
of blood was older than the Capets’ or the Bourbons’. Was not nature the great 
Satirist? To give nobility to that duchess and beauty to that peasant! Margot 
Bourdaloue, a girl of the people, of that race of animals he tolerated because 
they were necessary; of the people, who understood nothing of the poetry of 
passing loves; Margot Bourdaloue, the one softening influence his gay and care- 
less life had known. 

Sometimes in the heart of swamps, surrounded by chilling or fetid airs, a 
flower blossoms, tender and fragrant as any rose of sunny Tours: such a flower 
Margot had been. Thirty years; yet her face had lost to him not a single detail ; 
for there are some faces which print themselves so indelibly upon the mind that 
they become not elusive like the memory of an enhancing melody or an exquisite 
poem, but lasting, like the sense of life itself. And Margot, daughter of his own 
miller—she had loved him with all the strength and fervor of her simple peasant 
heart. And he? Yes, yes; he could now see that he had loved her as deeply as 
it was possible for a noble to love a peasant. And in a moment of rage and 
jealousy and suspicion, he had struck her across the face with his riding-whip. 

What a recompense for such a love! In all the thirty years only once had 
lie heard from her: a letter, burning with love, stained and blurred with tears, 
lofty with forgiveness, between the lines of which he could read the quiet tragedy 
of an unimportant life. Whither had she gone, carrying that brutal, unjust blow? 
Was she living? . . . dead? Was there such a thing as a soul, and was the sub- 
tile force of hers compelling him to regret true happiness for the dross he had 
accepted as such? Soul? What! shall the atheist doubt in his old age? 

For more than half an hour the marquis barred from his sight the scene sur- 
rounding, and wandered in familiar green fields where a certain mill-stream ran 
laughing to the sobbing sea; closed his ears to the shouts of laughter and snatches 
of ribald song, to hear again the nightingale, the stir of grasses under foot, the 
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thrilling sweetness of the voice he loved. When he recovered from his dream 
he was surprised to find that he had caught the angle of his wife’s eyes, those ex- 
pressive and following eyes which Rubens left to posterity; and he saw in them some- 
thing which was new-born: reproach. 

“Yes,” said the marquis, as if replying to this spirit of reproach; “yes, if there be 
souls, yours must hover about me in reproach; reproach not without its irony and 
gladness ; for you see me all alone, Madame, unloved, unrespected, declining and for- 


gotten. But I offer no complaint; only fools and hypocrites make lamentation. And 
I am less to this son of yours than the steward who reckons his accounts. Where 


place the blame? Upon these shoulders, Madame, stooped as you in life never saw 
them. I knew not, conceited gallant that I was, that beauty and strength were pass- 
What nature gives she likewise takes away. Who would have dreamed 
Not I, Madame! What vanity we possess 


that I should need an arm to lean on? 
when we lack nothing! ... ” 
From the dining-hall there came distinctly the Chevalier’s voice lifted in song. 
He was singing one of Victor's triolets which the poet had joined to music. 
“Madame, he sings well,” said the marquis, whimsically. 
. corrupt and degenerate? 


“What was it the Jesuits 


said? . Yes, those were the words. "Tis true; and this 
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disease of idleness is as infectious as the plague. And this son of mine, he is following 
the same path through which I passed . . . to this, palsy and senility! Oh, the subtile 
poisons, the intoxicating Hippocrenes I taught him how to drink! And now he truns 
and casts the dregs into my face. But as I said, I make no plaint; I do not lack 
courage. A pleasant pastime it was, this worldly lessoning; but I forgot that he was 
partly a reproduction of his Catholic mother; that where I stood rugged he would 
fall; that he did not possess ardor that is without, love that is without sentiment . . . ” 
A maudlin voice took up the Chevalier’s song . 


“When Ma’m’selle drinks from her satin shoe 
With a Bacchante’s love for a Bacchie brew!” 


“Reparation, Madame?" went on the marquis. 
tion. And yet it is possible to save him. But how? Behold! you inspire me. I 
will save him. I will pardon his insolence, his contempt, his indifference, which, 
having my bone, was bred in him. Still, the question rises: for what shall I save 
him? Shall he love a good woman some day? Mayhap. So I will save him, not for 
the Church, but for the possible but unknown 
quantity.” 

There was a chorus, noisy and out of all 
harmony. At the end there came a crash, 
followed by laughter. Some convivial spirit 
had lost his balance:and had fallen to the 
floor, dragging with him several bottles. 

Without heeding these sounds, the mar- 
quis continued his monologue. “Yes, I will 
save him. But not with kindly words, with 
promises, with appeals; he would laugh at 
me. No, Madame; human nature such as his 
does not stir to these when they come from 
the lips of one he does not hold in respect. 
The shock must be rude, penetrating. I must 
break his pride. And on what is pride based 
if not upon the pomp of riches? I will take 
away his purse. What was his antipathy to 
Mademoiselle de Montbazon? . . . That 
would be droll, upon honor! I never thought 
of that before ;” and he indulged in noiseless 
laughter, 

The roisterers could be heard discussing 
wagers, some of which concerned horses, scan- 
dals, and women. Ordinarily the marquis 
would have listened with secret pleasure to 
this equivocal pastime; but somehow it was 
at this moment distasteful to his ears. 

“My faith! but these Jesuits have cast a 
peculiar melancholy over me; this frog’s blood 
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ef mine would warm to generous impulses! . 
that younger fanatic?” 
elusive and unexplained. 

He struck the bell to summon Jehan. “Announce to Monsieur le Comte my 
desire to hold speech with him, immediately. 

“With Monsieur le Comte?” cried Jehan. 

“Ass! must I repeat a command?” 

Jehan hurried away, nearly overcome by surprise. 
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. I wonder where I have seen 
The marquis mused a while, but the riddle remained 


66 TOAST!” said the Vicomte d’Halluys: "the Chevalier’s return to Paris 
and to favor!” The roisterers filled their glasses. "To Paris, Chev- 
alier, to court!" 

“To the beautiful unknown,” whispered the poet into his friends ear. 

“Thanks, Messieurs,” said the Chevalier. "Paris!" and a thousand flashes 
of candle-light darted from the brimming glasses. 

“Vicomte,” said the Chevalier, "we Are-all drunk. 
steady hands among us. I make you a wager.” 

“On what?” 

“There are eight candles on your side of the table, eight on mine. I will 
undertake to snuff mine in less time than it takes you to snuff yours. Wager— 
say, fifty pistoles to make it interesting.” 

“Done!” said the vicomte. 

The vicomte drew. his sword and accepted that of Lieutenant de Vandreuil 

of the fort, while the Chevalier joined to his own the rapier of his poet-friend. 
Both the vicomte and the Chevalier held enviable reputations as fancy swords- 
men. 
. To snuff a candle with a pair of swords. held scissorwise is a feat to be 
accomplished only by an expert. Interest in the sport was always high; and 
tonight individual wagers as to the outcome sprang up around the table. ‘“Sau- 
maise,” said the vicomte, “will you hold the watch?” 

“With pleasure, Vicomte,” accepting the vicomte’s handsome time-piece. 
“Messieurs, it is now twenty-nine minutes after ten; promptly at thirty I shall 
give the word, preceding it with a one-two-three. Are you ready?” 

The contestants nodded. Several seconds passed in absolute silence. 

“One-two-three—go !” 

The Chevalier succeeded in snuffing his candles three seconds sooner than the 
vicomte. The applause was loud. Breton was directed to go to the cellars and 
fetch a dozen bottles of white chambertin. 

“You would have won, Vicomte,” said the Chevalier, “but for a floating wick.” 

“Your courtesy exceeds everything,’ returned the vicomte, bowing with 
drunken exaggeration. 


Let us see if there be 


The doors slid back, and Jehan appeared on the threshold. 

"Monsieur le Comte,” he said, "Monsieur le Marquis, your father, desires to 
speak to you.” Jehan viewed the scene phlegmatically. 

“What!” The Chevalier set down his glass. His companions did likewise. 
“You are jesting, Jehan.” 

“No, Monsieur. This moment he commanded me to approach you.” 

“The marquis wishes to speak to me, you say?" The Chevalier looked about 
him to see how this news affected his friends. They were exchanging blank 
inquiries. ‘Tell Monsieur le Marquis that I will be with him presently.” 

“Now, Monsieur; pardon me, but he wishes to see you now.” 

“The devil! Messieurs, accept my excuses. My father is old and is doubt- 
less attacked by a sudden chill. I will return immediately.” 


YS the Chevalier’s entrance the marquis did not rise; he merely turned his 
head. The Chevalier approached his chair, frowning. 

“Monsieur,” said the son, “Jehan has interrupted me to say that you desired 
to speak to me. Are you ill?" 

“Not more than usual,” answered the marquis dryly, catching the sarcasm 
underlying the Chevalier’s solicitude. “It is regarding a matter far more serious . 
and important than the state of my health. I am weary, Monsieur le Comte; 
weary of your dissipations, your carousals, your companions; I am weary of 
your continued disrespect.” : 

“Monsieur, you never taught me to respect you," quietly, the flush gone 
from his cheeks. 

The marquis nodded toward his wife’s portrait, as if to say: ‘You see, 
Madame?” ‘To his son, he said: “If you cannot respect me as your father, at 
least you.might respect my age.” 

“Ah; honest age is always worthy of respect. 
Have you not aged yourself?” 

The marquis grew thoughtful at the conflict in view. ‘Monsieur, when I 
asked you to marry Mademoiselle de Montbazon, I forgot to say that she was 
not my daughter, but legally and legitimately the daughter of her father, the 
Due de Montbazon.” 

This curious turn threw the Chevalier into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 
The marquis waited patiently. 

“T had no such thought. But your suggestion, had it occurred, might naturally 
have appealed to me. The supposition would not have been unreasonable.” 

“The lad is a wit!” cried the marquis, in mock admiration. 

The Chevalier bowed. ‘Monsieur, if my presence at your hotel is not agree- 
able to you, I will leave at once. It is a small matter where I spend the night, 
as I return to court tomorrow.” 

“Ah! And what brought about this good fortune which has returned you to 
her Majesty’s graces?” The marquis never. mentioned Mazarin. 

“The cause would scarcely interest you, Monsieur,” coldly. 
were becoming hilarious once more, and the Chevalier grew restive. 

“No, nothing interests me; but one grows weary of wine bibbers and roister- 
ers, of spendthrifts and sponges.” > 

“Monsieur is old and cannot appreciate the natural exuberance of youth.” 

The marquis fumbled at his lips. 

“Surely, Monsieur,” went on the Chevalier, the devil of banter in his tones, 
“surely you are not going to preach me a sermon after having taught me life from 
your own book?” 

“Monsieur, attend to me. You have disappointed me in a hundred ways.” 

“What! have I not proved an apt scholar? Have I not succeeded in being 
written in Rochelle as a drunkard and a gamester? Perhaps I have not con- 
cerned myself sufficiently with women? Ah! well, Monsieur, I am young yet; 
there is still time to make me totally hateful, not only to others, but to myself.” 


But is yours honest, Monsieur? 


The roisterers 


LL these replies, which passed above and below the marquis’ guard, pierced 

the quick; and the marquis, whose impulse had been good, but whose ap- 

proach to the vital point of discussion was without tact, began to lose patience; 
and a cold anger awoke in his eyes. 

“Monsieur le Comte,” he said, rising, “I have summoned you here to discuss 
not the past, but the future.” He was quite as tall as his son, but gaunt and 
with loosely hanging clothes. 

“The future?” said the Chevalier. 
have no hand in mine.” 

“Be not too certain of that,” replied the marquis, his lips parting in that 
chilling smile with which he had formerly greeted opponents on the field of 
honor. “And after all, you might have the politeness to remember that I am, 
whatever else, still your father.” 

The Chevalier bowed ironically. Had he been less drunk he would have read 
the warning which lay in his father’s eyes, now brilliant with the spirit of con 
flict. But he rushed on to his doom, as it was written he should. 


(To Be Continued) 


“Rest assured, Monsieur, that you shall 
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to La molives heauttlying 
gaali LIES. Complexion 
pertection from babybooð 
throughout old age, thanks 
to Leide and lalmolive. 


How Palmolive 


alone can work these 


wt 


\ 
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cleansing and beautifying wonders 


How It Differs From Any Other 


Palmolive has been termed the Different Soap. It has 
the right to be so named, because it zs unlike any other 
soap ever made. 

The oils are those of the Far East. The Orient has 
yielded its precious secret 
to Palmolive. When we 
learned that palm and olive 
oils were responsible for the 


A Generous Jar of 
Palmolive Cream 
FREE 


Just send us a band from a cake 
of Palmolive Soap and we will 
send a sample facsimile jar of this 
beauty-bringing face cream. 

Pure and white; penetrating, 
cleansing and softening every 
pore of the skin. Made from our 
own formula, in our own factory. 
Used with Palmolive Soap, no 
wonder complexion improvement 
is at once noticeable. 

Your druggist will heartily rec- 
ommend Palmolive Cream. 


the most famous. beauties 
known to. history, we sent 
to the far-away land of 
palms and olive groves for 
these oils. 

Then we learned to blend 
them into soap, making 
countless improvements 
and finally realizing an Ideal 
—a perfect soap—after 37 
years of striving. 


Oriental Oils Cause Its 
Dainty Green Color 


PALMOLIVE 
CREAM 


The olive and palm oils 
alone give Palmolive its del- 
icate green hue, found in 
this soap alone. No other 
soap maker has yet been 
able to reproduce the amaz- 
ing qualities these expensive 


wondrous complexions of 


sample and free booklet, "The 


oils and their scientific blending give to Palmolive. 
It is more than mere soap. 


Millions Captivated by Its Faint Fragrance 


Palmolive’s dainty odor delights every user. No other soap is so 
pure, so effective in cleansing and beautifying the skin. No other soap 
can accomplish what Palmolive does. Its soothing, invigorating 
qualities are what have made Palmolive a household word in ten 
million homes. 

Every member of the family wants Palmolive, and will use no 
other once they have tried it. 


A Creamy Lather in Hard Water 


Because most soaps will lather well in soft water only, Palmolive 
has, by thousands of experiments and improvements, been made to 
lather perfectly in hard water also. Merely another reason for refer- 
ring to Palmolive as the Different Soap. 


Let Palmolive Lessen Soap Bills 


We have a machine that crushes thirty tons of pressure upon 
every cake of Palmolive. ‘That accounts for the fact that there is an 
enormous amount of soap in each cake. This is why Palmolive re- 
mains firm even when worn to 
a wafer. This is why Palm- 
olive lasts so much longer 
than any other. ‘This is 
why Palmolive is charm- 
ingly economical. It 
costs but 15 cents. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for 


Easy Way to Beauty." 

B. J. JOHNSON SOAP 
COMPANY 

480 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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re they worn 
like this? 


If so, inferior quality of metal and 
faulty process of manufacture ex- 
plain it. An imperfect tool is next 
to worthless, 


Pins & SPCNCer 
TOOLS 


“The Tools that are Guaranteed’’ 


remain in perfect condition through- 
out a lifetime under ordinary usage. 


Only the best quality of steel ob- 
tainable for the purpose is used. 


This is highly tempered and drop- 
forged to insure maximum hardness 
and tensile strength. 


Automobilist, motorcyclist, motor 
boat owner, bicyclist, machinist or 
householder—there is a BILLINGS 
ee ph goa tool to meet your every 
need. 


Look for the B. & S. trade- 
mark on the tools you buy. 


On sale everywhere. 


Write today for 
free catalogue B. 


The Billings & Spencer Co. 
Hartford Conn. Established 1869 


YOU 


Can find out anything 


that concerns agents and salesmen from the 
Agents Magazine how to handle your propo- 
sition, how to develop your sellingefficiency, 
increase your income, become a result-get- 
ter,—these are some of the things discussed 
in the Agents Magazine by men who know— 
men who have themselves won out. 


The Agents Magazine 


contains each month up-to-date plans and 
suggestions and discusses problems that 
confront every agent and salesman. A Serv- 
ice Bureau is maintained for subscribers 
which is a clearing-house for “trade” in- 
formation. The Agents Magazine is the one 
independent journal that is representative 
of the whole profession and dedicated to the 
cause of improving conditions throughout 
the field everywhere. 


Readers of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
may secure a ő months trial subscription to 
The Agents Magazine for only 25 cents. The 
price per single copy is 10 cents, 


AGENTS MAGAZINE 


1133 B. Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 


CARRY A TEXAS GUN 


A new Watch Fob idea and the 
catchiest that has ever been of- 
fered in this line. Makes a hit 
everywhere;attracts attention be- 
cause it carries an air of Western 
romance. Made within gunshot of 
the Alamo cradle of Texas liberty. 
fH Miniature of the cowboys’ equip- 
ment, Reminiscent of the woolly 
days of the great Southwest. 


Holster of good leather, metal 
gun slipped inside ready to be 
pulled. Holster stamped like cut, 
or your initial burnt on it. 

A suitable gift, certain to please young 
and old of both sexes. Send 25 cents to- 
day and we will send you one of these fobs 
by next mail. $1.00 will bring 5 fobs. 


Alamo Leather and Novelty Co. 
Desk U.S. 418 Avenue D, 
San Antonia, Texas 


(GRAY MOTORS FORBOATS | 
na 
Made in tho Largest H.P with Co $ 
Pi . 
Plant in the World 2 Ott vetdyce eal 5 5 
uring 2 oycle marine ALSO 34. TO 36 HR 
gasoline engines. Guaranteed by a big respon- 
sible concern. Write for big catalog— 
tells and shows you all about these high 


© motors and how they are made. 
GRAY MOTOR COMPARY, 4119 U. S. Motors Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 


Little Brothers to 
the Auto 
By RALPH FERGUSON 


IVE years ago a man, who now controls five Southern states 
for a famous make of motorcycles, went to the factory head- 
quarters to get the agency for one state. 

Now listen— 

He was told that he might secure the rights to 5 states, BUT 
HE WOULD HAVE TO BUY SEVEN MOTORCYCLES IN ONE 
YEAR, in order to get the control of those states. Naturally the 
prospective agent “bucked” at this rather extravagant demand on 
the part of the manufacturers. But they stood firm and the deal 
was closed. 

Seven motorcycles to get 5 states 5.years ago! In March, 1912, 
this Southern agent of the motorcycle factory received his second 
shipment of 40 motorcycles—S0 already this good year of 1912. 

And, still further: In order to get a sub-agency, a dealer in 
Greenville, Ga., agreed to dispose of TEN motocycles this year, yet 
5 years ago—well, the story simply indicates the tremendous growth 
of the motorcycle business. 

Certainly the foregoing incident measures close to the tales told 
—true ones, too—of the marvelous growth of the automobile busi- 
ness in the South. 

There seems scarcely a doubt that the growth of automobiles has 
fostered and accelerated the demand for not only motorcycles but 
bicycles—and that motorcycles have boosted the bicycle trade, and 
vice-versa. 

A few days ago the owner of a seven-passenger car, whose wife 
and daughter have an electric, told me his two oldest boys had a 
motorcycle each and the youngest boy possessed a bicycle. 

“You can’t blame the boys,” said he, “they don’t always want to 
go where the rest of us like to drive, nor do they always want to 
go the same road. 

“We took a run to Macon the other day and the boys on their 
motorcycles beat us in nearly an hour. They weren’t feazed by any 
kind of road, and with the latest inventions the motorcycle can 
stop on a hill, then pick right up without trouble.” 

On the other hand, there are many who are riding the bicycle 
and planning for a motorcycle; or riding a motorcycle and planning 
for an automobile. 

There’s scarcely a doubt that especially for the bicycle and the 
motorcycle, where a shield is practically an impossibility, the South 
is to be the great section. 

With good roads increasing—and it is not often the bicycle or 
motorcycle will fail to catch a good strip even on bad roads—and 
with 10 fine out-door months the South will soon be fighting ground 
for the makers of bicycles and motorcycles. 

Today rural mail carriers are using automobiles and motor- 
cycles, and the latter are making strides into many businesses as 
well as in city governments. They are used for gas, water and elec- 
tric inspectors, call-officers and special deliveries. 


The Devil’s Dancing Lesson 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


Br’er Jinkins say dat dancin’ gwine ter lan’ us in de place 

Whar dey aint no ice in summer, en dey’s wood en coal ter was’e!l 
En he helt ter dat opinion ’twel he met up wid de ha’nts, 

En de devil tell him “Howdy,” en de devil make him dance! 


Lef foot, Breer Jinkins— 
Lef’ foot en right, 

Dancin’ wid de devil 
On a Sunday-meetin’ night! 


De devil make a music what wuz louder dan a ban’s, 

En keep Br’er Jinkins gwine ter de clappin’ er his haws; 
Br’er Jinkins say he tired, but de devil say, “Keep on!— 
I never see such dancin’ sence de day dat I wuz bon!" 


Lef’ foot, Br"er Jinkins— 
Lef foot en right, 

Dancin’ wid de devil 
On a Sunday-meetinv’ night! 


He say de bell a-ringin’, en hits time fer him ter go— 
Dey'll twn me out er meetin’ ef I double-shuffle so! 

But de devil make him answer he mus’ go it anyhow— 
“You got ter dance hereafter, so you better Varn it now!” 


Lef foot, Breer Jinkins— 
Lef’ foot en right, 

Dancin’ wid de devil 
On a Sunday-meetin’ night! 


En fum den ontel de present—on de big road en de street, 
Br’er Jinkins keeps a-gwine wid a shuffle in his feet! 

En he don’t want any fiddle, or de music er de ban’s, 

Fer dey sez he hear de devil des a-clappin’ er his han’s! 


Lef foot, Br’er Jinkins— 
Lef foot en right, 

Dancin’ wid de devil 

On a Sunday-meetin’ night! 
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Four Car 
Owners in 
Every Five 


Use the 
Reliable 


Stewart 


Speedometer 


An Absolute Neces- 
sity on Every Car 


They tell you the exact 
speed of your car, and it’s 
necessary to know, to avoid 
accidents, arrest and fines. 


They tell you what your car 
can do on a nice stretch of 
country road. It’s good to 
know if your car is really 
doing its best. 


They keepan accurate count 
of the miles covered, which 
helps you on your tire ad- 
justments— a big item on 
which to save money — to 
say nothing of auditing your 
gasoline and oil supplies. 


They are indispensable 
when touring; the trip reg- 
ister keeps you on the right 
road, checking your guide- 
book to the tenth of a mile. 


Open dial—big figures, easily read; 
magnetic principle — remarkably 
accurate — slow moving parts — no 
wear — beautiful workmanship — 
best procurable materials; ball and 
jewel bearings—positive odometer 
—no springs; 100,000-mile season 
register — 100 -mile trip, can be 
reset to any tenth of a mile— un- 
breakable flexible shaft — drop 
forged swivel joint which will out- 
wear the car—noiseless road wheel 
gears. 


Speedometer Guar: 
anteed for Five 
Years 


There is a quality reason back 
of the popularity of the STEWART 
Speedometer. There is a quantity 
reason back of the price. 


Send for hand- 
some 1912 cata- 
log telling you 
why we can 
make the best 
speedometer 
at the lowest 
price. 


Speedometers, $15 to $30 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 


Stewart éz Clark Mfg. Co. 
1918 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Detroit Chicago San Francisco New York Boston 
Cleveland Philadelphia Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Indianapolis London Paris 
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Tires—10% Oversize 


Touch the Million Mark 


This month we celebrate. 


A million 


Goodyear Auto Tires have now gone 


into use. 


Over half that million have been sold 
within the past 12 months. Yet this is our 


13th year. 


Think what that means. More sold in 
this last year alone than in 12 years put to- 


gether. 


Just because No-Rim-Cut Tires—our 
patented type—suddenly became the 


sensation. 


The 


Now comes the reign of a new-type 
tire—a tire that cuts tire bills in two. 

A tire that can’t rim-cut—an over- 
Size tire, to save the blowouts due to 
over-loading. 

A hookless tire—one that needs no 
tire bolts, nor hooking to the rim. 


And a tire which embodies the final 
results of our 13 years spent in per- 
fecting tires. 

All these features combined in a tire 
which costs no more than other stand- 
ard tires, 

That will explain this overwhelming 
demand for Goodyear No -Rim - Cut 
tires, 


Old-Type Tires 
Must Go 


Old-type tires—clincher tires—rim- 
cut when partly deflated. When they 
run flat, because of a puncture, a min- 
ute’s time may wreck them. 

Statistics show that 23% of all 
ruined clincher tires have been rim- 
cut, 

Now comes a type which makes rim- 
cutting impossible. And all of you 


motorists are sometime bound to adopt 
them. 


These same tires—No-Rim-Cut tires 
—are made 10% oversize. The hook- 
less base permits that. 


A few men proved them out. 


Then 


thousands proved them—then tens of thou- 


sands more. 


Now a million tires. 
demand over last year. 


Now a trebled 
Now a larger sale 


than any other tire commands. 


All this occurs after these tires have 
been tested on some 200,000 cars. 


Reign of the New-Type Tire 


That means 10% more air—10% 
greater carrying capacity — without 
any extra cost. ; 

It means support for your extras, 
and for passengers who overweigh, It 
reduces the danger of blow-outs. 

That 10% oversize, under average 
conditions, adds 25% to the tire mile- 
age. 

All those, advantages at the price of 
tires which lack them. How long will 
any man cling, in your estimation, to 
old-type, skimpy tires? 


The Secret 


The secret of this new-type tire lies 
flat bands of 126 braided 


in three 
wires, 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


These braided wires are vulcanized 
into the tire base. Thus the tire base 
is made unstretchable. 

This tire needs no beads to hook into 
the rim flange, because nothing can 
force the tire over the flange. 

But, unlock the flange and the tire 
slips off like any quick-detachable tire. 

It slips off much easier, because no 
beads can get “frozen” into the rim 


flange. 


With this hookless tire, your remov- 
able rim flanges are slipped to the op- 
posite sides. Then they curve outward 


instead of inward. 


Instead of a curved flange digging 
into the tire there is a rounded edge on 
which the tire rests if deflated. 


There is no changing of rims if your 
rims are standard. Nearly all rims are 
now made to fit these tires. 


We Control It 


This braided wire feature forms the 
only way to make a practical tire of 
this type. The reasons are explained 
in our Tire Book. 


Competition, of course, has forced 
other makers to attempt this hookless 
tire. But the essential feature is con- 
trolled by our patents. And substitute 
features have proved unsatisfactory. 
Many have been abandoned. 


This new-type tire, if you want it 
right, means the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire. That is why the demand, in 
a flood-like way, has centered on this 
tire, 


Get the proved-out tire when you get 
this type. Get the tire which ottselis 
all the rest after a million have gone 
into use. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years spent in tire-making—is filled with 
facts you should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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$1200 worth for $900 


HE several important things that you demand 
in an automobile are power, performance, 
service, wear and appearance. You must 
have a car that has all of the practical things 

—one that will serve your purpose (both for pleas- 
ure and work) for as little money as possible. 


Let’s start with some of the higher priced cars 
made—say those selling from $1250 to $1500—and 
see if they give you any more practical or useful 
value than this $900 car. We have not the space to 
go over the entire car, but take the five fundamentals 
—power, speed, capacity, durability and appearance. 


Practically every $1200 to $1500 car in America 
has a 30 horsepower motor. OUR $900 CAR HAS 
A 30 HORSEPOWER MOTOR. They all seat five 
passengers. OUR $900 CAR SEATS FIVE LARGE 
PASSENGERS. In fact, it is just as roomy and 
comfortable as you could possibly want it to be. 
Those higher priced cars seldom develop over forty 
or fifty miles an hour. OUR $900 CAR WILL GO 
FORTY MILES AN HOUR WITH EASE AND 
WILL TAKE YOUR TOUGHEST HILL WITH 
JUST AS MUCH EASE. 


Nor can the $1200 to $1500 give you a better made 
car. In fact, in some instances it CANNOT be as 
WELL made, for most of the other factories are so 
small that they are forced to do work by hand that 
we do by machinery, and every one knows that ma- 
chine work is better and more accurate than hand 
work. 


This $900 car has a pressed steel frame. Same as 
the $1250 car. The front axle is a drop forged I sec- 
tion—drop forged in our own forge plant. 
. the $1250 car. 
speeds forward and one reverse. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Same as 
The transmission is selective—three 
Same as the $1250 


~ n 


car. The transmission is fitted with F. & S. annular 
bearings, which are used on the most expensive cars 
made. You get a fine Splitdorf magneto. Same as 
the $1250 car. 


The motor itself is a beautiful job. It will never 
give you a particle of trouble. Just as true and sound 
as any of those big powerful engines you see on 
famous racing cars. Itis of the most modern design, 
and as simple in operation as ABC. All the gear 
and crank casings are of pure aluminum, WHICH 
ARE FOUND ONLY ON VERY EXPENSIVE 
CARS. The gears are of Vanadium steel, FOUND 
ONLY ON VERY EXPENSIVE CARS. 


In appearance it is just as carefully and thorough- 
ly finished. The body is in dark Overland blue. The 
upholstery is of good leather hand stuffed with fine 
hair. A car could not be made more comfortable. 
The body design is graceful, pleasing and right up- 
to-date in stylish appearance. Why should you pay 
$1250 for a 30 horsepower five-passenger touring car 
when you can get a car like this for $900? 


And remember, this car is built by the greatest 
organization of skilled men—5000 of them—in the 
largest automobile plant in the world. Our enor- 
mous manufacturing and financial facilities enable 
us to do what is impossible for the smaller manufac- 
turers. 


Our handsome and well-written book gives you 
the detailed value of this car. It tells you all about 
our great big factories—shows you interior views of 
every department and contains a colored set of illus- 
trations showing the complete Overland line for 
1912. Itis free. Write for your copy today. Please 
ask for book $14. 
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and generator. 


Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4x4% ; horsepower 30; Split- 
dorf magneto; transmission selective, three speeds and reverse: 
F. & S. ball bearings; tires 32x3% Q. D.; 3 oil lamps; 2 gas lamps 
Complete set tools. 
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Of his tribe. 


OPEN HOUSE 


< That "Pauper " Negro 
STORY told me yesterday by the proprietor of 
the electric light and ice plant in Cocoa, on 
Indian river, Florida, brings up the ques- 
tion asked some time ago in the Open 
House: “Is the negro in the South a pauper?” 

A very well known millionaire, whose private yacht 
was at the Cocoa landing, came to the factory and 
bought seventy pounds of ice to be delivered on board 
his vessel. He tendered a hundred dollar bill. The 
proprietor handed it back. “I have no change for a 
hundred dollars,’ he said; “have you no smaller 
money ?” 

“No, I seldom carry smaller sums,” pompously re- 
turned the millionaire. í 

“Then you can leave the ice," was the curt re- 
sponse, The yacht owner bit his lip. A negro in a 
greasy shirt and patched trousers jumped down from 
a wood wagon he had just driven up. “Stop a min- 
ute, Cap’n,” he said to the ice man, “mought be I kin 
change dat bill. Lemme step in here whar ever’body 


can’t see what I doin’.” 


He stepped into the dynamo room, the two men 
following. He thrust his hand into the pocket of his 
ragged trousers and pulled out a big wad of bank 
bills. There were five folded packages. “Dar’s a 
hundud in tens in dese four bundles an’ a hundud in 
fives in dis one,” he said. “Count "em, boss, an’ see 
if dey’s all right.” 

The amazed millionaire counted the money and 
handed the negro the hundred dollar bill without a 
word, 

A lady told me that when she had gone into the 
Cocoa bank to cash a check, she saw a negro, who 
had stepped back and waited for several white pa- 
trons to be served, come up and deposit eleven hun- 
dred dollars in the savings department. He had sold 
a piece of property. 

y uz ye 
The Grandson of a Princess 

HE negroes in beautiful, palm-shaded Cocoa are 

comfortably fixed in their part of the town. They 
have neat white cottage homes, flower beds, orange 
trees and vegetable gardens. They have good school 
houses and churches—and a large two-story amuse- 
ment and lodge hall. This belongs to Sylvester Mc- 
Intosh, one of the town’s thriftiest and best colored 
citizens. His grandparents were owned by my grand- 
father in slavery days. When I come to Cocoa, Mc- 
Intosh always brings me a fat pullet as a present. 
The first time he came, he told me who he was. 

“Don’t you remember Grandma-Mary?’ he asked. 
“Your grandpa bought her off a slave ship at Fer- 
nandina when she was a half grown girl. She was a 
big chief’s daughter—and the coast niggers captured 
her and sold her to the slave ship.” 3 

I remember "Maum Mary" perfectly—a tall, well- 
formed woman with an erect, stately bearing in spite 
of her age, and a brown, comely face. She was gentle 
and sympathetic. We children went to her with our 
childish troubles, and when we came back from fish- 
ing in the creek, or picking blackberries, we always 


rested on the doorstep of Maum Mary’s neat cabin, | 


and she stopped her spinning wheel to give us fresh 
buttermilk and ash cake—corn pone cooked in clean 
hot oak ashes—the sweetest bread ever eaten. We 
had her to tell for the twentieth time the story of her 
capture—how she and three of her mates were gath- 
ering wild grapes on the banks of a small river that 
ran through the domain of her father, who was king 
A boat slipped unseen up the stream, 
rowed by black coast negroes, who seized the girls, 
gagged them and carried them in the boat down to 
the coast, where they were sold to the waiting slave 


ship. After the passage, full of horrors, across the 
ocean in the dark, stifling hold of the vessel, they 
were landed on the Florida coast.and sold from the 
ship. The captain pointed out this fine looking girl 
to my grandfather and told him she was a princess. 
The girl looked into the kind face of her inspector 
with such piteous appeal that he gave the large price 
asked for her and started home with his purchase. 

On the way, they stopped at his sugar mill, where 
the cane juice was bubbling into rich syrup in the 
great kettles over the furnace. When she caught 
sight of the kettles and the fire, the young captive 
fell at the feet of her owner, and pointing to the fur- 
nace, held up her clasped hands in agonized suppli- 
cation. She believed she was to be killed, cooked and 
eaten after the manner of treating captives in her 
native land! He lifted her up and reassured her, 
having her to eat some of the delicious hot syrup in 
the cooling sugar troughs. She made a loyal and effi- 
cient servant, and in her old age enjoyed comparative 
freedom from work, the respect of her owners and 
the love of the children of the house. 


uz ye ur: 
Personal 


SPENT the winter in Florida, far down the East 

Coast on Indian river—a salt water sound, two 
miles wide—where roses bloomed continually, oranges 
hung on the trees until blossom time, and birds sang 
and squirrels chattered in undisturbed happiness for 
a mile on either side of the town. Well did these wild 
creatures, who are said to have no reason, know the 
limit of their safety. The same ducks that swam and 
fed tamely about the piers would scud away for life, 
diving or flying, when approached by a boat or launch 
that came upon them beyond the dead line. 

Less than three decades ago this lower East Coast 
was almost an unbroken wilderness ; now, it is strung 
with beautiful towns and miles of orange groves and 
pineapple plantations. The magician which wrought 
the transformation is the Flagler railroad, which— 
pushing farther and farther down the peninsula — 
penetrated the Everglade jungles, and, springing 
from islet to islet, at last leaped off across the open 
sea and so reached its goal—Key West, the island 
city—farthest southern point of the United States, 


ye y y 
A Sea Voyage Without Seasickness 


HE famous over-sea railway extension was com- 
pleted on January 21st, and a grand celebration 
in honor of the event was held in Key West on the 
22nd and 23rd of-the month. The train I was on was 
the first, but one, which passed across the extension’s 


Springtime 
By G. P. HAYNES 
Blue bird buil’ in de holler pos’, 
Tomtit pass "im de day: 
Sparrer-hawk sail so awful close 
Which he mighty nigh own de way. 


Peekerwood hangin’ on de ole dead tree, 
Jaybird wmn én’ de-lim’s 

Yallerhammer poke out he head fer ter see— 
But I aint gwinter bodder longer him. 

De crow flop up fum de harrer’d groun , 


En de ehieken-hawk he take care: 


Buzzard keep er eirelin’ 'roun en ‘roun’ 


Way up in de air. 


Many of life’s most tender and en- 
during memories cluster about the 
hearthstone.—Phillipot. 


Conducted By 
MARY E. BRYAN 


125 miles of coral rock road bed, concrete and steel 
arches and rock and steel viaducts and bridges over 
sea and water in some places thirty feet deep—a most 
unique and wonderful work of engineering and con- 
structing, costing twenty millions of dollars and re- 
quiring the labor of four thousand men during nearly 
eight years. It was not to be wondered at that Key 
West—a city of 25,000 inhabitants—which had never 
before seen a railway train, should overflow with en- 
thusiasm, deck itself in flags and gala garb from end 
to end, and welcome the railroad creator with bands 
of music, salutes from battleships and a chorus of the 
sweet voices of a thousand white-robed children bear- 
ing armsful of flowers, which they threw before their 
conquering hero—‘‘Uncle Henry” they called him—as 
he stepped out of the car alert and beaming in spite 
of his eighty-two years. 

The pafade the following day was picturesque 
through its representation of various nationalities. 
In the procession were soldiers, sailors — from the 
four United States warships in port and the Cuban 
and Portuguese battle cruisers—members of different 
organizations, three bands of excellent music, a num- 
ber of artistic floats and a gallant showing of Boy 
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Key West s Principal Charm 
QUAINT and interesting city is Key West, with 
its ruined old fort, telling of the past, its grand 
new fort, making it “The Gibraltar of the Union”, 
and its mixed population of English and American 
people, Spaniards and Cubans. To me its principal 
charm was the simplicity, the old fashioned hospi- 
tality and neighborliness of the people. The homes 
of the middle class—white cottages, one and two sto- 
ries high—stand close to the street and so near to- 
gether that the purple or yellow flowered vine fes- 
tooning one porch garlands the eaves of the other. 
The occupants talk across to each other and the chil- 
dren of one house overflow into the other. 

The children are everywhere. There are more chil- 
dren in Key West than in any other city of its popu- 
lation in North America. No race suicide here! And 
these young Key Westers are remarkably well bred 
and polite. They offer you flowers and shells and 
tender their services as guides, declining proffered 
pay with a blush of wounded self-respect. Two fine 
young lads guided me to places I wished to see—the 
lighthouse, the barracks, where substantial buildings 
enclose verdant grounds intersected by broad paved 
walks, that are bordered by tall, bearing cocoanut 
trees; the old cemetery with the many graves of the 
victims of the Maine, marked by a beautiful statue— 
a spirited bronze figure of a sailor on a granite pedes- 
tal, the cost of which—six thousand dollars—was 
raised by the children of Key West; the turtle soup 
factory (the only one in this country), where the sea 
monsters, after being beheaded, are chopped up and 
boiled in huge copper kettles, then the meat and the 
soup fre separately canned. 


His Idea As to Points of Interest 


HEN I had seen all these, I said to my boy com- 


panions, “Now show me some place in Key West 
you think is of most interest.” Without a word I was 
led by devious ways to the filled-in beach reclaimed 
from the sea and promptly brought me up before the 
spreading tents of—the Wild West show. The hon- 
esty and gentle breeding of the Key West children 
may be due in part to their having been isolated in a 
measure from the world, which has gone mad over 
athletics and money greed, but chiefly to the excellent 
training received in their homes and in the schools, 
which are exceptionally good and well equipped—the 
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j Never rub dirt 
7 of with a dry 
handkerchief 


Never rub the dirt in— 
Always wash it off 


mé During the rainy season, the air is 
heavy with smoke and soot which the 
pores of the skin are constantly breathing 
in. These conditions, which must be en- 
dured, soon ruin any skin unless precau- 
tions are taken to intelligently counteract 
their effect. 


Never rub this dirt off with your dry handkerchief. 
If it were not for the oil in your skin, which protects 
it, you soon would ruin the texture of your skin by the 
irritation of rubbing the soot and dirt over it. Instead 
of this way which throws an unnecessary burden on 
the skin and tends to overtax it, use this treatment. 


Apply your hot wash cloth, lathered with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, for several minutes. Then when 
the pores are thoroughly open, rub in a fresh lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. It dissolves the dirt, makes 
it almost melt away without the slightest irritation. 
Then close the pores and arouse the circulation in your 
skin by a cold water rinse. 


Use Woodbury’s regularly. It costs 25c a cake, 
No one hesitates at the price after their first cake. 


For 4c we will send a sample cake, For 10c 
samples of Woodbury s Facial Soap, Wood- 
bury’ s Facial Cream, and Woodbury’ s Fa- 
ctal Powder. For 50c, a copy of the Wood- 
bury Book on the care of the skin and scalp 
and samples of the Woodbury prepara- 
tions The Andrew Fergens Co., Dept. 2, 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


4 VERY dress “style looks its best 
when. the plackets and seams are 
held ‘smoothly in place with 
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PEET BROTHERS A 


Dept. AA , Philadelphia, Pa, g 4 
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Face Powper 
BLOSSOMS— 


s SPRING 
ff with their freshness and fragrance — may be 


compared with woman’s rarest gift — a beau- 
tiful complexion, ‘That velvety smoothness 
‘of skin is retained by users of LABLACHE, 
that wonderfully adherent z 
yet invisible boon to wo- 
men who know. The same 
dependable toilet requi- 
site for over forty years. £ 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, hite, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box of drug- 


gists or by mail. Send 
0 cents for a sample box. 


EN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 29, 125 Street 


sen BOSTON. TASS. wy, 


f TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of a 
o as lock of your hair, and a 


ERS, 
Quincy Street, Chicago. 
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public schools housed in ample structures and the Har- 
grove Seminary and the Convent in large, handsome 
buildings where the hundreds of pupils receive, with 
literary tuition, practical instruction in the arts and 
crafts and in domestic science. 
ve v2 ye 
Beautiful Cropical Crees 

HE tornadoes which have visited Key West and de- 

spoiled it of many noble trees have spared some 
fine specimens, notable among which is a very large 
banian—a red India banyan—the tree sacred to Bud- 
dha. I was told it was the only banian tree in this 
country, but I afterwards found two almost as large in 
Miami, indigenous like the one in Key West, with roots 
trailing down from the branches, ready if allowed to 
strike into the ground and extend the tree over acres, 
as it does in India. But Key West has one distinctive 
tree found nowhere else in America. It is the richly 
beautiful Giger tree, brought from Africa by an old sea 
captain, who benevolently planted it all over the island. 
It has thick evergreen foliage against which flames large 
panicles of scarlet, or rather terra cotta colored flow- 
ers. It was in full bloom for the celebration. The beau- 
tiful, much vaunted Royal Poinciana, which distin- 
guishes Palm Beach as the Australian pine distin- 
guishes Miami, is not a winter bloomer. Its splendid 
flowering belongs to the spring. The poinsetta, how- 


ever, hangs its flame petals everywhere. 
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Che Everglades 


ITHOUT doubt Miami—the magical White City 

—is the most beautiful town on the East Coast, 
and likely to be the most prosperous, since it has a back- 
ground of fertile land highly cultivated in oranges, 
grapefruit and pineapples, and it is easily brought close 
by its excellent roads to the hundreds of acres of luxu- 
riant vegetables growing on the rich lands reclaimed 
from the Everglades. During my delightful stay in 
Miami, I was taken to the Everglades by the chief 
engineer and his wife in their motor car, and saw the 
ground work that is being done by the great steam- 
driven dredges that plow through the jungle, throwing 
up high embankments of sand on either side and drain- 
ing the water of the glades into canals, deep and wide 
enough for boats and launches to navigate. The water 
of the Everglades, contrary to the prevailing idea about 
it, is clear, soft and pure, and furnishes wholesome 
drinking water to Miami and other towns. 


LETTERS FROM THE MEMBERS 


Starting a Rag Doll Factory 


DIRING the weeks I lay helpless in a hospital after a 
serious operation, I tried to plan what I might do when 
I was better to help pay the heavy expense of my illness. 
What could I do or make that would bring money? At 
length, I thought of rag dolls. "These were always welcome 
in a home where there were children, who are destructive 
little mortals and soon ruin the 
dolls that can be spoiled. . Chil- 
dren like to own fine dolls and to 
exhibit them on occasions, but 
they love the kind they can han- 
dle and toss about without fear 
of breaking. Of course such 
dolls must be well formed, pretty 
and natural looking. When I 
was able to be about once more, 
experimented in doll-making, 
and at last I invented a pattern 
that pleased me and pleased the 
mothers and children that saw 
my home-made dolls. For sev- 
eral years I have been making 
and selling these dolls in small 
numbers, and have won several 
first premiums at state fairs. I believe if I could go into 
the business on a larger scale, with a partner who had a 
little capital, it would prove a most excellent investment, 
particularly if a good location for the rag doll factory could 
be found. Is there any one of the Open House sisters who 
would like such a partnership? My full address is with 
Mrs. Bryan. HOPEFUL. 


Whp She Lost Out 


cc HYMILY VAUGHN came to me this afternoon broken- 
hearted,” the visitor said. “She has lost her situation 
with the King and Porter Company. They told her today 
that they would not need her services any longer.” 
“Why, I thought they were well pleased with her!” 
“She thought so, too, and her dis- 
missal was a shock to her. You 
know I obtained the place for her 
directly after her father’s death and 
business failure. I went to Mr. 
King and asked him why he had dis- 
missed her. ‘Was she not intelli- 
gent? I asked. ‘Wasn’t she com- 
petent and faithful? ‘Yes—she is 
all of that,’ he admitted, ‘but she is 
a misfit. She cannot forget that 
she has been one of the leisure class. 
It seems impossible for her to real- 
ize the difference between the social 
and the business world. She want- 
ed to mix the two—to keep her = 
butterfly femininity while -she 
worked in a shop, and to have the 
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Business | 


men employes wait on her, and admire her and flirt with 
her. She was in a fair way of demoralizing half our work- 
ing force. Now, a girl who becomes a worker must not 
trade on her sex. She should be agreeable, courteous, but 
not frivolous or flirtatious. She must not expect to make 
social friends of her fellow employes, though she often does, 
and good loyal friends, too. But she must put aside the 
idea of making a conquest of every man she is brought in 
contact with. She must wear a little cloak of reserve— 
must keep her personal emotions to herself—and not expect 
sympathy or favoritism. She must know what a square 
deal means, and be able to give and take and keep her poise. 
Your friend Emily has these things to learn. She is a 
clever, adaptable girl, and she will learn after awhile. 
Meantime, take her to some establishment where there are 
only women employed,’ and let her get her initiation into 
the business world there. Advise her to be business-like in 
her dress. She can do this, yet be as neat and dainty as 
she pleases.’ ” “MARY JANE.” 


Make Your Wife Your Comrade 


EXTEND greetings to you, Wilmot T., of Atlanta. You 
ask, “Has God given man a greater power to find hap- 
piness for himself than He has given him capacity to make 
others happy?” Somewhere I have heard it quoted that 
“Happiness is a perfume you cannot pour on others with- 
out getting a few drops yourself.” In my opinion, that is 
the answer. You say you believe that to accept the counsel 
of wise parents and to take an optimistic view of life is the 
_ key to the door of happiness. Have 
you thought what that means to 
your parents? I am sure your hap- 
piness is no greater than theirs. 
Have you thought of what an in- 
fluence your “optimistic view of 
life? has on the world in general? 
I have never yet seen a bright, 
contented face that it does not send 
a flash of joy to my very heart. No, 
my friend, if you have entered into 
the door of which you write, I would 
not for one second let the question 
which you have put before the 
Open House bother me. You have 
taken a serious view of marriage, 
and yet a beautiful one. Plato 
undoubtedly knew what he was 
talking about, but don’t you wish he had gone just a little 
farther and told us how we may know when we meet our 
“soul companion”? If more people thought as you do, we 
would have better men and women, and, yes, better chil- 
dren in this dear old world of ours, for that is the whole 
secret. When you do marry (I judged from your letter 
that you were not married), make your wife your comrade, 
and that little word holds a world of meaning, and she will 
naturally become a home-maker and a friend. Do not let 
selfishness creep into your married life, for selfishness and 
love cannot live in the same house. Selfishness will never 
bring happiness on either side. Wasn’t it Corneille who 
said that “happiness seems made to be shared”? In clos- 
ing (although it may sound strange coming from ope who 
can sign "Miss" to her name), I would advise every young 
man and woman who wishes to be truly happy to think 
long and seriously before they decide to enter the door of 
matrimony, but when they do enter, make it their very life. 
Home and happiness! Doesn’t that cover everything? 


“Tf solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breasts this jewel lies, 
And they are fools that roam; 
The world has nothing to bestow, 
From our own selves that bliss must flow, 
And that dear hut—our home.” 


Newport News, Va. 


The House That James Built 


RS. BRYAN, in one of her editorials, told the Open 

House of the very creditable little houses which the 
boys in a Western school had built for the girls that they 
might play at housekeeping. Well, here in this lovely town 
on Indian river, Florida, I have a 
small neighbor — only eight years 
old — who has built a nice minia- 
ture house during his school vaca- 
tion all by himself. He drove every 
nail, put every plank and shingle 
in place, hung the door and made a 
counter and shelves inside, for the 
house was built as a “ 
His name is James Wilson; he 
is an only child and his mother 
is our music teacher, a delicate 
little lady quite gifted in her 
art. His father is a building 
contractor, and the boy has in- 
herited his father’s taste for 
the healthful business of work- 
ing with tools. Out of the odds 
and ends of lumber piled in the back yard he constructed 
his house. Its building kept him busy and happy through 
the greater part of the summer vacation. The house is 
neatly constructed and large enough to enable a grown per- 
son to stand up and move around in it. The wise little 
mother of the boy has taught him the habit of work. He 
helps her in her house work, but he is a thorough boy and 
delights in play. I think it is far better for a child to have 
some employment that will interest him and keep him from 
contracting the habit of idleness. I know of two boys—the 
oldest not yet fourteen—who support their widowed mother 
by the sale of berries and vegetables which they have raised 
in their little truck patch. Both these boys go to school 
and keep up with their classes. They are happier working 
among their growing things and earning a living than they 


“PEGGIE.” 


would be using up their time and their vitality in playing 


useless games. I would like to hear from other members. 
Cocoa, Florida. ELIZABETH. 


Why Is a Bachelor? 


UST at present mere man, in his unmarried condition— 

that is, in his not married state, for there might con- 
ceivably be a difference between an unmarried and a non- 
married man—is receiving a good deal of consideration. 
Not only does the dignified Boston Transcript, published in 
the capital of a section where the female sex is in excess of 
the male, feel that the subject is worthy of editorial con- 
sideration, but in far-off Texas, where women are presumed 
to be at a premium, with a demand far in excess of the sup- 
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supply, efforts are being made to solve the problem of the bachelor. Why 
is a bachelor? Compared to this riddle, that of the Sphinx and the still 
more difficult one of "why does a hen cross the road?” are perfectly sim- 
ple. Woman has long been regarded as an insoluble problem, but the bach- 
elor is even more of a puzzle. He is a moral, physical, sociological, finan- 
cial and several other kinds of a problem. His solution has been attempted 
by fond mamas with marriagable daughters, by the daughters themselves, 
by the students of race suicide, by legislators who would compel him to 
pay for the misery he inflicts upon himself, by ministers and justices of 
the peace who would correct his dangerous tendencies at five dollars per, 
and by various and sundry other experts who 
find him still more impossible than a Sam 


Poe mi 
ec € 4 Lloyd puzzle. 
(Asc. E Yet he continues to exist, not in decreasing 
aK ps oD numbers, but in constantly increasing propor- 
Vay SS) tions. In order to bring some order out of the 


chaos a Houston clergyman sent out letters to 

a number of men who had arrived at years 

of indiscretion, and in due course might 

have been expected to prefer building kitch- 

a en fires and learning to button feminine 

f iiet | waists down the back to playing billiards at 

rks 6 the club and sipping brandy and soda in the 

N= coulneen br a bachelor apartment, asking 

; or an explanation of their action, being or 

| Bachelors Fase | state of ring. 3 

In reply, a large number of reasons were 

given, none of them very convincing. Some 

of them couldn’t afford it—yet many fairly comfortable homes were being 

maintained on a smaller income. Others were not certain that a decade 

hence they would be drawing as much salary as they were at the moment, 

but life is a gamble anyway, and marriage is none the less attractive to 

the person really interested in it because there is some slight uncertainty 

concerning the future. A large number of those who replied found that 

women were earning good incomes for themselves and were not specially 

open-minded on the subject. A few couldn’t have the particular one they 
wanted, and, therefore, were determined to go without. 

All of which is interesting but not very relevant. Some years ago 
there was a story going the rounds of the press as to why A, B, C, and 
all the rest drank. Hach gave good reasons, but none of them advanced 
the real one, that they drank because they liked it. When the real truth 
becomes known, it will probably be discovered that most bachelors are 
bachelors because that condition agrees with them. It may be unfortu- 
nate, but it is true, that the tendency of the time is to make the life of the 
Single man exceedingly luxurious, and without doubt the tendency away 
from matrimony is far greater among the well-to-do men of the city who 
can purchase the luxuries that civilization has provided for them, than 
among the less favorably situated, and those living in the urban regions 
where these conveniences are not to be reached. 

The bachelor is one of the prices we must pay for our advanced civili- 
zation, and it is a question if the bachelor girl is not just a little bit more 
contented and self-satisfied than her brother. If they are a problem, the 
world will have to make the best of it. 

New York City. F. L. ORTON. 


How | Bought a Baunted Pouse 


HAD gone to Florida to visit a friend, and also with the idea of buying 

a home if I could find one within my very limited means. My friend 
lived in a delightfully clean little town, that had only one blot on its white 
wholesomeness. This was the “old Bently place” on the outskirts of the 
village. I heard of it from the children as the “haunted house”, and on 
my first drive about the town my friend stopped 
her horse in front of it and said : “Isn’t it a dis- 
grace to the town? I wish it would burn down 
some night.” Certainly, it was a forbidding- 
looking place. The house, of two stories, dark 
and weather-beaten, seemed stranded in a sea 
of weeds. The front porch had tumbled down 
through its weight of tangled vines and the de- 
cay of its timbers caused by the dense, damp 
shade of an immense live oak whose limbs, 
draped with long gray moss swept over it. “It 
is not really an old house,” said my companion, 
“but it has been neglected so long and it has 
such an evil reputation that nobody will buy or 
rent it. Itis a perfect death-trap. Every fam- 
ily that has lived in it has had sickness and 
death. The last occupants came from Tennes- 
see. Every member of the household was rosy 
as a mountain apple when they came, but in one 
year two of them died of typhoid fever. They all looked like ghosts when 
they moved away. Since then, the house has been vacant. The negroes 
and some white persons declare that it is haunted—that spirits are seen 
at night moving about in the yard.” 

“Doubtless the swaying gray moss,” I said. t 

“Most likely ; still it helps to give the place a more sinister reputation, 
and make its sale impossible. Its owners are Northern people, who are 
mning to sacrifice it to get it off of their hands, but not even a negro will 

Ey: it.” 

Yet the old Bently place was the one I finally concluded to purchase. 
Its extremely low price suited my small means, and, besides, I saw in it 
possibilities which I was tempted to work out. 

After inquiry and close investigation I decided that the shunned and 
despised haunted house could be transformed into a desirable home. First, 
I searched for the source of the typhoid fever and found it partly in the 
dense shade of the great live oak and magnolia, which were then given 
three coats of good white paint. Inside, the house was treated the same 
way. It had been ceiled smoothly with pine and this was painted white 
with green trimmings. The floors were painted brown and varnished, thus 
destroying all germs. The palings and outhouses were all white and green 
and the trunks of the trees were washed with lime, tinted green. _ 

You cannot imagine the transformation there was in the place. People 
came to look and wonder at it. It was no longer "that eye sore—the old 
Bently place”; it was the “beautiful villa, Callamura”—Latin for white 
walls. We—my two daughters and I—have been living here now for five 
years and have never had a day’s illness or seen a single ghost. We use 

‘distilled water and burn all the rubbish. The yard is now a smooth lawn, 
green winter and summer with the native Spanish bermuda, and bright 
With the bloom of roses, oleanders and hibiscus. I could sell Callamura 
for ten times the price I gave for it, but I don’t wish to sell ; it is our home. 

Florida. H CORNELIA BLOUNT. 


Money and Worth 


REALLY believe some people imagine that wealth makes a person supe- 
rior to his kind. Else why do they toady to the rich and bow down in 
worship of those who have only money to give them any distinction ? I 
think there is nothing amiss in according a man praise, who has achieved 
wealth by honest endeavor or superior ability, but unless he uses his 
riches to make others better and happier he has less to command one’s 
respect than the poor man or woman who is able to help his kind only by 
sympathy and little friendly acts. One may be worthy of high regard, 
ának he is poor in this world"s goods, as one may be a lady or a gentle- 
man though clad in calico or serge. 
North Carolina. W. A. B. 
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Editors Note—Many letters addressed to the Open House have been 
Teceived. We hope to publish a goodly number of them in the May issue.. 
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Thinking They Are Baked? 


ís only a guestion of what you 


want, Madam. Only a guestion 
of getting what you ask for. 


We have no guarrel with the manu- 
facturer who offers steamed beans— 


or the grocer who sells them—or 
anyone who wants to buy them. 


But the Government insists that there 
shall be no misrepresentation on the can. 
Only beans that are baked can be labeled 
“baked.” Steamed beans cannot be labeled 
“baked.” To be sure of the kind you are 
setting, read the label on the can. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


Heinz Baked Beans are the only well-known brand 
on the market today that can use the word “baked” on 
the label. “Heinz” Baked Beans are really baked— 
in our great ovens under intense dry heat for hours. 
They come out brown, mealy and tender—delicious 
—digestible, and with that real Boston baked bean 
flavor that cannot be brought out by any other than the 
baking process. 


Another thing, “Heinz” Baked Beans have the 
moisture aked out. Boiled and steamed beans have 
the moisture boiled and steamed zzfo them. By 
actual analysis, "Heinz" Baked Beans contain 25% less 
water than boiled and steamed beans—25% more nutri- 
ment—food value—the quality you pay your money 
for. So “Heinz” Beans, though they sell at the same 
price as boiled and steamed beans, are actually ove- 
fourth cheaper. 


For just these reasons, "Heinz" Baked Beans are 
the largest selling brand on the market today. And, 
remember, while you pay the same price, the grocer 
willingly pays a little 
more for “Heinz” to 
give you their extra fla- 
vor and food value. 


There are four kinds of 
Heinz Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans With 
Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Plain Porkand Beans 
(Without Tomato Sauce) 


Heinz Vegetarian Beans 
(Without Pork) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney 
Beans. 


Try Heinz Baked 
Beans at our risk. If 
you don’t prefer them 
to any other you have 
ever eaten, your grocer 
will refund full purchase 
money. 
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Are You Accepting Steamed Beans 


H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties | 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 


~ 
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ful of finely-chopped onion, one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter of a 
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B Substitutes — 
Edited by EDWINA B. PARKER 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal with Cream 
Cheese Omelet 
English Muffins Coffee j 
Luncheon 
Beef Gumbo OCOaAa 
Nut Loaf T'omato Jelly Salad 
Mushroom Toast 
Cold Banana Pudding IS OF UNEQUALED QUALITY 
Dinner À 
Beet Soup For deli- 
Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb * 
Green Peas Corn Puffs cious natu- 
Rice _ Dressed Egg Plant ral flavor, 
Iced Pudding Popcorn Macaroons é 
Wafers Coffee delicate 
aroma,abso- 
lute purity 
and food 
English Muffins 1 th 
CALD one pint of milk, melt in it one tablespoonful of butter or va ue, e 
shortening, one scant teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of most impor- 
sugar. When cooled, add one-third of a cake of yeast, dissolved tant requi- 
in a little warm water and sufficient flour to make a thick drop 
batter. Beat hard for five minutes and stand in a warm place over night. sites of a good cocoa, it is the 
In the morning heat and grease the griddle. Lay on it greased muffin standard 
rings. Half-fill these with the light batter, taking it as carefully from the Sold in % 1b., 4 1b., 12 lb., and 1 Ib. cans, 
bowl as possible. Do not have the griddle too hot, that they may cook net weight 
partly through before browning. Turn over and when nearly done slip 
off the rings. Pull apart, slip a bit of butter in each, press together again Trade Mark On Every Package 
and serve at once. They may also be toasted before serving. BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT 
eas HÉ FREE 
Corn Puffs WALTER BAKER & CO. LIMITED 
IX one cupful of milk and half a cupful of fine bread crumbs; boil Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
together, stirring constantly until the mixture is smooth. Remove 
from the range, add one pint of grated.corh, the yolks of two eggs beaten 
until thick, two tablespoonsful of melted butter, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of mus-. 
tard, and a few grains of red pepper. Cut and fold in the whites of two 
eggs beaten until stiff and dry. Fill individual buttered molds two- 
thirds full of the mixture; set in a pan of hot water, and bake in a hot 
oven for twenty minutes. 
i Light Part Dark Part ve v ve 
1% cups sugar 1 cup brown sugar 
4 cup milk 34 cup Crisco; add salt 7 Nut Loaf à 
gouen soda h cup molasses ALF a pint of shelled roasted peanuts, half a pint of peas, two cups- 
pe eyar eria 2% Sila ful of bread crumbs, one cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of salt, German Coffee Cake 
tartar 34 teaspoon cream of tartar one saltspoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful of butter, half a teaspoon- > i 
4 eggs (white only) teaspoon soda : ; B : Made according to the recipe below is de- 
2% cups flour 4 eggs (yolks only) ful of kitchen boquet and one egg. Soak the peas in water over night, Le makes bi s Daa with a cup of coffee 
1 teaspoon vanilla on anp eg drain, then boil them until tender, drain again, press them through a or for afternoon tea. To get an especially 
orten heran battert Y sieve, add the peanuts chopped, bread crumbs, salt, pepper, milk, butter, rich and creamy flavor, use 
shortening richer than butter! You ; ? 1 tl og. well |} n -i : ttere ki 
Gr cia thé wich k Pct b ám Se et the coe Penk a buttered baking BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
possible until you use Crisco where you dish and bake in a moderate oven for an hour. CONDENSED MILK 
now use butter. For example, use it in we we ye 
Marble Cake, which requires a cup of RECIPE—Dissolve eight teaspoonfuls of 
butter, The best creamery butter that NE pi f À hgs Jelly SUR i ot IGÉT Pg tg gy Ey eo Sous, IDÖT 
you can secure is nearly one-fifth water, 4 pint o tomato juice, oe juice ort one lemon, a cupiul o 11831 y bi apt aot oa el elle ek fg Tenet cake 
whereas Crisco is all shortening. There seasoned stock, in which dissolve one ounce of granulated gelatine, to make a butter (not too stiff). ine ail witha 
being no moisture in Crisco to dry out, softened for an hour in cold water to cover; one teaspoonful of onion tas dtassnaaics W an esd one puaa 
Marble Cake made with it may be kept juice, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of paprika. Set in ice Brush over OROT CAKO ot ine nies Remo’ 
as anong TAn loss of its a water, stirring until it begins to thicken, then fold in half a cupful of spoonful of cinnamon with halt 
S . . . y e a u rar 
ACRE NATON E D kégli pongo ae thick whipped cream. Pour into molds. When serving place on a apriukla tsp ail over. Bake in 
flavor at every season of the year, for § $ : moderate oven. This makes 
Crisco never varies. You can realize that lettuce leaf and garnish with mayonnaise. ) one large cake. 
this is a decided improvement over cook- vz ye ye Bora ZSL, p 
ing butter, which does vary in color, in orden's Recipe Boot 
flavor and in richness during the different : ’ Mushrooom Toast BORDEN’S 
seasons. Every package of Crisco is \ A TASH and drain half a pound of mushrooms, remove the stalks, \ CONDENSED MILK CO. 
just as rich as your first one and remains and chop them finely. Melt two heaping tablespoonsful of butter ; TEn TO 
so, for it does not get strong as cooking in a frying pan, put in the mushrooms, and fry them for five minutes, t19 ew York § 
butter does. beat up three eggs, season them with salt, pepper and a dust of ‘red pep- - 
per, and stir into the mushrooms; continue to stir until the eggs begin 
to set. Have ready some rounds of buttered toast spread over with a 
little meat extract. Pile the hot mushroom mixture on these, and then 
dish up. Garnish with sprigs of parsley and serve hot. 
ve ve v2 
Cold Banana Pudding 
É eet and a half tablespoonsful of cornstarch, two bananas, one table- $ Pe phate i 
spoonful of sugar, the juice and rind of half a lemon, and two cups- as meer over a enge inte; tings p ee 
s > ET z : ustrate <nox recipe ook, " Dainty 
ful of milk. Place the bananas sliced in the bottom of a glass dish, put Dovesita for Dataty Poo bie i: Te alee con 
the sugar over and pour over the lemon juice. Blend the cornstarch tains many recipes for candies, salads, 
with the milk and boil it for eight minutes, stirring all the time. Let aae y NS Sent Freee 
this cool and pour over the bananas. When set, cover with whipped for your grocer s name a and address. If he 
cream and garnish with sliced bananas. Sha 2-cent sap tec nits. tia. map 
Use this recipe for Crisco Marble Cake. ve ve ve KNO Fs ne GELATINE 
You will find that Crisco makes the D Fk Plant parkling 
white part equal to angel food in white- j ee ee ee 206 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. E 
ness, and.gives both the light and dark UT a good sized egg plant into halves and scoop out the center, f 
sale a fine, soft texture and a richer leaving a wall one-half of an inch in thickness. To the portion thee PORES: p: 
avor than you ever have been able to taken out add one teacupful of tomato pulp. Season with one teaspoon- ; 
secure before. You will find that it i 


gives actually better results than butter, 
at half the cost. 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for general cooking. Address Dept. G, 


teaspoonful of pepper, a pinch of nutmeg and two tablespoonsful of fine 
breadcrumbs. Fill the shells with the mixture, pour over each half of 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, sprinkle with bread crumbs and bake 
for three-quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. 


STRICT DIET 
physician. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Cincinnati, Ohto. Leading 


le, write 


A Delicious Dessert 


NE pint of water, two tablespoonsful of cornstarch, one-half 
cupful of sugar, juice of one lemon, lump of butter the size of 
a walnut, two bananas, one orange and half a cup of nut-meats. 
Smooth the cornstarch in a little of the water. Add sugar to re- 


mainder, and when it boils, pour in the cornstarch and lemon 
juice, and cook, stirring constantly, until it is clear. Arrange 
one-third of the sliced fruits and nuts in a mold, pour over them 
a third of the cornstarch, then the remainder of the fruits and 
nuts, and over all of the cornstarch, and set away to cool. When 
cold, turn out, and serve. 


Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb J 
HEN purchasing, have the butcher take out the blade bone from 
the meat. Have ready the stuffing: Take one cupful of fine stale 
bread crumbs, add one teaspoonful of chopped onion, one tablespoonful 
of finely chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of salt, one-third of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper and six fresh mushrooms, chopped fine; slowly add 
enough melted butter—about four tablespoonsful to thoroughly moisten 
—lightly pack this into the cavity and sew or close with toothpicks. On 
the bottom of a braising pan.spread layers of very thinly-chopped onions, 
carrots and a little white turnip, adding a few celery leaves. On this 
place the meat, pour round it half a pint of stock or water, cover closely 
and place in a hot oyen. In half an hour uncover and finish the cook- 
ing, basting every ten minutes; allow fifteen minutes for each pound. 
Transfer to a hot serving dish, thicken, season and strain the gravy, add- 
ing a drop or two of caramel or vegetable coloring, if desired quite 
brown. Serve this with the meat. 
ye ve ve 
Beef Gumbo 
et, finely one large onion. Trim the fat from one and a half pounds 
of lean beef and put the meat through the chopper, then run through 
the tender part of the fat. Put the latter into a sauce-pan aad place over 
the fire until well tried out, skim out the scraps and drop in the onion. 
Cook very slowly until beginning to color, then add one raw potato pared 
and cut in thin slices, two cupsful of canned tomatoes, one pint can of 
okra and the meat. Cover and cook slowly for a quarter of an hour, 
stirring occasionally, then add two cupsful of water, one teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper and cook slowly for one 
and a half hours and serve. 
us ve ve 
Iced Pudding 
NE cupful of English walnuts chopped fine. Take one cupful of 
raisins and cover with boiling water for about fifteen minutes to 
swell them, then roll in granulated sugar. Beat the yolks of four eggs 
and half a cupful of sugar until light, adding a rounding tablespoonful 
of corn starch dissolved in a little cold milk; and gradually add four cups- 
ful of hot milk. Cook over hot water for fifteen minutes, stirring con- 
stantly until thickened, then occasionally. When the mixture is cold, 


-add vanilla to flavor, also one cupful of strawberry preserves and the 


chopped walnuts and raisins, and freeze as you would ice cream. When 
half frozen, add the whites of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth with one- 


half of a teacupful of sugar. Garnish with whipped cream and serve. 


ve u: ve 
Beet Soup 
NE quart of stock, two heaping tablespoonsful of butter, one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour, two cooked beets, half a cupful of cream, 
Salt and pepper to taste. Melt the butter in a saucepan, and fry in it 
the onion peeled and sliced. Do not allow it to brown. Stir in the 


flour, and fry for a few minutes, then add the stock, and stir till it 


boils. Allow to simmer for half an hour. Peel and slice the beets, 
Sprinkle with a little salt and pepper, also one teaspoonful of vinegar. 


-Add the beets to the soup and cook slowly for fifteen minutes—not 


longer, otherwise, the color will be spoiled. Rub the soup through a 
sieve, only rubbing half of the beets. If too much beet juice is added 


the soup will be too sweet. Reheat and serve hot. 


Popcorn Macaroons 


Gor fine one cupful of freshly-popped corn, add an equal quantity 


of blanched and chopped almonds, and pound to a paste, moisten- 
ing with a few drops of rose and almond extract. Place in a mixing 
bowl the stiffly-beaten. whites of three eggs and stir in gradually eight 
ounces of powdered sugar, beating the meringue steadily with a wooden 
Spoon for five minutes. Then add the nut and popcorn paste, a spoonful 
at a time. When thoroughly blended, drop pieces the size of a quarter 
on a sheet of buttered paper, place in shallow baking tins and bake in a 
moderate oven for twenty minutes. EpWINA B. PARKER. 


Codfish Chops 
LLOW one eupful of hot milk for each pint of shredded fish ; 
also two tablespoonsful, each, of butter and flour, one tea- 
Spoonful of lemon juice and two tablespoonsful of minced onion. 
Melt the butter, add the minced onion, and cook gently three 
minutes. Then blend in the flour. When smooth, stir in the hot 
milk a little at a time. When of the consistency of thick cream, 


take from the fire, stir into it the shredded fish, and add pepper 
and lemon juice. Stand aside until cool, then shape into chops. 
Dip in beaten egg, dredge with cracker dust, and fry a golden 
brown in plenty of hot fat. Garnish with parsley, and serve 
with tomato sauce. 


This Costly Process— 


Why Foods 


Are Shot From Guns 


Most people imagine that Puffed Wheat and 


Puffed Rice are made to be merely enticing. 


That the grains are exploded — puffed to 


eight times normal size—just to make them 
porous, thin-walled, nut-like, crisp. 


But these foods were invented by a college 


professor—an expert on foods. And his 
whole object was to make them digestible, so 
every atom feeds. 


Blasted Grains 


The whole object of this costly process is to change the 
moisture in the grain to steam. 


Then to cause an explosion—a separate explosion inside 


of each granule of grain. 


This blasts the food granules to pieces, so digestion can 


act. All the other results are merely incidental. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 
Puffed Rice, 15c r=" 


But you merely see gigantic grains, with countless cells 


surrounded by toasted walls. 


You taste crisp, nut-like whole-grain foods, ready to melt 


in the mouth, 


And people forget, in sheer delight, that these foods were 


designed to be healthful. n 


How to Serve 


For breakfast, serve with cream and sugar. Or mix 


with any fruit. 


For supper or luncheon, ‘serve like crackers in a bowl of 


milk. 


Let boys at play eat them like peanuts. Let girls make 


candy with them. 


In pastry making use them just like nuts. 


Almost a million dishes a day are being served in these 


ways. Do your folks get their share? 


Telephone your grocer now. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


The Boss Oven 


Jhe Oven with the Window s Oven with the Window 


waste. 


Save% to 4% 
the Price 


and have the fastest, latest model, most 
saving fireless cooker made. The Rapid 
roasts, bakes, steams, stews, boils and 
fries all inside the cooker. Cooks deli- 
ciously—nothing spoils or burns or needs 


watching. You can visit, sew, shop—enjoy yourself out- 
doors—your dinner is preparing and never fails to be de- 
licious. Iam making a Special Price on 10,000 Cookers— 


e 7 Fireless 
Cooker 


Won’t you test a Rapid in your kitchen a month at my 
risk? If you decide you don’t want it you don’t need 
to keep it—you won’t lose one penny. My Rapid 


Saves 75c on Every Dollar For Fuel 


- Where you burn gas or coal 2, 3 and 4 hours, you will 
use it but a few minutes with the Rapid—saving all that 
But better still your food will taste 75% better— 
better flavor, juicy, tender. Write for my 


125-Pace Recipe Book FREE 


Shows how you can cut down your grocery and meat 
bills at least x with a Rapid. How you can use the less 
expensive cuts of meat, etc., and have just as appetizing, 
nourishing food. 
recipes—you too will be amazed at the saving and com- 
fort of a Rapid. Write today—remember my Special 
Factory Price gives youa Rapid at atrifle above ac- 
tual cost of making. 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


Send for this Book of 125 famous 


Dept. 260, Detroit, Mich. 


“When You Buy : a Refrigerator _ 


look for these features—active cold air circulation—sanitary lining—perfect drainage—thorough 


insulation. 


These and many more you will find in a McCray—the standard of refrigerators. Its features are 
exclusive and patented and because of these, it keeps food to perfection. 


McCray Refri gerators 


are made in all stock sizes to suit a cottage or æ mansion. They can be ar- 
ranged for outside icing, thus avoiding the inconvenience and muss of the 
ice man. The perfect refrigeration of a McCray is due to its cold, dry air 
circulation, which reaches every nook and corner and keeps things fresh and 
sweet. Dry, cold air is nature’s preservative and it prevents the mixing of 
flavors or odors. The thick, well-built heat insulated walls, lined with Opal- 
glass, enamel, porcelain, or odorless white wood—no zinc, the fine work- 
manship, the easily cleaned interiors, tight joints, the generous ice and pro- 


vision chambers, make the McCray superior to all others, 


McCrays are used in the better class of residences, clubs and hotels and 


by the United States Government. 


Write for Free Book "How to use a Refrigerator” and 


any of the following catalogs: 


No. 68—For Groceries 

No. 72—For Flower Shops 
No. A. H. Built-to-order for Residences 
No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions 


No. 59—For Meat Markets 


No. 8—Regular sizes for Residences Vt 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 407 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Branches in all Principal Cities. 


fits on top 
of any oil, 
gasoline or 
gas stove. 


Be oe LMN i 
hi l 
Watch it bake! 

The Boss Oven is made in three sizes and fits 
on top of any oil, gasoline or gas stove. You 
can watch your baking through the glass. You 
can see it at any time, without chilling or jarring 
the baking by opening the door; and you never 
have to stoop. 

The Boss Oven heats in two minutes. It kee 
a uniform heat, saves fuel — saves worry. The 
glass is guaranteed not to break from heat 
or to steam up. Be sure you see the name " Boss" 
on the front, 000 now in use. 

Write today for the free illustrated 
Boss Recipe Book, which ory all the 
ae seen styles ne: sro 16 pa es of new - es 
with ges of cookin serving 
Address Te Huencleld, Co, 2600 Streloht : 
a 0. 


For sale by all good dealers 


. Boss “el 


requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Leah on 2 


ARIS DE LEARTSHODAL 
ROLLERS 
Wand or tia oilar: “imnproved’* 


at home for a large Phila- 
rede to SEW fim rood money: steady 
work: no canvassing: send stam a Ww envelope for prices paid 


UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa.. 


Worth-While 


Ideas 


O make sweet potato pie, use one pint 
of grated raw sweet potatoes, one egg, 
one teacupful of sugar, one teacupful 

of sweet milk and a pinch of ginger. Bake 
in moderate oven without top crust. 

Here is an excellent way of canning horse- 

radish: Serape and wash "well. Put through 

a vegetable-grinder, mix thoroughly with 
good cider vinegar, salt to taste and seal in 
glass cans. 

If you would keep that rich red look ina 
chocolate cake, use soda in place of baking- 
powder. 

For making graham crackers, 
mix one quart of graham flour, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful, each, of salt 
and baking powder, two table- 
spoonsful of butter and a large 
cupful of milk. Mix into a 
smooth dough, and knead well 
for five minutes; roll out one- 
fourth of an inch thick, cut in 
squares, and bake in a hot oven 
for ten minutes. As they burn 
quickly, watch carefully. 


The simplest method of making whipped cream is to whip it till stiff 
in an ordinary yellow bowl with a wire egg-beater, or, better still, a Dover 
egg-beater. The bowl and cream should both be cold and kept at an even 
temperature. Beat just as though beating eggs, and add very slowly a 
few drops of vanilla and about one teaspoonful of powdered sugar to one- 
half pint of cream. This is delicious served either with sliced fruit or on 
top of squares of sponge-cake. 


SOME SPLENDID RECIPES 


-A Relish 


WO tablespoonsful of grated horse radish stirred in half a cupful of 
whipped cream, with a few drops of vinegar or lemon juice, makes a 


delicate and appetizing sauce for fish or meat. 
roast beef. 


It is excellent with hot 


£ 


Popovers 


(> egg, one cupful of milk, one cupful of flour, a pinch of salt. Beat 
together in a deep dish with an egg-beater until light and foamy, place 
in heated muflin-tins, and bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. (‘They 
do not raise until nearly done.) 9 


Butter Scotch 


USE one cupful of granulated sugar, one cupful of cooking molasses, one 
teaspoonful of vinegar and one-half cupful of butter. Boil until in- 
stantly brittle in cold water. Pour thinly on buttered pans; cut at once 
into squares. Wrap in paraffin paper. 


ve 


Coffee Caramels 


NE-HALF ċupful of cream, two cupsful of brown sugar; two table- 

spoonsful of butter and three tablespoonsful of coffee extract. Boil 
slowly until a soft ball is formed in cold water. Do not stir. Pour into a 
buttered pan, and mark into squares when partly cool. 


oye 
Boiled Pudding 


TAKE a small quantity of bread-dough which is ready for baking, roll 
about one-fourth of an inch thick, and spread thickly with sliced apples. 
Roll as for jelly roll, moistening with water to keep edges together. Let 
rise until light, then boil forty-five minutes in clear salted water. Serve 
hot with sauce. ye 


Drop Dumplings 


WO cupfuls of flour (sifted before measuring), two teaspoonsful of 
baking powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt. Sift together, and stir up 
with just enough milk to make a very stiff batter. Cook ten minutes, but 
twelve minutes if dumplings are large, and do not raise the cover of the 
kettle while they are cooking. E 
ye 


Salmon Cakes With Peas 


TAKE one can of salmon, well drained and picked fine, sixysquare soda 
2rackers, rolled fine, one ‘tablespoonful of melted butter and three eggs. 
Mix all together, adding salt and ‘pepper to taste. Add sweet milk to m; ike 
right consistency, and shape in little cakes. Roll in fine cracker-crumbs, 
and fry in deep fat.. Serve about’ a mound of hot buttered peas. Garnish 
with parsley. 


New England Brown Bread 


OAK one cupful of stale breadcrumbs in two and a half cupsful of sour 
milk overnight. In the morning rub through a colander and add one- 
half cupful of molasses, one cupful, each, of rye-meal, granulated corn- 
meal and graham flour, three-fourths of a tablespoonful of soda and one 
and one-half teaspoonsful of salt. Stir until well mixed, and steam three 
and one-half hours. ye 


Carrot Croquettes 


OIL a number of carrots in salted water until tender, then drain, and 
mash. Season to taste with pepper and butter, add a well-beaten egg, 
and when cool form into carrot-shaped croquettes. Dip first in crumbs, 
then in egg and again in crumbs, fry in deep fat, drain, and insert a fresh 
sprig of parsley in the end of each croquette to resemble a carrot-top. 


Serve with white sauce if desired. 
ae 
ve 


Seafoam Fudge 


OUR over the fire in a clean saucepan one cupful of light-brown sugar, 
one-half cupful of water and one-third of a cupful of grated chocolate, 
and boil without stirring until it spins a thread from the point of a spoon. 
Have the white of an egg beaten stiff, pour the boiling mixture upon it, 
and stir until it begins to stiffen. Pour into greased pan before it begins 
to stiffen, and with a buttered knife mark into squares or diamonds. 
ve 


Fondant 5 


a0 cupsful of granulated sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of cream of 

tartar and one-third cupful of hot water. Boil, without stirring , until 
it “threads”. Let it cool enough for you to put your finger in it without 
any unpleasant result. Then stir, or beat, with a wooden paddle until 
creamy. Work it up by hand 
until it is as pliable as bread- 
dough. If it hardens too quick- 
ly, melt and do it all over again. 
This can be packed in jelly 
glasses , and kept in a cool place 
until needed. I make three 
“batches” usually: one white, 
one chocolate and one tinted with 
pink. Make these out into 
shapes desired, add nuts or fruit, 
dip in chocolate, and set in a cool 
place for twenty-four hours be- 
fore packing your candy boxes. 


, Cold Banana Pudding 


IN 


Domestic Discoveries 


Little Helps That Experience Has Taught Women 


HIS department is designed as a sort of bureau to which women 
readers of UNCLE ReMus’s HOME MAGAZINE are cordially in- 


vited to contribute every helpful “discovery” or “invention” which 

domestic experience has proved of actual practical usefulness. 
Each one who contributes a hint, suggestion or plan which in any way 
makes domestic life easier, will be helped in turn by what other women 
have discovered and it is hoped and believed that this department will 
grow in value and usefulness as it is more widely read and more gen- 
erally used with each issue of the magazine. 

Kindly send all contributions to “Domestic Discoveries”, and be as- 
sured that the magazine and its readers will be grateful for every “help- 
ful hint" which comes to it, and we take this occasion to thank our 
contributors for the following: 


To Crack Ice in Small Pieces 


ID you ever crack ice for the sick room or for the iced drink 

made in a hurry, and find trouble in doing so as well as wasting 
the ice and making much noise? If so, the next time you want small 
pieces of ice, just slip your thimble on its regular finger, take an ordinary 
needle and press it into the ice. You will me amazed at the ease with 
which small pieces are flaked off the big block. A steel pin with a large 
head will do the work almost as well, but the pin must be steel so the 


| |Join the 


WELCH’S grape juice.adds to the jollity of every 


- 


=x 5 Sala 
‘Welch: Sorority ez 


needle and thimble are surer. 
Louisiana. 


college “doings.” 


Mrs. H. G. 


frozen into’ sherbets and ices. “There are many ways to serve it, 
either as a drink or a dessert. 


It may be mixed in the punch or 


One Way of Keeping Buttons On 
N sewing buttons on the underwaist of a growing boy about the only 
way to withstand the rough usage to which the youngster puts them, 
is to use a needle large enough to carry a thin piece of twine or the finest 
tape “bobbin”. If this is used to sew on the button instead of thread, they 
can be done in half the time and will withstand threefold wear. 
Ohio. “MOTHER.” 


Every Housewife Should Keep Old Paper 


OTHING is more needed in a household than a supply of paper for 
wrapping purposes or for a thousand other uses, hence every provi 
dent housekeeper will have a stated place for keeping paper in which par- 
cels come home from the store wrapped and also for keeping the daily 
newspapers. It is surprising how the latter accumulate, and if not used 
fast enough they should be put aside in neat bundles, tied up and kept for 
special purposes. If old newspapers are spread on the floor before carpet 
or matting is laid it not only prolongs the life of the outer covering but 
also catches the dirt and greatly helps when the floor covering is changed. 
The cardboard which comes from the steam laundry to keep men’s 
shirts folded smoothly is also valuable in many ways and should be care- 
fully preserved. Only one who wants a piece of cardboard or of wrapping 
paper, and "cannot find a bit" will fully appreciate the need for these hints. 
Alabama. HOUSEKEEPER. 


How to Keep a “Top Drawer” Neat 

HE problem of keeping a top dresser drawer neat, especially when it 

holds the possessions of a small boy or girl, is a grave one. I" have 
almost solved it, however, by an in- 
vention of my own. I took a piece of Lita E et b ET a 
heavy cardboard, about ten inches (E 
Square and across the top stretched 
a broad elastic strip. Fastened this 
securely on the ends and slipped the 
boys’ ties beneath the elastic, while 
the girls hair ribbons were held in the 
Same way. This enables the different 
colors to be seen at a glance and one 
ribbon can be taken out without dis- 


Both Tempting 


Welch's 


Che National Drink 
Grape Juice 


Keep a few bottles on hand and you will find how WELCH’S 


fits in with the large or small affair. The fresh, fruity flavor 
makes it a universal favorite and it is none theless acceptable because 
of its health-giving qualities. WELCH’S is the pure unfermented juice 
of selected Concord grapes. 
WELCH grape punch: Juice of three lemons and one 
orange, cup of sugar, pint of WELCH’S and quart of water 
(plain or charged). If served from a punch bowl, garnish 
with sliced fruits to please the fancy. Serve very cold. 


Write now for our free book of recipes for drinks and desserts. 


Do More Than Ask for “Grape Juice” 
—Ask fir Welch’s, and Get It 


If unable to obtain WELCH’S of your dealer, we will send a trial case of a dozen 
pinis for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Sample bottle mailed, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 


Big Four Combination (32) — All for $1.10 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, WOMAN’S WORLD, 


The One Great Southern Monthly. ost Largely Circulated Monthly in America. 


MC’CALL’S MAGAZINE, NEEDLECRAFT, 


The Great Authority on Fashions. ssential to Lovers of Fancy Work. 


Address CLUBBING DEPT., UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia 


arranging and mussing all the others. 
Handkerchiefs, lace collars, belt rib- 
bons, ete., can all be similarly kept 
and the top drawer soon ceases to be 


and Healthful 


yield when the nut cracker is turned. 


a source of worry to the neat house- 
keeper, while the owner finds it a 
wonderful convenience. 

Mississippi. KATHERINE M. | 


To Mark Sick Room China and Glass 


F: is often necessary to keep a cer- 
tain set of table-ware for a sick 
room; especially when contagious 
diseases are being nursed, and in 
these days of the individual drinking 
cup the marking of such in school, 
office or shop is often a problem. 
This can be done very effectually, 
however, by using ordinary adhesive 
plaster. The plaster need not be more 
than three-quarters of an inch wide 
and the name of the individual can 
be written on the smooth surface in 
ink. "The sticky side is then applied 
to the vessel and it will withstand 
many, many washings, as neither 
moisture nor heat affects the adhe- 
Sive. 
Missouri. MARION MARKHAM. 


To Open Glass-Covered Bottles 


NE way of opening a bottle with 

a glass stopper is to use an old- 
fashioned steel nut cracker. Put a 
piece of soft cloth around the bottle 
top and then apply the nut cracker 
as you would an ordinary wrench and 
the most stubborn cork will soon 


Just try this and see, when your 


Smelling salts top refuses to come 
out! 


Georgia. MABLE N. 
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Indigestion is the cause of most human ills; lard—which 
is made from hog-fat—is ofttimes indigestible. Cottolene is 
more healthful, more wholesome and goes one-third farther 
than lard—therefore, is more economical. 

Being made from pure, vegetable oils, containing no hog-fat, Cottolene 
makes food which agrees with the stomach and aids rather than retards 
digestion. Don’t be talked into using some of the many imitations. 

Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


‘‘Nature’s Gift from the Sunny South?’ 


SS 


Our Head Designer 


will send you FREE 
an Original Color Plan 


for your Dining Room 


There will beno charge whatsoever. The new dec- 
orating plans for Spring are unusually effective, We 
can show you the prettiest dining-room in your neigh- 
borhood. Most attractive and most economical. The 
special Color Plans we prepare make it possible for 
homes in small towns to be as correctly decorated as 
the great houses of New York where high-priced 
artists are paid to do the work. 


60,000 Alabastine Men 


—dealers, painters, decorators and architects are in every 
part of the country. They are in close touch with our De- 
partment of Design. Our experts secure for Alabastine Men 
the latest and best ideas of European and American decora- 
tors. Alabastine Men are kept posted every month on the 
‘high-class work in their line. "They receive Color Plans and 


specifications on notable decorating. 


e Beautiful Wall 
is the widest used decorating material of high quality. 
Alabastine is famed for its exquisite tints. More in 
vogue for the new decorating than wall paper or paint 
—at a fraction the cost—because it permits a different 
treatment in each room with perfect color harmony 
throughout. All kalsomine colors appear crude beside 
the soft-hued water color tints of Alabastine. Abso- 
lutely sanitary, mixed with cold water only, no wait- 
ing or muss—easiest and quickest to put on the walls 
—applied with an ordinary wall brush. Goes furthest 
pound for pound and does not chip, peel or rub off 


when properly applied. Full 5 lb. Pkg., White 50c; 
Regular ‘Tints 55c. 


Let us send the new Color Scheme and The Ala- 
bastine Book of Twenty Pretty, Modern Rooms. 
Write today. If you prefera Plan for some other 
room just mention it. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


686 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
New York City, Desk 86-105 Water Street 
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to Pay 


For the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


Piano 


$175 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
We Pay the Freight 1,the piano 


be all we claim for it and you decide to buy it, 
these are the terms of sale : 


$ 1 a Week or $5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf Free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you at a guaran- 
teed saving of $100. No dealer"s profit for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 115-N' Chicago, Illinois 


$2.00 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
Dixie’s Great Monthly 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
Family Fashions, Etc. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


By Electricity 


minutes current from an 
ordinary lamp socket 
starts a 


At News-Dealers would cost you $4.60. 
furnish them for $2.00. 


A Woman’s Magazine a 
eeping all the rich, savory 
We heated grid- 
Money, Temper and Energy. 


EACH FOR ONE YEAR VY) 
ás flavor. Ímproves the best of 
‘Br, dle plate Fries and ts perfectly. 
Sold direct to you F 
Get our Catalog ree 


Needlecraft, Fancy Work Ve MT ed 
THE LADIES’ WORLD Scot, Emenee 
Imprisoned heat cooks the 
‘ood, our‘ water-sealed”* ovens 
food. Electrical! 

Oven Boils, Bakes and Roasts,cheap- 
er than gas. Saves Fuel, Time, Heat, 

at Factory prices, 
Detroit fireless Stave Co 
108 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Send your order at once to 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Home Coming 
ot John 


By EMMA GARY WALLACE 


E were building our home, John and I, and in spite of care- 
fully considered plans and the exercise of all the pru- 
dence we could bring to bear on the undertaking, we were 
obliged to confess that it had cost a great deal more than 

we had expected. It had been such a temptation to use a little nicer 
woods than the original specifications called for and to indulge in fine 
finishes and the most approved plumbing. When John would look at 
me and say: 

“Edith, we may as well have it to suit us while we are about it,” 
I was safe in assuming that he had again decided upon some extra 
expense, 

The most essential rooms were finished and we were proud of 
them, but prudence warned that our decreasing bank account must be 
treated with respect. The “Den’—the room of rooms, to which we 
had looked forward and doted on in anticipation—must remain un- 
finished until a more affluent time. 

John had smiled bravely that morning as he kissed me good-by 
and assured me he did not object to waiting in the least and that 
when we did get around to finish it, it should be a “corker”’. John 
will indulge in slang sometimes. 

I had smiled back cheerfully and had agreed that we should enjoy 
it the more for the waiting, but away down deep in my heart, there 
was a keen sense of disappointment. Eloise Anderson was soon to 
visit us. She had been my particular chum in college and had since 
developed along literary lines. I was going to be so proud to intro- 
duce her to my Maytown friends and had planned several modest 
little functions in which to show her off. The “Den” had figured 
artistically in my mind as part of an appropriate background. 

When the passing trolley had swallowed up John’s broad shoul- 
ders, I turned from the big square plate window of my parlor—as I 
persisted in calling it, custom to the contrary—and looked critically 
about. It was refined in finish and in furnishings and I knew. that I 
ought to be satisfied for the present at least, but the room lacked the 
informal hominess that the longed-for “Den” was expected to supply. 
It was to have been the heart of our little home. 

Like a magnet, it drew me toward its incompleteness. It was a 
corner room with mullioned windows on the north and egst sides. 
The first rough coat of plaster had been applied and the fireplace 
yawned hungrily. The hardwood casing were not yet sanded to 
smoothness. Clearly, it would take a good deal of money and time 
to make it presentable. We must wait. 

I turned away somewhat mournfully to answer the three staccato 
rings of the postman. He had brought a letter from Momsey—bless 
her heart—a club year-book and a thin blue envelope with a type- 
written address. Somewhat curious, I tore open the last missive to 
discover that I had ben awarded a ten dollar prize for the best letter 
of criticism to my favorite magazine. The accompanying check bore 
witness to the truth of the announcement. 

I flew back to the “Den”. The sum seemed ridiculously—yes ludi- 
crously—small, but a sudden ambition seized me. John had long 
boasted that I could make one dollar go as far as most people could 
ten. He was to be away for the greater part of the next six weeks on 
business for the firm and the time, which stretched ahead like a desert 
waste, was now fraught with wonderful possibilities. 

There was no maid in the house to elevate her eyebrows and to 
make unpleasant comparisons. I was thankful for that; for, mor- 
ally, I am something of a coward. Hastily finishing my morning 
work, I determined to experiment a little. 

First, I collected the pieces of sandpaper of varying degrees of 
fineness which the workmen had left behind when the other rooms 
were finished, and, without a moment’s delay, I attacked the wooid- 
work of the “Den”. : 

I had watched those workmen to good advantage and had been 
sure then I could do exactly what they did. It took plenty of “elbow- 
grease”, but little by little the roughness disappeared and the beau- 
tiful grain of the wood came out. No artist could have imitated su® 
cessfully the exquisite traceries of sunshine and frost, nor have re- 
produced the soft rich colorings of those years of woodsy growth. 
The beauty of line and figure that began to show beneath my touch 
repaid me for the effort it cost. It was hard work, but not as labori- 
ous as house-cleaning or more so than patient hours of piano practice, 
and, then, it was to be a surprise to John—dear John. 

When the entire surface was as smooth and satiny as I could rub 
it—and that was not for many days—I had an interview with the 
head wood dresser of the firm that had done our work. By his advice, 
I purchased enough wood-filler to cover the woodwork and enough of 
the best varnish to coat it over after the filler had been applied, dried 
and rubbed down, 

The result was all that could be desired, and it seemed a pity to 
do any more to the shining surface, but the job must be a thorough 
one, or neither master nor mistress would be satisfied. With the 
finest powdered pumice, well 1uoistened with oil, the high polish was 
carefully removed and the entire surface wiped with a soft old cloth. 
It looked almost spoiled, but that was only for a little while, for, with 
bunches of curled hair, I went t- work again until the dull, rich gloss 
was secured which John and I admire so much. 

Lame and weary, but happy, I rolled in the kitchen table, placed a 
solid box on top of it, and, with a broad whitewash brush, tinted the 
entire ceiling and the upper third of the side-wall, the clear deep blue 
of a starlit sky. When this was quite dry, a few fleecy clouds of soft, 
grayish white with creamy gold-tinted edges floated realistically 
against the background. It took several days of drying and retouch- 


ing to get just the right effects, but even that had its compensations, 


. 
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for I became quite rested and invigorated for the more arduous labors 
ahead. 

The kitchen table gave place to the step-ladder, and, with my pal- 
ette and a supply of oil paints left over from studio days, I started in. 
The work reminded me of tapestry painting I had seen, and which I 
never attempted. The remaining two-thirds of the side-walls were 
laid off into rough, irregular stones, broadly shaded in, to give the 
general effect. The rough, stone-grey of the plaster lent itself admir- 
ably to the idea. Just above the sky line of the upper third, a cres- 
cent moon gleamed softly. It gave me great anxiety to locate that 
moon right, but at last the man who delivers the groceries helped me 
out. He is really a very intelligent person. 

I had always loved to paint owls, and although I hesitated between 
owls or black cats, the decision was made in favor of the former, not 
altogether because of my fondness for picturing them, but because I 
remembered that Eloise could not abide the sight of a cat. She de- 
clared herself to be a victim of cat-fear and possibly I might have 
other guests with the same idiosyncrasy. Accordingly, owls perched 
on the top of the stone wall and looked wisely about. Some had full 
face portraits and some had profile views, while others showed only 
fat feathery backs. A few bats, clear yet more distant, flitted sky- 
ward and, nearer, shadowy green trees drooped about the windows. 
The fireplace stones were painted a bit deeper in tint with a sugges- 
tion of smoke stains about them. 

For my wood-filler, varnish, water color ceiling tints and a few 
extra tubes of paint, four dollars had melted away. Another four 
dollars went to pay a man to scrape, fill and wax the floor. 

From the building left-overs I had rescued a heavy oak board, just 
the right width for an improvised mantel above the fireplace. The 
length was ample to have it cut the desired number of feet long. For 
another dollar a carpenter agreed to put it in place and suggested that 
he use some quaint old carved brackets which he chanced to have. 

“Didn't know where they’d work in,” he assured me, “but thought 
Td find a place for them somewhere. Rescued them from the ruins 
of a big fire, and now, with a little trimming down, they are just the 
ticket for this here room of yours.” 

He was right. The carved braces gaye a touch of genuine antique- 
ness to the mantel, Fifty cents apiece was the price the owner asked 
for them, and gladly I paid the last cent of my ten dollars just four 
weeks from the day of commencing work. I had worked only a part: 
of each day, for I found I could make much more satisfactory prog- 
ress by not reaching the imit of weariness. John was to be home in 
a week and I was determined to have the “Den” in a state of com- 
pletion by that time, i 

During our three years of engaged happiness, John and I between 
us had collected fifteen well-filled units of a sectional book-case. These 
were moved down from the upper hall—the grocery deliveryman help- 
ing move them—and placed against the north wall. With a few good 
ornaments and curio souvenirs the effect was all that could be desired. 

The fireplace was across the northwest corner and Grandma Rob- 
bins’s brass candlesticks on each end, and her old-timey clock in the 
middle with its time-dulled gilt pillars holding up the yellowed face, 
below which cows grazed placidly beside a willow-fringed stream, 
completed an artistic corner. A fire was laid ready for instant light- 
ing when John should be due. The cellar had a great bin of fuel all 
ready, which John had gathered up when the house was being built. 

On the east side toward the avenue, I placed four of the packing 
boxes in which my goods had come from home. Fortunately they were 
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n Stop The Yearly Screen Painting 


Nuisance ” 


“POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” woven from fine bronze 
wire, is practically indestructible — never requires paint- 
ing or renewing. It is a permanent investmentand the. 
most effective defense against flies and insects. __ 

Because of its resistance to salt air and climatic influ- 


ences “POMPEIIAN BRONZE.” is the best screen cloth 


for cottages at the seashore, for city and suburban 
homes. Use it for anything you want to screen, and the 
initial cost, a little more than that of ordinary kinds, is 
the last cost. : í 
Buy only “ POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” always identified 
by the removable red string in the selvage., If your 
regular dealer cannot supply it, write us direct. Send 
for booklet. 
CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


Original Power Loom Manufacturers of Wire Cloth 
61 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. j 


of uniform size and the length of my couch was satisfactory. My in- 
genuity was taxed to the uttermost for padding, but it was finally 
evolved from excelsior and burlap which had come about the furniture. The 
two silky soft-colored Italian blankets Aunt Lou sent me for a wedding 
present were spread over all and the pillows that had heaped my couch bed in 
the college dormitory were piled at either end. j 

John’s brother, Edward, had given us an Oriental rug which he expressly 
stated was for the “Den”, about which he had heard us talk so much, and 
now it was almost reverently unrolled and spread down. I could not resist 
sitting down in the middle of it and smoothing its silky beauty, wondering 
meanwhile how many feet had trodden its surface to bring forth such a won- 
derful sheen and softness. 

The place began to look delightfully homey, but it still lacked furniture, 
and it was rather a large room. I only planned one step at a time. One 
chair was the best I could manage and it was taken from the little sewing 
room at that. My mind ran over the possibilities. We did not believe in 
credit goods and had resolved to pay as we went or go without. As I went 
from attice to cellar in my mind wondering what could be utilized, with. de- 
lightful suddenness I came to a standstill in the attic. The porch furniture 
that was stored there was the very thing. Before John went away he had 
brought it in and put it safely away from wind and weather. We both con- 
fessed at the time that it had been a bit of extravagance, but they had been 
so ridiculously cheap at the end of the season, and they were real old hickory 
furniture at that—two big easy chairs, an old-time straight little chair, a 
Settle and the dearest little twisty-legged table. 


Down they came and the ready manner in which they harmonized with 
their surroundings was delightful to behold. What could be more appropriate 
that hickory branches and stone walls? I might mention that I sent the 
groceryman’s little girl a new dress. I never should have got that furniture 
down alone and that piece of goods was bought at a bargain sale several 
years ago, anyway. 

There were only three days more and still much to be done, yet not a 
cent that I felt justified in spending. Curtains must be managed some way, 
the light was too garish. The stars were still bright when I sat bolt up- 
right in my bed and heard myself ejaculate—“the very thing!" After that 
I settled down to sleep in peace. The problem of curtains was solved. 


Next morning, I took from its hook my well-beloved and much worn Per- 
Sian silk kimono, It was ripped, sponged, pressed, and by dint of the strictest 
economy of every scrap, I managed to get two ruffled valances each two and 
a half feet wide with a tiny gathered heading and an old rose border. 
These were soon in place across the double windows on the east and north 
sides of the room, and they and the rug were clearly countrymen. 


The twisty-legged table would do for the old brass reading lamp that, 
John had had in his bachelor quarters, but that was not roomy enough for 
magazines, pipes and writing material. There was only one solution of that 
difficulty. My kitchen table must go. It was a solid, leafless affair of the 
mission style. With the covers of the set tubs and the broad shelf in the 


pantry, it could be spared. Once more the sandpaper came into action and 


the little remaining wood-filler. Into a bowl, the contents of what was left 
of several tubes of paint were squeezed and diluted liberally with oil and 
turpentine, and with this unique stain my honest kitchen table underwent 
a complete transformation. It took on a warm brown tint with here and 
there a fleck of leaf green. A table skin in mossy green seemed a necessity 
and this was not a difficult matter. 

In a box in the attic which contained the motley ends and odds of John’s 


bachelor quarter furnishings was a very shabby ooze leather cushion. It 
could well be sacrificed. It was ripped and the inside found to be of a fresh 
pretty color. It was a matter of a little management to cut it so that legs 
and neck showed their shape and disguised its humble origin as the back of 
a discarded sofa cushion, but it was.a success. 

A paper cutter with a dragon’s head, a brass owl inkstand and magazines 
and writing materials" completed the table furnishings. I walked admir- 
ingly back and forth. It was a pretty room. There was only one unfinished 
aspect. The wide opening into the reception hall hada bare look, although 
it gave a splendid view of the room, yet of an evening it would not be cosy to 
have that big opening yawning at one’s back. 

As I spread the blankets upon my bed next morning the soft gray ones 
with the old rose border held my attention. It would take courage to cut 
into them, but, I reflected, they could be joined again at any time easily 
enough. In less times almost that it takes to tell about it, they were snipped 
in two parts and I was stitching a groove across the top to. hang them by, 
over the pole that had been placed when the frame-work was fitted. They 
hung in long soft folds and were partly pushed back, barely clearing the floor. 

vé v2 ye 

John was due in another hour. I could scarcely wait until he had ře- 
moved his coat to lead him into the “Den”. He stalked about in a dazed 
sort of way and heard my incoherent story of prize money and its expendi- 
ture. Then, in place of going into ecstacies over my results, he took me in 
his arms and said so many absurdly foolish things that I shall refrain. from 
repeating them. : Sr 

He shows all our friends the room and sometimes-I' simply cannot keep 
him from telling the story. He has been heard to declare again and again 
that there is not a “Den” in his whole acquaintance to compare with it. Even 
Eloise Sanderson says it has “an atmosphere”, Whatever that may be, we 
are happy in the possession of it—and the room—John and T. 
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APRIL 7TH—The kind of life we shall wish we had lived—Luke 16:19-31. 
(Easter service. ) a 
- APRIL 147TrH—How can we enrich our Sabbaths?—Mark 2:23-28; 3:1-6. 
(Led by Pastor.) 
APRIL 21st—The Christian virtues: No. 4—Perseverance. Gal. 6:1-9. 


APRIL 28tH—The home missions of my denomination; a bird’s-eye view— 
Ps. 33 :8-22. 
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preservative 
"THE moment undue 


moisture invades wood, 
brick, stone or metal, de- 
terioration setsin. Nature 
gives the pear its firm, 
smooth, glossy coat to pro- 
tect it against untimely 
ruin. Your house, your barn, your 
fences, all need protection, too—a 
good firm coating that will keep out 
dampness and its attendant evils. 
You can’t really protect and beautify 
anindooror outdoorsurface with thin, 
weak paint any more than you can 
protect them witha layerof wet paper. 
And you certainly can’t expect at- 
tractiveness from paint that has a 
dirty, washed-out appearance after it 
dries. Remove all doubt by using 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, 
Stains and Varnishes 


They bear the brunt of wear and weather 
—form a tough, durable surface that 
keeps out all disintegrating influences. 
They retain their brilliancy, look the 
best, are easy to apply. Economical 
because of their remarkable surface- 
covering capacity and lasting qualities. 


Acme Quality Acme Quality 
Enamel Varno-Lac 
There’s a kind for ee) pare 

every purpose—du- d seas 
rable, glossy white | 7° V4mmish. : -wasy 
to apply. Dries 


for bath tubs, in 

tints or rich colors f hard and smooth— 

for walls, wood- | doesn’t show brush 
marks, 


work or furniture. 


TĚ S 


Ask your dealer about 
Acme Quality. Paints 
and Finishes. If he 
doesn’tsell them, write to /7é/ 


joua 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND 
COLOR WORKS srs gl 
Dept. AC, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Acme Quality 
Painting Guide Book 
Tells everything you need to know 
abeut painting. Many beautiful 
colored illustrations. Send for free 
copy now. A postal will do. 
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Making a Real Living Room 


T has been said that a woman’s character, tempera- 

ment and disposition may often be judged from the 

sort of clothes she selects. If this is true, then it is 

doubly true of the furnishings she selects for her home, 
and, as a matter of fact, women do most of the furniture 
buying, especially in this country. There has been a most 
decided change in the style of home furnishings since the 
days of our grandmothers when the height of every 
woman’s ambition seemed to be to 3 
possess a “parlor” too gorgeous and 
too costly to often be penetrated 
even by a ra~ of sunlight or a breath 
of fresh air, much less by the feet of 
little children and the sacrilegious 
touch of the male members of the 
family. Most of us can recall some 
such sacred “parlor” with its hand- 
some flowered rug, its much carved 
and perhaps plush covered furni- 
ture, its stiff lace curtains and its 
bric-a-brac placed precisely on man- 
tel and table, while possibly an ar- 
tistic book (chosen because its cover 
“matehed the room”) was carefully displayed at a given 
angle on shelf or table. What a contrast is this picture, 
with its unforgetable odor of stale air and moist varnish, 
to the present ideal of a "best room”! 


Literally a "Living Room" 

NOW; the modern dwelling seems built around and as a 

setting to the central room which is in very truth a 
“living” room, and which is not only the most used but is 
also the most comfortable, cheerful and beautiful one of 
the whole house. If, indeed, "true art 
is use made beautiful", then such a 
room must be furnished with due re- 
gard to artistic sense as well as to 
practical and sometimes ungentle use- 
fulness! One cannot fancy a living 
room today furnished with anything 
but useful and durable chairs, tables 
or couches, and it is a source of real 
comfort to the modern housekeeper to 
know that in purchasing furniture of 
this sort she need not disregard artis- 
tic sense for durability, but in com- 
bining both she can offer her household a room which is in 
every sense the center of the home and which not even the 
most unthinking member of the family can really "hurt" 
by constant or careless use. 


The Origin of "Mission" Furniture 


PERHAFS the most typical home-makers among the na- 
tions are the Germans and Dutch, and it is to these na- 
tions that we owe, indirectly, the modern "mission" furni- 
ture which is now so universally chosen for living rooms, 
dining rooms, libraries and “dens”. This 
mission furniture was used first by the 

monks of Spain: in their monasteries 

and churches, and because Spain was 

not a manufacturing nation—the monks 
imported most of their furniture from 
Holland. When it was impossible to im- 
port this furniture, as it was during the 
early days of the American missions, the 
monks set themselves to imitate, as far 

as possible, the old Dutch furniture, 

with the result that today furniture 

manufacturers are turning out various 

styles of mission furniture, much of 

which is a vast improvement over the original Dutch prod- 
uct. This is particularly true of some of the pieces shown 
here, as the big, roomy couch, the deep seated, broad armed 
rocker and straight chair are fitted with soft “springy” 
leather cushions, colored to harmonize with the wood work 
and seeming to invite repose and comfortable rest in every 
line and every part. 


Manufactured for Use 


THEN, too, this mission style of furniture is made for 
real use; it defies ordinary wear and tear and lends it- 
self to genuine home building as naturally as do the walls 
and foundations of the house itself. 

The pieces shown here are admirably adapted to the fur- 
nishings of a living room which must combine the salient 
features of a library as well, for the 
handsome book case, with its heavy 
leaded glass doors, the solid magazine 
rack with its commodious shelvés and 
the graceful table itself, with the con- 
venient side shelves for the stray pa- 
rer, book or magazine, all partake of 
the library features, while at the same 
time being well suited to the furnish- 
ings of a living room which is meant 
to be used daily and hourly, and to be 
enjoyed every moment of the time. 
The taboret, too, is one of the great- 
est comforts which a housekeeper and 
home-maker can put within the reach 
of her family; its uses are manifold, and from its per- 
fectly convenient size, it being just hand high to the person 
sitting on chair or couch, it lends itself to a myriad uses 
limited only by the needs of the user. 

Modern house furnishing is an evolution just as so 
much of our modern life is;- what we deem actual 
essentials today were, perhaps, unknown in the past, 
and yet many young home-makers are sadly in need 
of guidance in the matter of selecting such house 
furnishings as will not pall on taste or eye and which 


Rocker built like couch. 


Bookease of mission 
oak fitted with heavy 
glass doors. 


Wide couch from Holland Dutch model. Made of 
fumed white oak. Held together by mortise and tenon, 
pin and dowel. Has Spanish Morocco leather seat, 


Table fitted with side brackets for magazines. 


Small taboret. 


will yet become more and more a part of the very home it- 
self as the years go on. Compare a modern artistic living 
room furnished with pieces similar to those pictured here, 
and the parlor say, even of the sixties, with its stiff, un- 
lovely fittings from which is eliminated every thought of 
use or comfort. 

Perhaps our modern life demands the relaxation given 
by comfortable cushions, low deep chairs, soft toned colors 
and nerve resting surroundings. An 
ideal room for bungalow, apartment 
or country house could be furnished 
with these pieces, especially if 
walls, floor and hangings were all 
harmoniously selected. Most of the 
mission furniture is made of fumed 
oak, with a soft warm brown shade, 
through which the exquisitely veined 
grain of the wood itself can be seen. 
Hence shades of duil blue, of deep 
tan or golden brown, of dull, dark 
red or even of olive green, could all 
be used effectively in a room fur- 
nished in mission oak. ‘There are 
also shown in the shops appropriate leather pillows for the 
couch, which may be chosen to match the brown leather of 
the upholstery itself, or in any of the shades just mentioned 
to accord with the color of walls, rug or drapery. 

One feature not to be overlooked in the furnishings of a 
living room is that of appropriate pictures. Etchings in 
soft tones of chrome or brown are in excellent taste, while 
brightly colored pictures in gaudy gilt frames must always 
be avoided. 


Lesser Furnishings 


TEE question of lesser furnishings of a mission living 
room is comparatively a simple one, for the very key- 
note may be said to be touched in that one word simplicity. 
In a living room there should be no 
surplus decorations; no over-plus of 
pictures or ornaments, no crowding of 
small articles, but the main idea of 
comfort, simplicity and dignity should 
be carefully followed out. No won- 
der our grandmothers dared not have 
their parlors used, if it entailed hours 
of careful “dusting” of carved furni- 
tures and of washings of countless 
“ornaments”, and the “straightening 
up” of myriad “little things”. The A comfortable straight 
modern living room makes all this un- chair. 
necessary ; the broad flat spaces which 
the furniture shows; the lack of unnecessary articles, the 
air of restful comfort, all speak loudly to the practical 
home-maker in favor of the modern living room and against 
its predecessor, the parlor, "too rare and good for human 
nature’s daily” use! This same “human nature” of ours 
seems to have an instinctive distaste for 
the over-crowded living room, so the 
present fashion of simple furnishings is 
eagerly welcomed. The best furnished 
rooms are always those which have sim- 
ple, serviceable furnishings properly ar- 
ranged. 


How to Have Your Book at Hand 


AS has already been said, we cannot all 

afford a separate library and living 
room; the latter must in most homes in- 
clude the former, and when this is true 
what a joy it is ta sink into a low, com- 
fortable, roomy chair and find one’s favorite book within 
reach of one’s hand! This need must have originated the 
low book stand or magazine rack, which has superseded 
entirely the ceiling-high book cases of a past generation, 
which necessitated a small step ladder to reach the upper 
shelves, and it is safe to assume that the dust reposed in 
undisturbed layers on those upper shelves, even though it 
obscured the most desired book. 

Now, in our combination library and living room the 
book stand is within easy reach; it can be moved, too, and 
because of its adaptable size, style and convenience it has 
become an indispensable part of the home furnishings. 

. This same case, too, can dispose of the magazines ahd 
papers which do accumulate and serve to make even the 
simplest room look “‘mussy” unless a proper place is pro- 
vided for them. This keeping of over- 
plus of books and periodicals has long 
been a trying problem with most house- 
keepers, and the rack solves it easily. 


Keep Just What the Family Needs 


HE wise home-maker will see to it 

that only such books as are being read 
at the moment, such magazines as are in 
actual current use will find place in the 
convenient rack. It is so easy for back 
numbers to accumulate that it will re- 
quire some vigilance to avoid this, but it 
will mean a saving of energy in many 
ways to exercise this vigilance. Then, too, the top shelf 
of the rack could easily be kept free for an occasional work 
basket or even for the small boy’s school books, which must 
be found at once when needed and for which there is so 
often a needless search. All of these little things will 
combine to create an ideal gathering place for a 
family, and blessed is that household where the 
small things are considered, for it is of such that 
the sum of real life is made, and upon such a foun- 
dation that the real home is builded and within 
which real happiness abounds. 


Magazine rack to 
match other pieces. 
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Che Dixie Circle 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


HAT every woman needs is just a little extra money to get what she would like to 

buy without diverting anything from her ‘‘necessity’’ expenses. Maybe there are 
quite a number of things you wish you could afford. The Dixie Circle will not only 
point the way. but will assist you. Join the Circle and learn of your opportunity. 
Address, The Dixie Circle, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life and lie 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of Gods occasions drifting by.” 
— WHITTIER. 


CAME across those lines the other day, and I was at once re- 
minded of our Dixie Circle readers, so many of whom write me 
of their interest, their sympathy and their wish to join us, but 
add, “I will do so a little later.” This seems to me to prove that 

such persons are unmindful of “God’s occasions drifting by.” And I 
am impelled to state right here that some of the “occasions” for 
money making, which I have suggested to our readers may very soon 
be in that class which is, indeed, “drifting by” and which may never 
again come back. 

Opportunity does not knock at our doors every day; it comes 
softly sometimes, and greets us from some unsuspected source; it 
suddenly confronts us from the pages of a magazine, and again we 
hear of it from some friend or neighbor, 

Then, perhaps, we say, “Well, that sounds good to me; some day 
I'll take it all up and see what it means; today I am busy.” But it 
is just here that we make our grave mistake. Emerson says, you 
know, that "TODAY is a King in disguise; . . let us unmask him 
as he passes by.” 

Now, of course, a King brings splendor and wealth and happiness 
and the fulfilment of our desires, so TODAY should be the very time 
for us to meet his majesty and see what he holds for us, individually 

That he does hold some good and precious gift, I feel quite cer- 
tain, but it often requires some personal effort to find out just what 
this gift is, and how we can reach it. 


Do Not Delay Effort 


HEN, too, some of the many women who have enrolled them- 
selves under our standard; who have declared themselves de- 
lighted with the OPPORTUNITY offered them, have not availed 
themselves of it as they should, or as I hoped they would. Of course, 
each separate woman who has sent me a line—oh! there have been 
hundreds and hundreds of them—has some special object to attain. 
She wants certain things that money alone can buy more than any- 
thing else! Perhaps I should say she THINKS she wants them, for if she 
is quite certain of her own desires she would never permit the precious and 
priceless TODAY to slip by her until she has at least marked it, without 
determined effort. “Tomorrow” is the most elusive thing in all the world; 
as a matter of had fact, it really never comes at all, and unless we work 
with the tools furnished by TODAY we will find any structure which we 
wish to build merely a heap of unsighly ruins. 


Opportunity Passes 


GAIN how can you or I ever be certain that we will have “another 
day"? What hold have we on tomorrow? How do we know that for 
us there will bea "tomorrow"? Oh! it is truly one of the most serious mis- 
takes of our lives to defer until tomorrow what really belongs to TODAY. 
In our special line of work, too, I cannot promise the same benefits for 
tomorrow that I know are yours today. This alone, would seem to me to 
be an added incentive to those who are delaying work; for in very truth 
“opportunity passes” and we can never be sure that it will come to us again? 


5 Good News for All of Us 


UTI just will not be saddened by any lack on the part of any of us. I 

belong to those who believe, after all, that more good is accomplished in 
this world by the hope of reward than by the fear of punishment, and so I 
come now to tell you that, for a little while, at any rate, I have the very 
best of good news for Dixie Circle members, as well as for those who want 
to be members but have just “put it off”! I hope you will all write me to 
ask about this new and rare good fortune which has come our way, for 
like much in our life, it’s a long way from being a permanent good fortune 
although it really and truly awaits you TODAY. 


Our Shut-In Members 


T does seem sad, in this month of awakening Springtime that so many 
in the world are shut-in because of Some physical affliction. It happens 
that in our roll of Dixie Circle members there are quite a number of this 
class, but they are so bright and cheerful; so full of hope and trust and 
faith; so anxious to “do what they can” that I am myself infected with 
their simple “joy of life’ and have grown to believe great things of them 
and to actually rely on the physically afflicted to accomplish much that more 
active members overlook or fail to reach. One of our members, who has 
been with us for sometime, is a poet and beguiles many long hours by writ- 
ing very charming verses; she has sent me some of these and in tuneful 
song she tells her own story and finds her own solace. She is not awaiting 
any tomorrow to work in; she just seizes TODAY and she finds she has a 
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You Owe Yourself 
a Set Ring 


It’s a sign of good taste and it 
tells of success and prosperity. 
You owe yourself this little “fine 
touch” to good dress for the same 
reasons exactly that you owe your- 
self the good clothes. Make your- 
self a present of one today. 

No other present ever gladdened 
the heart of a little girl, wife, 
mother or sweetheart like a set 
gem. And no other present is 
better to buy, for—now—stones in 
such rings are guaranteed safe. 


A New Stone Free 


We use no patent clamp, device 
or method in the setting of 
“W-W-W” Rings. Yet we guar- 
antee that the stones can’t come 
out (all stones save diamonds). 
If any do, and are lost, we will 
replace them free—no matter how 
long the ring has been worn, 
There is no time limit, 


W-W-W 
Rings 


Guaranteed Settings 


To insure you against this possi- 
ble loss we must insure ourselves. 
So we build our rings better. We 
simply do extra careful work. We 
use only the best of materials and 
employ the highest priced skill. That 


is all there is to it. Yet ““W-W-W” 
4 


PES 


Rings cost no more than rings of 
cheaper quality. 

“W-W-W” Rings are investments 
for which we—White, Wile & War- 
ner—are the security. 


More Than 3,000 
Exclusive Designs 


There are more than 3,000 exclu- 
sive and beautiful designs. We are 
ring specialists. We make nothing 
else. <All “W-W-W” Rings are 
standard value—solid gold. Hand- 
somer settings cannot be bought— 
even in rings costing hundreds of 
dollars, for most of the price of a 
ring is in the stone. 

Give gem-set rings for birthdays, 
anniversaries, graduations, weddings 
and on other special occasions. Set 
rings have been the most treasured 
adornments since Cleopatra’s time. 
Every man, woman and child should 
wear one. Wear your birth stone. 
It is thought to be “lucky.” ‘There 
are beautiful ““‘W-W-W” Rings at $2 
or more. We set all kinds of stones, 


Ask Jewelers 


“W-W-W” Rings are sold in every 
important city and town. Go to your 
jeweler. He will gladly show them. 
If he hasn’t them, send us his name 
and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Send for “W-W-W” Catalog. 
It is complete and beautifully illus- 
trated. Write for it now. 


White, Wile G Warner 


Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings in 
Which the Stones Do Stay 


Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


field to work in for she lights the hours with the effort and with hope, while 
she resolutely shuts out sadness and despair. 


What We Want To Do 


UT what we as a Circle want to do is to accomplish something; usually 
B it is not something for our individual selves, but for some one dear to 
us, and I just know, to every woman in all of Dixie who has a wish un- 
gratified or a desire unfulfilled, I can tell a secret which will aid her to 


reach her wish quickly and surely, 


if she is also willing to work as well as 


to wish and to seize this golden OPPORTUNITY which is offered to her. 
Opportunity, which has proven a theme to inspire poets and scribes of all 
ages, is with us for TODAY; it is right here at our own hands, and if we 
let it slip we can only blame OURSELVES! 


Welcome Opportunity Today 


ILL you let me help you to recognize OPPORTUNITY when you meet 
it and will you use it when you do? I certainly hope so, for I am 
anxious to introduce you to this friend and I am sure you, too, will be glad 
to meet and welcome it and then to grasp its golden sheaves, for it has been 
proven by many to “a friend indeed” because it is a “friend in NEED”! 
“What need?’ Why the need for MONEY, of course. Haven’t you ever 
felt such a need? I rather think we all have, so you just sit right down 
TODAY and tell me all about your special needs. You may be sure that I 
will share with you my secret plan for meeting these needs, so my secret 


will then become yours, as well. 
MRS. SARA D. HALLEY, 


Address, 


with stamp, 
Care “Dixie Circle", 


UNCLE REMUS’s HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Note by the Editor 


HOSE interested in the “Dixie Junior Circle” are requested to turn to 


Page 16 of this issue of UNCLE 


tEMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, where they 


will find their favorite department presented in the shape of a special article 
Mrs. Halley writes entertainingly of these 
enterprising lads and the illustrations are from exceptionally fine photo- 
graphs, showing Southern Boy Scouts in the field.. The article is well worth 


on the Boy Scouts of the South. 


reading. 


It is our hope that this article will possess an appeal to the parents. If 
they will give the proper encouragement to their boys, we are sure that the 
results of the boy’s interest in the Scouts will prove of four-fold benefit. Can 
you imagine anything that possesses greater possibilities for real good? Tell 


the boy about it. 
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Even brief exposure to sun, wind and damp- 
ness may affect the complexion unfavorably, 
yet it is easy enough to keep the skin always 
smooth, clear and attractive by using 


HINDS gigat CREAM 


We have been sending it into refined homes for 


| Many years; thousands of letters have come to us 
_ expressing appreciation of its beneficial effects. 


Every application will soften the skin, retard a ten- / 


dency to wrinkles, relieve sore conditions and add 
| attractiveness to the complexion. Is not greasy, 
| cannot aid a growth of hair.—i0c everywhere; or post- 
aid by us if not obtainable. Don’t take a substi- 
ute, but write us. 
A. S. HINDS 
31 West Street, Portland, Me. 


3 Sample Bottle and Booklet 
FRE on vrequest.— No " 
duplicating.—Write Us, 

A. S. HINDS 
31 West Street, Portland, Me. 


Crochet Insertion, 
Point d’Esprit All- 
Over and Shadow 
Lace (Jabot). 


Crochet Motif and 
Crochet Double 
Edge 


Children of Coday 


What Is Being Done for Their Betterment 


By MARY E. BRYAN 


N the wonderful progress which civilization has made during the 
past fifty years, a notable feature has been the awakening of human 
thought to the importance of rightly developing the child. 

It has been realized, as never before, that the fulfillment of all 
ideals as to government, religion and society depend on the child. 

Formerly it was thought that if a child was given enough to eat and 
to wear, was taught to behave in company and sent to school for a period 
of routine book learning, parental duty towards him was fulfilled. No 
study of individual talent or inclination with a view to future vocation 
was thought to be necessary. If a child was dull and slow to learn, he 
was considered a dunce. If he was habitually wayward, he was voted a 
black sheep and turned out to grass. 

Today, science and individual study and training are brought to bear 
on the development of the child. Book learning is supplemented by prac- 
tical instruction. The great book of Nature is opened to him, the greater 
book of himself—his own threefold being. He learns how to apply, with 
the aid of Nature, the knowledge he has gained from chemistry and 
Natural Science. He learns how to use this knowledge towards his own 
upbuilding. 

First the body: He is taught the importance of his body as the house 
in which lives his mind and soul. He learns of the different organs and 
their dependence on each other, and how harmony between them may be 
preserved—the causes and the prevention of diseases, the necessity that 
food should be nutritious and suitable—the importance of pure air, 
cleanliness and exercise—which was very rarely impressed upon children 
a few decades ago. There were athletic games in boys’ universities, but 
these were not accompanied by system. As for girls, in the fashionable 
boarding schools attended by our grandmothers, the exercise consisted of 
marching in a line across the school grounds at stated times with a prim 
preceptress at the head of the column who kept a keen lookout that the 
procession moved with measured step and indulged in no laughing or loud 
talking. Any kind of real activity—the natural expression of youthful 
spirits was tabooed as unladylike and tomboyish. 


Che Gospel of Play 


E Griese? es the perfection of the child’s body is an essential part of his 
training. Physical culture is taught in all the schools. The gospel 
of play and out door exercise has been preached so persistently by the 
newspapers and magazines that the State has been enlisted in the cause, 
and an endeavor made to have every school house supplied with good 
ventilation and ample play grounds. In many instances, the grounds are 
planted with trees by the children and there are beds of flowers and veg- 
etable gardens which they cultivate. Some school grounds fava work 
shops fully equipped with tools, with which the boys and girls build their 
own play houses. 

As an indoor means of exercise there are large halls fitted up for prac- 
tising gymnastics and games that require free use of the limbs. 

In all large cities there are play grounds and recreation centers for 
young people and children, where they may gather and sit in the shade of 
trees or vine-covered arbors—or walk, romp, swing and play games away 
from the unsafe streets and from harmful places of amusement. The 
young people at these pleasant play grounds are not left wholly to their 
own devices. Kindly and young-hearted chaperons teach the small tots 
how to play and keep an eye on the games and recreations of the elder 
ones, preserving order and politeness with a tact that allows no thought 
of espionage. These persons are carefully chosen and paid by the city. 

Of this nature are the well-known recreation piers of New York and 
other seacoast cities—broad, strongly enclosed platforms jutting out over 
the water on which the children and young people gather and amuse 
themselves under the eye of watchful but unobtrusive guardians. On the 
tops of the new model tenement houses are well-enclosed roof gardens in 
which the children of the house may safely play. In summer the children 
of the tenement districts are taken in relays to the country there to enjoy 
several weeks of play in the fresh air and sunshine, learning the workings 
of Nature and the mysteries of growing plants and ripening fruits. Deli- 
cate young children are taken out on the water in house boats—and barges 
—floating hospitals—and frail immature babies have their spark of life 
nourished in scientific incubators. 


Backward Children 


VERY city school is regularly visited by a health inspector, and 

sickly or backward pupils are examined by the school physician,” 
who often finds their backwardness due to adenoids and other growths 
in the nose and throat that prevent the free entrance of strength-giving 
air. The removal of these and the remedying of abnormal conditions of 
the eye often transform a very dull child into one of moderate intelligence. 

ven the idiot child is not considered hopeless. There are special 
schools where these are taught with patient gentleness and their mental 
and moral condition greatly improved. Sometimes the feeble-mindedness 
is found to be owing to some defect of the skull which surgical skill may 
remedy. The raising of a portion of the skull has sometimes been known 
to greatly improve the intelligence of a feeble mind. 

Science, set to persistent research by millionaire philanthropists, is 
busy perfecting the means of preventing and curing the diseases that warp 
the body and stunt the brain of children—such as cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis and infant paralysis, hitherto believed to be incurable and unpre- 
ventable. 


Children’s Books of Today 


O MUCH for what has been done for the physical improvement of the 
children. For their mental betterment the work has been even 
greater. Ways for unfolding the intelligence of the child are put in 
operation before he is out of the cradle. Trained kindergarten teachers 
take him in hand and lead him in pleasant paths of instructive play. 
Toys, pictures, drawings—object lessons of all kinds are employed to 
give him ideas concerning the world in which he must live. The pictures 
are artistic in drawing and coloring; the books simple but not silly. They 
are pleasing and entertaining, wholesome, but not goody-good. They no 
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longer represent impossible little ladies and gentlemen, who keep their 
clothes and hands immaculate, never give way to tempers, love to go to 
Sunday school and grow up beloved. and successful, while the wicked 
boys, who go fishing on Sunday—get drowned or go to the dogs. 

Compare the books written for boys and girls a few decades ago with 
those published for them today. Boys then read with avidity tons of ten- 
cent thrillers—crude tales of reckless and lawless adventure. Their ideal 
heroes were brave bandits, daring pirates and adventurous treasure hunt- 
ers, who won money and notoriety—not by honest work, but by crime 
or chance. 

Hardly less hurtful was the reading best enjoyed by girls. The inane 
good stories did not appeal to them; the sensational or sentimental tale 
took hold of their imagination. They devoured the serials in the story 
papers of the day and the morbidly emotional cheap novels, wherein beau- 
tiful shop girls were pursued by designing villains and rescued and mar- 
ried by young lords or the sons of millionaires. After such highly spiced 
mental food, the good books were distasteful, these being usually dull and 
devoid of humor or true human nature. 

Today, the books for the young are many and various in kind. In 
artistic quality they are far superior to those of yesterday—for instance 
the splendid “Children’s Hour” set published by Houghton & Mifflin, 
Boston—and they are greatly more entertaining and impressing. "There 
are biographies and stories of travel which are as fascinating as romance. 
The boys’ stories tell of the doings of real boys, fine manly young fellows, 
courageous but kind and helpful, full of fun and energy. The girls’ books 
give delightful pictures of everyday life and set forth the charms of 
friendship, comradeship and co-operation. Their tone is inspiring, uplift- 
ing though the moral in them is interwoven in the story—not obviously 
trotted out. They teach the happiness of doing things for others, they 
inculcate charity and helpfulness, but they do this in the natural course 
of the story, and the reader is bettered without being preached at. They 
all have a vein of sweet, wholesome humor such as youth appreciates. 

Most of the children’s books of today are illustrated with pictures of 
real artistic worth. In nothing does the intellectual progress of the world 
make a better showing than in the beauty and truth of the pictures that 
illustrate the books and magazines. 

In the mental betterment of the modern child, there are opportunities 
to see fine paintings, free of charge and to enjoy the best of music. Art 
galleries are open to school children; organ recitals may be listened to by 
the children of cities and towns, and excellent music by bands enliven the 

“parks and play grounds. Children are privileged to attend free lectures 
illustrated by stereopticon views, and are admitted free into art collec- 
tions and museums of natural history. 


No More ‘‘Bookful Blockheads” 


HE AIM of the latter day education is not to cram the child’s brain 

with dry book learning that will not serve him in after life, nor to 

give a showy veneering of “accomplishments” as was the practice in the 

fashionable young ladies’ seminaries and boarding schools half a century 
or more ago. 

The present idea of education is that it must be purposeful—it must 
bear on the probable future occupations of the boy or girl. The things 
taught should be those that will help him to support himself and be of 
value to the world. Natural science is counted more helpful than a 
smattering of speedily forgotten Green and Latin. Agriculture is taught 
in nearly all the schools and is practically demonstrated in the fields, 
orchards and gardens attached to the school. Domestic science is a part 
of the curriculum of all advanced schools. "Girls are taught how to cook 
food nutritiously how to buy provisions wisely, and how to keep house 
with skill and economy. Boys’ Corn Clubs and the Fruit and Vegetable 
Canning Clubs for girls are the useful fad of the day. 

To the credit of the Southern States, they encourage this movement 
by furnishing seeds, donating canning outfits and awarding prizes to successful 
contestants. This encouragement from the government has greatly assisted in 
making agricultural education popular. 


What Women s Clubs Rave Done 


HE Women’s Clubs in every State, notably in Georgia, have actively aided 

in bringing industrial instruction into the schools. Through their instru- 
mentality there have been a number of schools established in the mountains and 
backwoods in which manual training, farming and domestic work are being 
successfully taught. Never before have the eye and hand received such training 
to the end of manufacturing articles of use and beauty. There are work shops 
in which girls as well as boys are taught how to handle tools and to build and 
repair, to make and to carve furniture, to weave baskets and rugs, to care for 
children and to keep a home neat and healthful. 


Having Mary in a Strait Jacket 


CENTURY ago it was not thought necessary to educate women. Some of 
the more favored learned to read and write a little and attended “dame 
schools” to be polite, incidentally to read and write. When Frances de Sain- 
tonges wished to establish a more thorough sehool for the girls of France, she 
was hooted in the streets and thought to be possessed of a devil. In the early 
part of the last century, when Mary Somerville’s father discovered that she was 
Secretly studying mathematics and philosophy, he said to his wife: “We must 
put a stop to this, Peg, or we shall have Mary in a strait jacket.” ` 

In our own country, the early school laws did not recognize girls at all. It 
was thought unnecessary to have them taught in the public schools. They learned 
to read and some of them could write a little, though of the women of the eight- 
teenth century whose names appear in recorded deeds, 40 per cent made their 
cross mark and many of the patriot wives and mothers of Revolutionary days 
could not write their names. 

Today, women may receive an educational equipment that will fit them for 
any career in the business or the professional field. They show themselves 
fully the equal of men in all those higher studies that were closed to them a 
few decades ago. They study whatever they show an aptitude for with a view 
of pursuing it as a business or a profession. They have shown themselves capa- 
ble of becoming not only teachers but superintendents of education, authors, 
doctors, lecturers, ministers and in the business world, clever accountants, stenog- 
raphers, clerks, merchants and farmers. In almost every state in our country, 
they are welcomed into the legal profession and their ability in that line highly 
estimated. Our Georgia legislature went back half a century in its surprising 
refusal to admit women to the bar. 

As to what has been done for the moral betterment of the young, this has 
kept pace with the progress in material and mental lines. Child study with a 
view to character building is recognized as the most essential part of the train- 
ing of children. The work being done on this line is vital and earnest. High 
ideals of honor and true gentlehood are set before boys and girls in personal 
instruction as well as in books, sermons, Sunday schools, public schools and 
lectures. 

For the first time in the history of the world the rules of right living, laid 


` when you want to look your best. 


It is You! , 


o% 
ED 


AU TOVOR THOUSANDS OF EYES are fixed upon the play, it is 
you who really bear the closest gaze. Exacting pairs of eyes 
are upon you every minute, every place you go. 


It is you, who, when you least expect it, may have the truth about 
your complexion revealed by a single glance. Then, you will feel how 
much better it would have been if you had not delayed the use of 


POM PEIAN 


Massage Cream 


“Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one" 


Spots and blemishes and sallow skin ina million homes. It is a nktural 
do not make very pleasant discoveries means to skin health. It rubs in and 
rubs out, cleaning the pores marvel- 
And it is so easy to havea good com- ously. Nothing is left on the face 
plexion. except a clear, clean, wholesome ap- 

Pompeian Massage Cream gives a pearance. It is you who are judged be- 
clean, clear, fresh, fore you speak, Let your complexion 
wholesome com- be your best possible recommendation. 
plexion. It is used A Pompeian complexion is one that 
by men andwomen bears inspection face to face. 


TRIAL JAR 


sent for 6 cents (stamps_or 
coin). Find out for yourself, 
now, why Pompeian is used 
and prized in a million homes 
where the value of a clear, 
fresh, youthful skin is appre- 
ciated. Clip coupon now. 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today. 


for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream, 


a. Magazines and Books for Li- 
AIR hse Re brary Slips. One in each 
try before you buy. package. 


Seeue2 2 een suena 


down by Christ, are emphasized in what is taught to children—rules of kind- 
ness, unselfishness, forgiveness, brotherhood, peace. In the school clubs and 
societies formed by young people, the Christ code is the ethical rule of the 
organization. 

The sense of universal kinship, of tolerance for the creeds, the beliefs and 
failings of others—the obligation of social service—these, though persistently 
taught by Christ, were scarcely. known in practical teaching a few decades ago. 
Now, they form the watchword of those in the van of moral progress. They are 
held up as ideals of right living by the world’s noblest teachers. 

In time, they will become the law of life, doing away with strife, dissen- 
sion and wrong. 


Up and Away 


By WILLIAM COLE JONES 


When daffodils begin to blow 

And wassail leaps within the pine 
And comes the robin Romeo 

To greet his lady love and mine— 
Troubadour April's up and away 
Lilting the world a rondelay. 


Š 
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When pirate bees are on the wing 
And rivers dash to steal the sun 
And gypsy winds go roistering. ú 


Through hair and heart of every one— 


Buccaneer April's up and away 


Flinging the world his ballad gay. 
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The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 77 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen;—Enclosed find 6 cents (stamps or coin) 
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. Pears’ 


April, 1912 


Fads and Fancies of Fashion 


T the present moment, interest- 
ing as are other items of dress, 


the one-piece gown to be worn 


Peerless Eashions 


“Our doubts are traitors 
| and make us lose the good 


without a wrap is engaging the 
attention of the home dressmaker. She 
is scanning the latest news from the 
world of fashion to find out the newest 
way in which to develop the all-impor- 
tant frock and, of-course, the best ma- 
terial to use and the one which present- 
day fashion authorities favor. 

We find that in general tone the one- 
piece frocks have not undergone a great 
change from the styles we have adopted 
so enthusiastically. This is welcome in- 
formation for the majority, for the fash- 
ions in vogue are not only stylish and 
youthful-looking, but owing to their 
construction, they are quite simple to 
make, which means a great deal to the 
woman who fashions her own clothes. 

Tan is the prevailing color at the 
moment, and bids fair to continue so 
for some time to come. We see it in all 
shades, from creamy champagne to a 
warm khaki, and in every article of 
apparel, from shoes to sunshades. 


we oft might win.” 
One cake of Pears’ con- 
vinces. 


Sold all over the world. 


fiffemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Largest Variety. 


ÉNHITTEMORE S ő 
Gs 

c EDGE 
~DRESSING:- 


LORENS 
Hie 


STA i Smart Street Dresses 
sel OR the making of the street dresses 
foulard, taffeta, ponges and light- 
weight serge are used. The one-piece 
dresses of white serge are remarkably 
smart, and are made in most instances 
with the front or side closing or pep- 
lum waist.. Many of the skirts have 
the fashionable panel back. Mohair is 
also extensively used for these dresses. 
Both for gowns and suits, white serge 
and similar white wool materials are 
again to the front. This year a hint 
of color may relieve the white suit, vel- 
vet being the preferred material for 
the contrast. 

In design 5714 is presented an excellent 
idea for the fashioning of a simple white 
serge frock. This dress is made in the 
stylish Empire effect, which continues to 
claim attention. The closing is at the side- 
front, which renders the making easy and 
adds to the convenience in donning the 
dress. Black satin or velvet would be 
nice for the collar and cuffs, but if a 
touch of color is desired, apple green or 
the new shade of blue would serve very 
nicely. s 


GILT EDGE the only ladies? shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. 

STAR combination for cleaning, and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes,10c. "Dandy" size,25c. 

“QUICK WHITE” (inliquid form with sponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c and 25c, 

BABY ELITE combination for gentlemen who 
take pride in haying their shoes look A-1. Restores 
color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a 
brush or cloth, 10c. “‘Elite’’ size, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the 
price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


Empire Design Frock 


NOTHER charming frock and splen- 

did suggestion for white mohair de- 
velopment is given in model 5691. Here 
we have another Empire design, but the 
frock is perfectly plain save for the relief 
afforded by the yoke and collar of white 
or cream lace. 
For the trimming of the white serge 
eoat-suit, dark blue velvet is very fash- 
ionable. It is frequently seen in revers, 
and in one model it forms the hem of the 
coat, the serge coming down upon it in 
scallops. On the velvet is braiding in 
white. Soutache in white or cream is a 
favorite trimming in these costumes and white Bedford cord 
cloth is another much-in-demand fabric. In one suit of this 


| Taffeta Petticoats 
i Look Like Silk— 
| Wear Better—Cost Less 


When you buy a Heatherbloom 
Taffeta Petticoat you get “silk 
petticoat” style and beauty, greater 
durability, and no “silk petticoat” 
troubles. That explains why 
Heatherbloom Petticoats are the 

i choice wherever the utmost in petti- 
coat value is appreciated. 


` the revers are of corn color linen of the coarsest and heaviest 


E ERB a. 


crash weaves. The linen is scalloped at the edges and outlined 
with white braid. 

Changeable taffeta is the leading material in the separate 
blouses as well as in suits and dresses, and very smart and 
dainty are most of the new models in this attractive fabric. 
The taffeta blouses are semi-tailored, many of them showing 
bits of lace or other trimming to relieve the severe look that 
usually characterizes the strictly tailored silk shirt. The yoke 
style is much favored, the yokes appearing in both back and 
front and in many shapes, rounded, small and large. 


Pretty Blouse of Changeable Caffeta 


OME times just before the yoke, appears a narrow and 

rather short vest of contrasting silk, white satin or even 
lace. The yoke in this instance is of the changeable taffeta and 
is usually fastened down on the body of the blouse with simple 
tuck or hem. Small lace ties and bows are a favorite neck 
finish and tiny buttons are run down the vest when there is 
such a form, or perhaps adorn the yoke. 

One especially pretty blouse in the changeable taffeta has 
two rows of the smallest white pearl buttons sewed on with 
black silk, which, of course, shows as a tiny black cross on each 
button, down the front, from throat to waistline. Another 
beautiful model has a yoke in changeable green and gold out- 


TRADE MARK 


This label insures 
genuine Heather- 
bloom. It is sewn in 
the waistband of 
all Heather- 
bloom petti- 
coats, Insist 
upon it! 
Look for it ! 
Don’t take a 
petticoat 
without it. 


Heather- 
bloom Petti- 
coats come in 
a complete 
range of pop- 
ular colors, 
and are sold 


by all best lined by a box-plaited ruffle with picot edging. 
d eale rs at One of the present fads is the use of a bona-fide bath towel- 
various prices, ing for miladi’s promenade costumes. This toweling material 
in mg Finn has been dubbed agaric in Paris and it masquerades very suc- 
J/g kés Shotts ip cessfully under this name as a fashionable spring arrival. How- 
Bo! gn ever, it is toweling all the same. Following fickle Fashion’s 
erazy fad for Turkish toweling comes the same material in 
A. G. Hyde & Sons silk, It is a beautiful, rippling, rough fabric that has draping 


qualities of unusual grace. 

Evening gowns, too, are receiving their share of attention 
at the present time and perhaps there is nothing in the whole 
teI -——-—-- range of dress more distinctively appealing to feminine fancy 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | than such a toilette. 


New York Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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5691I—LADIES’ EMPIRE DRESS—This charming dress is simple, but thereift 
lies its chief charm. It is also easy to make, which fact will appeal especially 
to the home dressmaker. It is fashioned with a plain waist, with yoke and collar 
of lace, and long sleeves guiltless of ornamentation. "The Empire-waisted skirt 
is a three-piece design. The dress would be quite pretty made up of tan 
linen or cotton pongee, or the front of the waist might be hand-embroidered. 
The pattern, 5691, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. To make the 
dress in the medium size will require 4% yards of 36-inch material and % of 
a yard of 18-inch all-over. Thè pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to 
the office of this magazine. 


5658—LADIES’ EMPIRE DRESS—This cleverly-made gown closes at the 


front and is made with the fashionable revers and a three-piece skirt®having 
a panel back. The chemisette is removable. Serge, pongee, foulard, linen, -cash- 
mere or satin can be utilized. "The revers and cuffs are made of eontrasting 
material. The pattern, 5658, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. To 
make the dress in the medium size will require 5% yards of 36-inch material, 
% of a yard of satin or contrasting material and 5% of a yard of 18-inch all-over. 
The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 eents to the office of this magazine 


5714—LADIES’ EMPIRE DRESS—For general wear nothing could be nicer 
than this attractive frock carried out in serge, foulard or rough weave pongee. 
The garment closes at the side of the front and the three-piece skirt has a panel 
back. Here is a dress that possesses many of the latest style touches of the 
season yet its construction is well within the limits of the dressmaker’s skill, The 
pattern,5714, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. To make the dress 
in the medium size will require 5% yards of 36-inch material and 34 yard of 
contrasting goods. "The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the 
office of this magazine. 


Just now the most wonderful fabrics are being offered. In- 
deed, any woman at all handy with the needle, can, by the ex- 
penditure of a little time and effort, have a beautiful evening 
gown in any style she wishes. Embroidered nets, soft brocades, 
flowered chiffons, messalines, crepes and a wide latitude in gor- 
geous silk and cotton materials are presented for choice, 80 
that every taste and every purse can be suited. 


Among the prettiest accessories at present on display are the 


new parasols which are shown in a bewildering variety 0 
styles and fancies. Plain and severe sunshades share equal 
favor with those of chiffon and fluffy lace. Those of flowered 
chiffon win general admiration and with these dainty fabrics 
the designers have accomplished excellent efforts. One be- 
witching model has a black border, the top of the parasol being 
covered with a somewhat burred, soft mass of roses and foliage 
on a white ground, into which their outlines melt vaguely. 
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HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


OU do not have to write a letter when ordering patterns, 
Tell us the correct number and the correct size of each 
pattern you wish. Send the price of each pattern, and write 
your name and address plainly and in full. If you do these 
things = orders will be filled promptly and correctly. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department, UNCLE REMUS'S 
HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Peerless Fashions 


5674 4971 


a. 


5668 


5674—GIRLS’ SAILOR OR MIDDY DRESS—The sailor dress is the nicest 


fashion for small girls and this model offers an excellent idea for the construc- 
tion of such a garment. 


The blouse closes at the center of the front and has a Material. The trousers pattern, 1230, is TRADE MARK, 
large sailor collar. The plaited skirt is attached to an underwaist. The dress cut in sizes 3 to 7 years. To make the x 
Can be made up of galatea, madras, percale, pique or rep. It can be trimmed trousers in the medium size will require | A 
With cotton braid, as pictured, or with pipings of contrasting goods. The pat- 1 yards of 27-inch or % yard of 54-inch 


tern. 5674, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years: To make the dress in the medium size 
Will require 5% yards of 27-inch or 3% yards of 36-inch material and 4% yards 


of braid. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of 
this magazine. 


4971—CHILDREN’S ONE-PIECE APRON—This little apron is made to ve 
slipped on over the head and is one of the simplest designs to follow, as it is 
Cut in one piece. Besides being serviceable, this apron is quite dainty-looking 
and, by being closed all the way, can be worn without an under-frock during 
the warm Weather. Gingham, cross-bar lawn or dimity can be used. This 
Pattern, 4971, is cut in sizes 2 to 10 years. To make the apron in the medium 
size will require 1% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5668—GIRLS’ DRASS—Plue and white plaid gingham was used to fashion this dainty frock is its simplicity and this combined with the good style of the | ta mepa 
this attractive little frock, which has applied yoke of plain blue and cuffs and garment makes it most desirable for general wear for the miss or small woman. perka work: Each 
belt of the same. The garment shows the Gibson tucks so popular for little The dress closes at the front and has body and upper part of sleeves in one ball protected by 
girls. The attached skirt is gathered to the belt. Hither long or short sleeves and the attached skirt is a four-gored model. Braid or flat bands of contrast- patent carton cov- 
za be used. The pattern, 5668, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. To make the ing material is used to trim. The dress can be made of linen, madras, percale, 161 o. 
aa = the medium size will require 314 yards of 27-inch or 256 yards of chambray, cotton pongee or poplin. The pattern, 5662, is cut in sizes 14, 16 to eka ereer ki 
REA material, with % yard of contrasting goods. The pattern can be ob- and 18 years. To make the dress in the medium size will require 4% yards sent free. 

by Sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. of 36-inch material. This pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the 
office of this magazine. THE LINEN ara Na 
$117—1280—BOYS" SHIRT-BLOUSE AND SHORT TROUSERS—The dress- maid 


a oo boy need not be a problem to any mother when she has such a 
is very ad as this after which to fashion a biouse and trousers. The blouse 
cna st to make so that the unskilled sewer can handle it effectually. It 
are complet back yoke and removable turn-down collar. The plain shirt sleeves 
can be eted with a straight cuff. The trousers are equally easy to fashion and 
made up of serge, suiting material or any of the available wash fabrics. 
blouse Dattern,3117, is cut in sizes 4 te 16 years) To make the blouse in 


3117- 1250 


2717 


the medium size will require 214 yards of 
27-inch goods or 1% yards of 36-inch 


material. The patterns can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents for each to the 
Office of this magazine. 


5717—CHILDREN’S DRPSS—This charming little frock closes at the left 
side of the front, a convenient point in laundering. It is made with shoulder 
plaits at the front and has a gathered skirt attacked by a belt. The three- 
quarter length sleeves are completed with a band cuff. Chambray, madras or 
pereale can be used. The pattern, 5717, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. To make 
the frock in the medium size will require 3% yards of 27-inch material or 2% 
yards of 36-inch fabric. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to 
the office of this magazine. 


5662—MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S DRESS—The attraotive feature of 


5696—GIRLS’ DRPSS—This is a modified sailor model made with the pop- 
ular Gibson plaits at the front. ‘The regulation sailor collar is seen. ‘The 
sleeves can be long or short and the skirt, plaited or gathered. Galatea, ging- 
ham, madras. poplin, rep or pique can be used. The pattern, 5696, is cut in 
sizes 6 to 12 years. To make the dress in the medium size will require 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents 
to the office of this magazine, 


il Foremost in 
I Fashion’s Favor 


| | for all summer dress needs of maid, miss || 


and matron are the dainty and beautiful 


NI Flaxon Fabrics. The universal popular- 
||| ity which these fabrics have enjoyed for 
| many seasons past will be even more 
|| pronounced during the coming summer. 
INN Gracing the summer's social gatherings 
| will be seen dainty Flaxon gowns. 


i 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
ik 

Flaxon will also be the favored material 

| for street dresses, misses’ and children’s 

| l garments, baby clothes and lingerie. 


Flaxon — 


Summer Fabrics 


have attained leadership of all other 
sheer goods by right of their marked 
superiority. Filmy as the finest lawn, 
lustrous in finish and durable as costly Ih 
linens, they offer the utmost in beauty | | 


and service at very inexpensive prices. 


Flaxon Fabrics embrace an almost in- lh 
finite variety of weaves and textures, fi 
and may behad in plain and fancy white, | 
charming prints and colored tissues, ; 
Sold by leading stores e where, 1 
All genuine Flaxon Fabrics bear the j 
name in red on the selvage of every H 
j vard. AS you value your satisfaction, 


accept no substitute. There is no iH 
|| “just as good” as Flaxon. Why 


124 to 50 cents per yard I 
| 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO. 
39 Leonard St., New York City, N.Y. 
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Barbour’s Linen Thread has stood the 
} test for 128 years and is today recognized 
as the standard the world over. Buy 


HARBOURS 


and avoid cotton substitutes marked 
“Linen Finish.” Insist upon the 


genuine Barboúrs Linen ee, 


.=BARBOURS 
FV DOA 


CROCHET THREAD 


A new crochet thread of highest quality, manu- 
factured exclusively in Lisburn, Ireland, : pos- 
sessing the lustre o yet retaining all the 
merits of Linen Thread. 
F.D.A. results are en- 
dorsed by its increas- 
ing popularity. It 


New York City. ; 3 


= 


Wedding 


Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 
LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Visiting Cards and Stamped Sta- 
tionery. Correct Styles from aa 


aa 
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Care—not inheritance— 
makes lastingly good teeth. 


Exercise care—twice a day 
use this delicious and efficient 
dentifrice—and twice a year 
visit your dentist. 


Buy a tube today at your dealer’s — or 
send us 4 cts. stamps for a trial tube 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 26 199 Fulton Street New York 


The Great South 
Georgia Country 


Traversed by the 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM 
& ATLANTIC RAILROAD 


Lands adaptable to the widest range of crops. 
All the money crops of the south plentifully 
produced. For literature treating with this 
coming country, its soil, climate, church and 
school advantages, write 


W. H. LEAHY, 
General Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 


with our wonderful Champion Picture 
Machine, Takes, develops, finishes 
hoto in half minute 
m, 


rofits. Be your own boss, 
or Free , Testimonials, etc. 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO CO. 
471 Nehoc Bik. Chicago, III. 
The Finest Process 


CANNIN in the WORLD 


Every Housekeeper, Every Farmer, and 
Every Fruit and Truck Grower are 
specially interested. For full and de- 
tailed information write now. 


T. H. RANEY, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


HAIR BALSAM 
e 
a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore G 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents hair falling. 
> 50c, and $1.00 at 4: 
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Violin and Sword § 
ae By FRANK L. STANTON 
HBB Motes estos ANIA IATA N NTRP 


e 


N the dusty garret where the child had ventured, there were 
quaint relics and broken playthings of the Christmas Chil- 
dren of that place in Memory we call The Past. And the 
Child heard the Wind singing softly by the little window, 

and, sleeping, dreamed this dream beside the broken Violin and 
the rusting Sword: 


egz 


Rk 


» 


In the Child’s dream were storm and darkness, and the light 
was the flashing of the Sword; and the music, the roll of drums, 
the blowing of bugles; and there was the call of captains, and 
the rush and crush of men in battle, and torn banners that waved 
in the strife; and the dream-frightened Child would have crept 
to its Mother for refuge; but the Spirit of the Dream was over it. 

And when the sounds of battle had ceased, one came, as seek- 
ing some one among the still sleepers of the battlefields; and 
took the Sword from the side of one that lay all white and still 
—his dreaming face toward the stars, and bore the sword away 


: 
: 
: 
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Drawn by G. P. HAYNES É d 5 F 
And the Chtld . . . Sleeping, Dreamed 
to the valley of the Violets, where a woman watched and lis- 

: tened for unreturning feet; and he gave the Sword to the weep- 
: 

» 
a 

. 


ing woman and said— "This is all!" 


And the Dream changed; and the Violin seemed to speak ; 
and this is what the Violin said in the dream: 

“I journeyed with my Master through the Pleasant Country 
—by the gracious rivers that went singing to the sea, and told 
all the secrets of the flowering fields and meadows; but mine 
was a sweeter music than the rivers sung; and many a night, 
beneath the friendly stars, the village-folk thronged round us, 
and listened to my music, and blessed my Master for a song, and 
sheltered us before the cabin fires, where we dreamed sweet 
dreams until the sun made Morning. 

“Mine was the melody of the light and love of little children, 
in whose faces heaven seemed to dream; the Music of laughter, 
and the Music of tears; but in the tears was light that blest 
and beautified them; and many times my sweet strings trem- 
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ted Shoe 
“iU for Particular Women : 
= Price ~ 
SE A 


Wo 


BS eee RS a AAN 
It doesn’t matter how “finicky” 


you are about your footwear 
you'll find “Society” shoes the fullest 
expression of your wishes. 


“Society” shoes are made in ali 
leathers—patent, tan, gunmetal, suede, 
white buck, etc.—in every style that 
fashion demands. Note the beautiful 
lines of the style here shown. 


“Society” shoes are honestly made 
of the finest leather. No substitutes 
for leather are ever used. 


Made also in Velvet, Whipcord 
and white canvas. 


All are “Star Brand Shoes"" 
with this well known Star on 
the heel. It means as much to 
you as does the word “ Stere 
ling"" on silverware, 


No. 6100 


The most stylish White Pump created for 
this season’s wear. Made of finest white 
Buck. Goodyear welt, Cuban heel. 

We made and sold Seven Million 
pairs of “Star Brand” Shoes last year. 
No other concern ever made or sold 
as many shoes in one year. 


Don’t take a substitute, but insist 
on having “Society” shoes. If your 
dealer does not sell them it will pay 
you tochange dealers. Send forstyle 
book and name of nearest dealer. 


** Star Brand Shoes Are Better? 
ADDRESS Dept. A-25. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON K3 RAND 


glanyracruaces Branch of International Sho: . $7. Lovls 


The Labor of 


Sweeping ana Dusting 


reduced to a minimum 
by the use of 


BISSELV’S 


” 

Being Carpet Sweeper 

A good carpet sweeper is the 
daily necessity of every home. 
No other cleaning device can 
displace the hand propelled 
sweeper, as this handy, con- 
venient cleaner is always 
at your command; does "$ 
the work quickly, thor- 
oughly and easily, and the 
trifling cost brings it within 
the reach of the masses of 
the people. 

Bissell’s patented features 
insure light running, no 
dust, no noise, no effort, 
besides preservation of 
carpets and rugs. The 
item of economy alone 
should appeal to every 
housewife, as one BISSELL will 
last longer than fifty corn brooms, 

For sale by all the best trade; 

rices $2.75 to $5.75. Write for 


klet ‘‘Easy, Economical, 
Sanitary Sweeper.” 


BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CO, 


Dept. 184 


o 


100 Invitations $2.5 


E D D I N G S or Announcements 


with 2 sets of envelopes. Hard to tell from engraved. 
fi 100 Visiting Cards 50c. Samples on request 
} THE RUBEN PRESS, 551 S. Salford St., Phila., Pa. 


CHEAPER. THAN EVER! 


bled with the song of ‘Home’, until, one night my Master slept, 
and dreamed of Home; and so sweet was the dream, that when ee Rapti be aoe 
the hills met the morning he left me, and went on the journey Carpet Sweeper Makers 
in the world.) [9] 
with the dream. 
“But I know that he thinks of me there, at the gates of Home, 
where there is no Night forever; where the music never dies 
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Fi Eve Kind of Woves Wire Fess, and where all the beautiful dreams come true!” 
| Gates, Ete. Write for freo Catalog This was the Child’s dream of the Violin and the Sword. ; 
: Foundry & Fence Co., 
(245 E. 3th Bt.. Indianapolis, Ind. 8 :. 
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HOME MADE LACE 


ess varieties has been neglected 

for some years, but the shops are 

again showing beautiful pieces of 
these laces made in a 
great variety of designs. 
The woman who once 
learned to make the lace 
stitches — and I think 
every woman in the land 
did learn—has, at her 
finger tips, literally, the 
means of making elaborate and 
costly lace garnitures, bed covers, 
curtains and center-pieces, for a 
small outlay of money for the nec- 
essary braids and lace linen thread. 
The best Battenberg braid may be 
had for two cents the yard and the 
finer qualities of Flemish or Duchess 
braids cost five cents. The heavy 
Arabian braids in white and ecru 
may be obtained for five cents by 
the single yard or $1.50 for a bolt 
of thirty-six yards. <A bolt of braid 
will make a very handsome piece of 
lace. The patterns shown are those 
formerly used, as styles in lace pat- 
terns do not change as do those for 
embroidery, so if any reader has a 
lace pattern, no matter how old, it 
will be found quite suitable for the 
laces of 1912. I take pleasure in 
illustrating some lace patterns that 
work out most satisfactorily. 
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Fern Lace Center-Piece 


HE square fern design illustrat- 

ed- in- Figure 1, is about 22 
inches square and 
should be made 
with a rather nar- 
row, size 6, lace 
braid. The braid 
may be Batten- 
berg or the finer 
Duchess braid, as 
May be desired. 
The only lace 
stitches required 
are the spider-web 
and the herring- 
bone. One ball of 
linen thread Num- 
ber 100 and 24 
yards of the braid 
will be sufficient material for 
this design. One may pur- 
chase the rings ready made 
or one may make them from 
the linen thread as follows: 
Wind the thread around the 
stiletto several times and then 
thread a needle with the end 
of the thread and push the 
needle point up between the 
stiletto and the thread wound 
upon it, pull the needle 
through and catch the thread 
in a knot, slip the wound 
thread off the end of the stiletto and 
work button-hole stitches around the 
wound threads until the ring is com- 
plete. A cambric lace pattern like Fig- 
ure 1 may be secured for a small sum. 
(See price list at the end of this ar- 
ticle. ) 


Ls of the Battenberg and Duch- 
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Lace Scarf 
HANDSOME lace scarf may be 
made from the lace pattern illus- 
trated in Figure 2. §Spider-webs and 
double herringbone stitches may be used 
for working the design, and as these are 


_ the simplest of all the lace stitches, the 


work may be speedily completed. The 
pattern is so designed that the scarf 
may be lengthened by adding a section 
or sections as may be required. All 
lace should be made on the wrong side. 
Baste the braid to the pattern so that 


Prepared and Described 
By ASE ARNSTRUTTER 


LL correspondence for this Department should be addressed to Mrs. A. E. Arnstrut- 
ter, care UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
personal answer should contain a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 


cannot be answered. Such inquiries as are not accompanied by a stamp, and such as are 
written on postal cards, will be answered in the Correspondent’s Column each month. 
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Figure 1— 

Cambric lace pattem . . . . . . . . $ .25 
Figure 2— 

Lace scarf, cambric pattem. . . . . . .35 


The 35 cents is for half the pattern; 
the entire length will be 70 cents; one- 
half the pattern is all that is necessary. 


Figure 5— 

Bedspread, perforated, pattern . . . . 1.00 
Figure 6— 

Bolster design. . . 2. ee ee se © 75 
Figure 7— 

Perforated pattern. . . s'e o e eeso 215 
Figure 7— 

Stamped on white lawn. . . . . + + + "25 
Figure 9— 

Perforated pattern: . . `. s e s s e+ 25 
Figure 9— 


Stamped on white linen. . . . . . . e 50 


Letters reguiring a 


the side next the cambric shall be the 
right side of the completed lace. When 
all the lace stitches have been made to 
complete the lace, baste the linen on the 
cambric and then baste 
it around the edges to 
the cambric. Cut the 
linen to fit the space be- 
tween the lace edges, 
turn the edge back and 
blind stitch to the braid. 
Press the work on the 
wrong side and remove lace from 
the cambric pattern. 
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Bedspread and Bolster Cover 


IGURES 5 and 6 illustrate a 
7 heart design for bedspread and 
olster cover. The spread design 
consists of a center medallion out- 
lined with a double row of hearts, 
the shower of hearts springing from 
the vase or jug are graduated in 
size. The corner ornaments and the 
edge of the spread show the same 
motif. The hearts ‘should be cut 
from turkey-red calico or cotton 
cloth and the jug or vase may be 
cut from bright green sateen. The 
spread may be made from an old 
linen sheet, or cotton cloth may be 
used. The pattern should be 
stamped on the cloth, then the dif- 
ferent figures forming the design 
should be stamped on the. red and 
green material, cut out and basted 
in position over the corresponding 
figures on the spread. A perforated 
pattern of the center medallion, the 
corner, and a 
strip of the bor- 
der, also, when 
desired, the com- 
plete bolster de- 
sign, may be se- 
cured. When cut- 
ting out the fig- 
ures for applique 
work allow a mar- 
gin for turning 
under the edges. 
This heart design, 
completed as di- 
rected, makes a 
gorgeous bit of 
color, and the ar- 
rangement is also pleasing. 
Any quilting pattern may be 
employed, but the one illus- 
trated (diamond quilting) 
will be effective. 


Pin-Cushion 


IN Figure 7 is shown a dain- 
ty little cushion suitable 
for the bureau or dressing 
table. The cover is made 
from two circular pieces of 
white lawn. The edges are 
scalloped and the design may be worked 
in shadow embroidery, which is much 
more rapidly done than the French and 
eyelet. The cushion should be placed 
in the center of the lower cover, the 
top cover should be placed on top of 
the cushion and the two covers should 
then be laced together with a narrow 
ribbon run through eyelets. 


Postal cards 


NE of the new designs for the low 

collar with tie and ends to match 
is illustrated in Figure 9. The design 
may be had stamped on good white lin- 
en—or, the perforated pattern can be 
secured, when the pattern may be 
stamped on material matching the 
waist. The scalloped edge should be 
carefully buttonholed, the crescent- 
shaped figures should be worked over 
and over with satin stitches. 
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“I Want Some” 


F you’re agenuine ‘‘candy kid” 
(or a "grown up,” for that 
matter) and love good confec- 

tionery, try Necco Wafers. These 
are just about the finest confec- 
tionery in lozenge form that’s 
going. How shall you know them? 
y the name—our trademark seal 
shown below—and their general 
deliciousness. Necco Wafers are 
one of more than 500 varieties of 


Necco 
SWEETS 


favorably known everywhere for 
their great superiority to ordinary 
confectionery: - You can’t do bet- 
ter by your "sweet tooth” than to 

atify it with Necco Wafers—but 


e sure they are Necco Wafers. _ 
Necco Watora ara CE 
packed in large, we f {` 
wrapped rolls, They i S=> 

are made in eight flav- § 

ors—chocolate, jaa Sores 

mon, peppermint, win- ` 

tergreen, lemon, clove, EZ 
sassafras, licorice and LP 
assorted. 

Hub Wafers are the same delicious con- 
fection, but are wrapped in a transparent 
wrapper. Either will make you think you 
never tasted good wafers before. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dusts 
and Polishes 
Takes up and holds all dust 
and imparts beautiful, lasting lus- 
tre to waxed, painted, varnished or 
linoleum floors. Quickly renewed 
with a little Oil of Gladness—the 
original cleaning and polishing 
compound. Absorbing Dust 
Cloth cleans and renews furni- 
ture, pianos, woodwork, autos, 
etc. Can't grease nor harm 
finest surfaces. If not at 
your dealer’s, send his 
name and receive 
Sample Dust Cloth, Free. 
OUMAR MES. co. a 
Bloomington, 111. 


SULLINS 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


A select school for 135 young ladies, located 
in a beautiful mountain valley, altitude 1800 
feet. Delightful all-year climate.: Healthful 
conditions unsurpassed. Modern buildings 
with hot and cold water in every bed room. 
Gymnasium and outdoor sports. Preparatory 
and college work, Art, expression, music. Uni- 
versity and conservatory specialists. $300.00 and 
up. Free educational tour to Washington and 
Richmond to students registering for 43rd ses- 
sion before June 1, 1912. Write for catalog. 

Drawer 549-C—Bristol, Virginia. 


Elegant Thin Model yen, Watch $375 


Hunting case beautifully engraved, gold finished throughout, stem wind 
and stem set, fitted with 7 jeweled American lever movement, guaranteed 
20 years, with long gold finished ohain for Ladies, vest chain or fob for Gents. 


7 5 Q a. 5 Donble 


Guaranteed 20 Years = 

IF YOU SEE IT YOU WILL BUY IT, Let us send It 0.0.D. for examina- 
tlon at your nearest express office, and if you think it a bargain and equal in 
appearance to any $15.00 gold finished watch l pierd express agent our 
special sales prico $3.75. Mention If you want es", Mon’s or Boya’ size, 
Diamond Jewelry Co.,A26,2198.DearbornSt. Chicago, i. 


TAYLOR’S “STAHOT” WATER BOTTLE 


and SYRINGE 6 MONTHS TRIAL 


Great improvement over old style rubber bottles and cheaper in the 
end. Retains heat for hours—adaptable to more uses and gives 
twice the heat. Safe—sanitary —odorless, Thousands in use. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed for 5 years. Write today for free book. 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR COMPANY, Dept. 38, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples | 


A Worthington Co. À 


523 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 
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Comfort Your 
Okin-Tortured 
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Cuticura Soap 


And Cuticura Ointment. The use 
of these pure, sweet and gentle 
emollients affords immediate relief 
and permits rest and sleep even in 
the most distressing forms of itch- 
ing, burning, scaly eczemas, rashes, 
irritations and chafings. May be 
used from the hour of birth. 


Outicura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
. o Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Outi- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail. 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
A, F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 
BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK—Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON— Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON —Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE~—Keyser Building. 
RICHMOND—Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 


SAN FRANCISCO--Claus Spreckles Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—50 Gresham St. Bank. 


ATLANTA BRANCH : 1015-18 Fourth Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Vice-Pres. 


Telephone Main 872 Cable Address Amdit, N. Y, 


Chickens, Ducks, Eggs 


Our Bread and Butter De- 
pend on Our Chickens 


Therefore we must be successful with them. 
Atit twenty years. Exhibited 16 years. 


We breed S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, S.C. Rhode Island 
Reds, S. C. Black Minorcas, Cornish Fowls, 
Houdans, White Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, 
Pekin and Indian Runner Ducks (light). Hen 
eggs $2.00 and $3.00 per13. Pekin and Runner 
Duck eggs $2.00 per 11. Our latest triumphs: 
Baltimore, Md.;Atlanta, Ga.,andCharlotte,N.C. 


Uncle Nevin Poultry Yards, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Route 7, Box 46, Send for Price List 


Uncle 
Ned 


WHITE ORPING TONS the best that shades the 

9 earth. Brood stock sired 
by Wm. Cook’s $1,000 cocks. Eggs costing $20.00 per set and 
I will sell you the most select from above stock at $3.00 
per 15 or $5.00 per 30. A few fine cockerels at $3.50 each. 
Mr. Cook would charge you $10.00 each. I also have best 
Game Fighting fowls in America. _ 


ALFRED F. GRAHAM, Moultrie, Georgia 


The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns. Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive them 
all out. 

Your dealer should have them— 
if he has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circulars and prices. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 
Box 5, Dixon, Ill. 
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Many 
Styles 


Ch FA tal 
eaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write 


LAWN 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


today for catalog. 
om - Dept. D, Cleveland. Ohio 
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An Excellent Arrangement of Small Houses for Chickens 


T is the desire of the publishers of this 

magazine to make the poultry depart- 
ment as attractive as any of the other 
special features. They realize that this 
cannot be done without your co-operation. 
Therefore, as Editor of this department, I 
ask you to suggest subjects to be discussed; 
or, if in doubt as to any branch of your poultry work, write me and I will 
take pleacure in answering by private letter or briefly here. Plenty of attractive 
illustrations are necessary in a magazine of this character and the publishers 
plan to make them a feature. Pictures of individual birds and flocks, geese, 
turkeys, guineas and peafowls and pigeons, houses, runs and appliances can be 
used to advantage. So look up your photos, or take a few snap-shots and send 
them in, and remember this department is at your service, 


y I. 


Photos 


GAIN’ the cry of the little chick is heard throughout 
the land, and the poultry raiser is putting in long, 
anxious days, which are, nevertheless, pleasant 
days (when the weather will permit of the ex- 

pression being used). The weather throughout January 
and the first half of February was anything but favorable 
for little chicks. So much damp weather and low tempera- 
ture, to say nothing of the absence of sunshine, made it 
difficult to keep them growing and happy. It was simply 
impossible, most of the time, to allow them onto the ground. 
Sunshine is an important factor in the menu of small 
chickens, and is something for which we can supply no sub- 
stitute, so we are trusting that we have passed through the 
cloudy, wet season and that from now on we shall have 
plenty of glorious, health-giving sunshine, so the chicks 
can get out on the ground, for I have learned from expe- 
rience that chicks will not develop the size or the hardiness 
when they are not active and take plenty of exercise. When 
they are fed regular meals, they should be out hunting for 
bugs or worms or scratching in the dirt, for almost entirely 
on the care it receives from hatching, the value of a fowl 
depends. No matter how good the parent stock may be, or 
how carefully mated, if the chick is not properly developed 
by good care, all else will be for naught. 

When chicks are taken from the nest or incubator they 
should be given all the attention they require. Never feed 
a little chick for forty hours after hatching, for Nature has 
supplied in the yolk of the egg—which the chick takes into 
its stomach (so-called) just before breaking the shell—with 
sufficient nourishment to last four days, and any feed 
given before the expiration of forty hours at least, only 
tends to disorder the internal organs of the little ball of 
down. When the chick is first put into the brooder or 
under the hen, scatter some fine grit on the floor and allow 
it to peck at that. This will put its grinding mill in good 
shape for the feed that is to follow later. The chick can 
be given a little water, luke-warm, if weather is very cold, 
and after it has had a drink, remove vessel, for if allowed 
to remain, the chick is more apt to get wet and chilled. 

It’s a fact that almost countless numbers of chicks are 
killed yearly by too-early and improper feeding. With 
many it is guess-work. They have never studied the needs 
of the little chicks. A great many feed as their grand- 
mothers did, dealing out soggy corn meal dough without 
regard to the demand or condition of the weak, unused 
stomach of the little chick. Too-early and injudicious feed- 
ing are the cause of bowel trouble, chills, roup, colds and 
“sleepy disease”, anl with these ailments present to weaken 
and reduce vitality, the way is made easy for the more 
serious contagious diseases. I believe in and practice dry 
feeding for young and growing chicks, because it is a sim- 
ple and convenient method, and when suitable food can be 
obtained, it is eminently satisfactory, but still I confess 
that a mash of soft food once a day will produce a good 
growth, especially in the larger breeds. Cochins, Brahmas 
and Orpingtons can be brought to laying maturity earlier 
by the use of a mash, but this mash must not be entirely of 
corn meal, but rather a mixture of ground grains, wheat, 
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corn, oats, with 10 per cent of 
meat. This mash should be 
mixed with boiling milk or 
water, poured over the mash 
and allowed to cool, when it 
should be fed in troughs or vessels, never on the ground, 
in a slightly moistened crumbly state. There is no objec- 
tion to feeding this mash once a day to growing chicks after 
they are two months old, when all danger of bowel trouble 
is passel. 

After years of experience, I find that there is nothing ` 
equal to rolled oats and stale breal crumbs as first few 
feeds, following this up in about three days with a home- 
prepared chick food composed of finely-cracked wheat, oats, 
barley, buckwheat, corn and cane seed; and, if we happen 
to have it, some millet and sunflower seed. 
is fed three times a day, after the first ten days, and con- 
tinued until the chicks are large enough to swallow the 
hen-size ground grains, which is usually in about eight 
weeks. A hopper of dry wheat bran should be kept in a 
sheltered place where the chicks can have access to it at 
all times. They will not eat much of it unless they are 
quite hungry, but will pick enough to balance their ration 
and keep the bowels in good condition. Of course, we / 
keep granulated dry bone, charcoal, beef scraps, and some E 
sharp grit in hoppers next the one containing the bran. i 

One thing in which many poultry raisers make a mis s ; 
take, is to turn young chickens out on the damp ground 
early in the morning. This should never be done. Always 
keep them confined until after the sun has dried the grass 
In the same way, never liberate them after a rain until the 
ground has become reasonably dried off. 

There are probably more chicks hatched in March than 
any other month and it is usually, in the South, a very 
favorable month, yet, it is not without its perils to the life 
of young stock. Sudden showers catching the chicks far = 
from. shelter, will play havoc with them. It is best to keep ~ 
the birds when-smalli—say, up to the age of four weeks— ~ 
confined in runs attachel to their coop or brooder. These 
runs may be of any size most convenient to make. We. 
usually make ours 12 feet long, 5 feet wide and 2 feet high, 
covered with inch mesh poultry wire, covering the top also — 
to keep out mischievous, greedy hens. This frame, or yard, 
should be light enough so that it can be moved to fresh 
ground every few days, thus keeping the chicks on new 
ground all the time, and a fresh grain supply. 

Another important thing is to keep the brood coop oF 
brooder clean. Frequently renew the litter which covers ~ 
the floor. Every week or so, select a sunshiny day on which ~ 5 
to thoroughly clean out the interior of their coop or brood- ` 
er, and expose it to the purifying rays of the sun. 

A final point, which should be emphasized, is to avoid ~ 
over-crowding. Remember, a coop or brooder which will ~ 
comfortably shelter thirty chicks of four weeks of age, will 
be entirely too small when they become three or four weeks 
older. As sure as you overcrowd, disease will thin out theif ~ 
ranks with a rapidity of which you have never dreamed.» ~ 

Do not be content to merely “keep” poultry. Do not stop — 
short of “doing it right”. Then, the results are bound to be © 
gratifying. If you keep poultry, make it pay. Quit hap- 
hazard work and don’t trust to luck. Conduct your yard 
on established, money-making principles. Leave old-fash- — 
ioned methods to the unprogressive. Learn to avoid costly 
mistakes. a 

In breeding standard bred poultry, every man or woman — 
everywhere has the same opportunities, and the small flock 


afforded the beginner may quickly expand into thousands 


and on a paying basis, too, if you are putting your heart 


and soul into your work. 
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Gold Dust 


Ordinary dish water only cleans 
the surface. Put a dash of Gold Dust 
into the water, and it will go to the 
bottom of things, drive out every bit | 
of dirt, every germ, every hidden 
Gold Dust cleanses as well 


Gold Dust makes dishes sweeter 
and cleaner than ever before, and 
saves at least half the time ordinarily 
consumed in washing them. 
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FAIRBANKS SOPS 
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Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


There is no earthly excuse for 


rubbing and scrubbing the life out of 


your clothes. Sunny Monday—a @ 
pure, white, vegetable-oil soap—con- $ 


tains a wonderful dirt-starter which 
saves rubbing, spares your back, and 
adds to the life of your clothes. 
Sunny Monday is the best laundry 
soap we know how to make, and we 
have been in the business over 
twenty-five years. 
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| Fairy Soap 


HAA Purity is the first requisite in a |), 
NN toilet and bath soap. 


[/ Fairy Soap is pure because it is i WAI My 
/ made from choice edible products. f HAH 


Besides, its floating, oval cake is a 
distinct advantage over other white 
toilet soaps. 


Costs but 5c, but you cannot get 
better soap at any price. 
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